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FACT AND COMMENT 


HEY will soon be having collarless days in Ger- 
many with low grade collars costing 42c. each. 

* ok o* 
EACEFUL industrial conditions at home are 


essential to successful military operations 
abroad. 
eo =e s 


URING 1916 there were 3,569,117 sheep 
slaughtered in New Zealand as compared 
with 339,570 in 1913; there were 3,348,618 lambs 


killed in 1916 as compared with 3,906,458 lambs in 
1913. 


* * * 


D IFFICULTY in securing the required coal as 
fuel for the operation of their mills has 
caused several Southern spinners to eliminate their 
present steam plants and to buy electric power from 
the various companies located nearby. 

* » 4 


EPORT from Clarksville, Texas, says all 

previous record prices for long staple cotton 

were broken November 15 when a bale sold at 65c. 

a pound. The bale brought $338, exclusive of the 
seed which is worth $2 a bushel. 
> * * 


RITISH dyers under advice of the Ministry of 
Munitions are using nitre cake in place of 
sulphuric acid in dying khaki. Full particulars re- 
garding the use of this by-product were given in 
our issue of September 29 under the heading, 
“Notes on Textile Chemistry and Dyeing.” 
* * “ 


HE great German color industries had at the 
outbreak of the war branch factories in 
France. Sequestered by the French a minimum of 
actual color making plant was discovered. These 
factories had received half prepared dye-stuffs to 
finish and put on the market. German prepared- 

ness again. 

4 + + 


APAN is progressing rapidly in textile manufac- 
ture. Though one of the Ally nations she is 
nevertheless more a looker on than an active par- 
ticipant in present military operations. This is giv- 
ing her an opportunity to push her own develop- 
ment and meet the far eastern trade unhampered 
by competition either from England or Germany. 
Eleven new textile companies have recently been 
formed covering the manufacture of cotton, wool, 
ilk and linen goods. 
* * 4 


o prospect of piece-dyeing large quantities of 

worsted for the American forces occupies the 
minds of Yorkshire dyers and colorists. It is of 
ninor consideration that the dyeing of drab, olive 
or khaki shade is growing monotonous, although the 
monotony is often mentioned. There will probably 
e dyestuff enough for the American contracts, but 
vhere the acid is to come from is not at present 
clear. Acetic acid is about unprocurable and formic 
nd other organic acids are worse. It might seem 
imple enough to resolve to fall back upon mineral 
cid but there are difficulties in getting even so sim- 
le a commodity as D. O. V. 


* ok * 


‘se purchasing power of English money is not 
all it was but young textile people have a good 
irplus left after paying for food and lodgings. 
When a girl of thirteen, a month or two out of 
hool, can earn a steady 24 shillings ($5.75) a 
veek times have obviously changed a great deal. 
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3efore the war $6 represented the average value 
of any unskilled man’s service in pretty well any 
trade. Dyers’ laborers whose wages were $4.60 
five years ago now draw $11.50; they are asking for 
more and are practically sure of getting it. Young 
and unskilled persons have done proportionately 
much better in the way of advanced wages than 
men who were on a higher scale to start with. 


* * * 


OVERNMENT control of clothing, shoes and 
other necessary commodities, it is stated, will 
come up at the present session of Congress. With so 
much attention directed to the price of food, the in- 
creasing cost of wearing apparel, etc., has been more 
or less overlooked, and wage increases of the past 
year or so have not kept pace with these necessities. 
Of course, the average wage earner in demanding an 
increase in pay, usually overlooks the obvious result 
of an increased cost of production entailing an ad- 
vance in price. 


SOLDIER PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED 


In view of the large representation of the tex- 
tile industry in many branches of the United 
States service it is believed it would be a matter 
of interest to our readers to reproduce photo- 
graphs of some of those who are “ doing their 
bit” in one form or another. 

Therefore the request is made that if you 
have pictures of any members of your firm, of 
officials of your company; if a selling agency, 
of salesmen or of representatives above the rank 
of clerk; if a manufacturer, of superintendents 
or overseers, in uniform, you allow us to repro- 
duce these in our Annual Review Issue pub- 
lished January 12, 1918, or at some other time 
when space will permit. We would ask if such 
photographs are available that you send them 
at your earliest opportunity. 

In the case of manufacturers we would also 
ask that if you have any group pictures of your 
employes who have entered the service you 
allow us to reproduce these. 

It is further requested that in addition to 
designating plainly on the back of the photo- 
graph the name of ‘the individual, you include 
his official connection with your firm or corpora- 
tion, also his rank and the branch of the service 
with which he is affiliated. 

We shall preserve and return the photo- 
graphs uninjured, if so desired. Your early 
consideration of and co-operation in this matter 
are solicited. 





TRIKING employes in time of war came in for a 
bitter arraignment by Captain A. Radclyffe 
Dugmore, of the King’s Own Yorkshire Light In- 
fantry at an illustrated lecture in Philadelphia last 
week. He said in part: “But Germans aren’t our 
only enemies. The man who goes on strike in these 
days is more than a traitor—he’s a murderer. Why, 
thousands of women in England are doing. the 
ardest kind of farm work—women who never did 
their own hair till they dismissed their maids after 
war started—women that never put on their own 
jewels without help from that maid. Why, women 
that never knew there was such an hour as 5 in the 
morning, thousands and thousands of them, are 
working from 5 A. M. till 7 P. M. And they don’t 


go on strike.” 
* * . 


S an illustration of the effects of the efforts at 
conservation of woolen goods, and the possi- 
bilities attained by such practice, the following in- 


cident is illuminating. A prominent factor identified 
with the wholesale manufacturer of clothing stated 
that there were contracts placed in Philadelphia, for 
example, for 750,000 Army overcoats. The recent 
ruling cutting off six inches from the length of the 
coat, which by actual experience was shown to be 
too long and cumbersome, will save on these con- 
tracts, 125,000 yards approximately. Figured at 4 
yards per overcoat, this means a saving of cloth suf- 
ficient for 31,250 additional overcoats for the Army. 


* * * 


TTENTION has been called to the fact that 
while our soldiers are required to go through 

a course of instruction at a training camp before 
taking the field for active service, because of the 
radical changes in modern methods of warfare, busi- 
ness men are still using the old weapons and the old 
methods. The time is coming, it is declared, when 
co-operative effort for education, improvement and 
co-ordination in this field will become an important 
factor. Unless this is done, the United States will 
find it difficult to meet the maximum world demands 
now being made upon it because of the elimination 
of the European industrials from civilian productions. 


* * * 


GENERAL utility cloth has been devised in 
England and orders for about four million 
yards are being arranged. It is an all-worsted ar- 
ticle made from 50’s-58’s wool such as is ordi- 
narily taken in thick counts for knit goods. For 
this purpose the wool is to be spun fine and the 
pieces are to be kept gray until their purpose de- 
velops. They could be dyed khaki at a pinch, or 
a nice blue for civil wear or be dyed black for 
issue to prisoners of war abroad. The goods are 
from Government wool manufactured at the of- 
ficial conversion prices and they are to go, of 
course, into Government store pending further or- 

ders. 

* * + 


_— of American railroads continued to 
decline during October, according to a report 
on the financial condition of fifty-seven railroads 
made public by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to-day. Total revenues in October this year 
were $265,380,164, compared with $236,258,915 in 
October last year. Expenses showed a large in- 
crease. October expenses were $181,799,812, as 
against $146,887,116 in the same month last year. 
Net incomes after taxes had been subtracted were 
$67,502,039, compared with $79,513,834 in October, 
1916. Net revenues by sections follow: Eastern 
roads: October, 1917, $22,132,916; October, 1916, 
$26,527,067. Southern roads: October, 1917, $13,497,- 
107; October, 1916, $13,511,652. Western roads: 
October, 1917, $31,882,016; October, 1916, $39,475,115. 


* * * 


HE suggestion has been made by Franklin Spen- 
cer Edmondes, a prominent lawyer in Phila- 
delphia, that the Government register all available 
labor including men and youths between 16 and 60. 
Also that men might be taken from occupations not 
considered useful and put to work according to their 
adaptability in industries needed to carry on the war. 
He also referred to the plan submitted to the Board 
of Education in Philadelphia to put to work students 
over 16 years of age on a double shift basis. This 
plan would require half of the youths of this age to 
work in places where they are most needed, while 
the other half are in school, and, at the end of two 
wecks, the two groups would exchange places. The 
plan is now being tried out at Girard College, Phil- 
adelphia. 
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As the mail trains from the South have been run- 
ning from ten to twelve hours late this week, there 
has been delay in receiving the photographs and re- 
ports from the Greenville Convention and Exhibition. 
This has made it impossible to mail on our usual 
schedule and subscribers will understand the reason 
if they fail to receive this week’s copy of the 
JOURNAL as promptly as usual. 


ADVANTAGE OF MACHINERY EXHIBITS 
- is useless to argue regarding the advantages 
of machinery exhibitions in the textile indus- 
try. Other trades, perhaps, have had a longer 
experience with regard to the usefulness of this 
form of publicity, but the textile industry has 
reached the point where it has realized that exhibi 
tions of the latest devices and appliances for the 
operation of industrial plants result in lasting good 
to members of machine building craft, as well as to 
those factors in the industry itself who are respon- 
sible for the economic running of their plants. 

In times and under conditions such as those with 
which the cotton manufacturer has been confronted 
within the last year, there is a possible tendency 
to neglect the matter of up-keep in the mill, be- 
cause of the pressure of business details that leave 
little time for extraneous matters. It is possible 
to sell mill products so far ahead at advantageous 
prices that the manufacturer has a tendency to for- 
get the possibilities of the future and is inclined to 
wait until it is absolutely necessary before replac- 
ing machinery that is not up to date. 

Nevertheless, the exhibition at Greenville this 
week was a demonstration that the leading factors 
in the Southern mill industry were alive to the ne- 
cessity of providing for the future in efficient ma- 
chinery equipment and accessories. It is rather 
significant that the experienced mill man can almost 
at once discern the new things which are adaptable 
to his line of business. A few minutes’ conversa- 
tion with any up-to-date manufacturer at the Green- 
ville show brought out the fact that he had dis- 
covered, even in a cursory examination of the ex- 
hibits, what were the new features that demanded 
consideration. Statements were almost unani- 
mous as to the matters that were of vital impor- 
tance, and they even went further in declaring 
that they would not hesitate to purchase what they 
needed as a result of their study of the various 
points of advanage involved in such machinery. 
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Machine builders in the textile field are in no 
better position to promise prompt delivery of their 
product than those in any other field, or than tex- 
tile manufacturers themselves, and yet, from a can- 
vass of the exhibitors at Greenville, it was sur- 
prising to learn of the amount of business which 
had been placed and accepted. The handicaps with 
which machinery makers have been confronted 
should have resulted in a minimum of new devel- 
opments in this line of manufacture, but judging 
from the word of interested visitors to the Green- 
ville exposition, the progressiveness and ability to 
overcome difficulties by representative machinery 
builders were matters for decided congratulation. 

It is evident, however, that even under ordinary 
circumstances ability to produce sufficient new 
ideas for development into machines is not great 
enough for a textile machinery show once a year. 
The bi-annual display in Greenville, however, lo- 
cated permanently as it is, in a building erected by 
members of the industry itself, attracts a repre- 
sentation that would be impossible in any other 
section, and in such numbers as to make it not 
only a feasible matter, but also of great educa- 
tional value to practical mill men who are directly 
responsible for the correct and efficient running of 
machinery. Heads of mills have’ testified to the 
actual advantages that have resulted from these 
exhibitions and have backed their statements by 
decisions in many cases to see to it that their 
executive force takes advantage of the opportunity 
to acquire knowledge and inspiration from the 
displays of those things that are needed in the 
operation of their plants. 


TRADE ADVISERS AND COMMITTEES 
_ delay of the Council of National Defense 
in asking for resignations of members of 
trade committees co-operating with its advisory 
committees, and its failure to make clear the rea- 
sons why these resignations were demanded, and 
to state what would be its future plans for co-op- 
eration with industry, have been the cause of many 
unfortunate misunderstandings, and of some embar- 
rassment for members of the old co-operating com- 
mittees. Letters requesting resignations were sent 
out prior to the convening of the present Congress. 
The public statement explaining why these resig- 
nations were asked and giving the new plans was 
not published until the end of the following week. 
Even now it is not generally understood that ex- 
pert trade advisers appointed by chairmen of the 
advisory committees must give up their business 
connections to accept such appointments. 

The law which obliged this action of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense is contained in section three 
of an act controlling the distribution of food prod- 
ucts and fuel, passed by the last Congress and 
found in public document No. 41. It provides that 
no voluntary or paid agent of the United States 
shall have anything to do with a Government con- 
tract in which he is directly or indirectly interested, 
or participate in the awarding of a contract or or- 
der; nor shall he make a recommendation concern- 
ing a Government contract in which he may have 
pecuniary interest without making a complete dis- 
closure of that fact. If strictly interpreted this law 
may not debar a textile manufacturer or business 
man from serving as an expert adviser on one of 
the advisory boards of the Council of National De- 
fense, but in order to avoid every suspicion and 
complication the elimination of business relations 
would seem advisable. These expert advisers as- 
sume most of the important functions of the old 
co-operative committees, and the new committees 
that are to be selected by the various industries 
as their representatives can do little more than 
make suggestions and give advice when called upon. 

It is unfortunate that such a change is necessi- 
tated at a time when the old co-operating com- 
mittees had become accustomed to the requirements 
of the Council of National Defense and were op- 
erating smoothly and_ effectively. Comparatively 
few of the members of these committees are in a 
position to abandon their business connections en- 
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tirely for the duration of the war and accept Gov- 
ernment appointments, which means that many 
new men unacquainted with the work will have to 
be sought. No business man will question the 
ethical soundness of the law requiring these 
changes, but many consider it unfortunate that its 
requirements could not have been anticipated. 


HAS WOOL BEEN WASTED? 
(= of the purposes of the investigation of the 

Army Quartermaster’s Department by the 
Senate Commitee on Military Affairs is said to in- 
volve charges of a shortage of clothing. Rumors 
of a shortage of overcoats and winter uniforms at 
various cantonments have been common report for 
some time and in some instances they have been 
coupled with the rumor that the shortage was due 
to inaccurate estimates of the sizes required and 
that considerable stocks of unsuitable sizes have been 
accumulated. Color is lent to the latter rumor by 
the fact that the old schedule of sizes used by the 
Army Quartermaster’s Department was revised last 
August and that further revisions are being con- 
sidered. 

It is not at all strange that a schedule of sizes 
adapted for a small army on a peace footing should 
be found inaccurate and wasteful for an army of 
the present size that must be outfitted quickly on a 
war basis. The inexplicable feature is that it should 
have taken the Quartermaster’s Department four 
months to find that its old size schedules were 
wrong. The wool conservation that counts most 
is that which can be stimulated in the saving of 
clothing and finished fabrics and unless these 
rumors are proved groundless the Army Quarter- 
master’s Department will stand convicted of being 
the most wasteful consumer of wool fabrics in the 


country. 


THE BOSTON WOOL AUCTION 

i the remainder of the Australian wools to be 

offered at auction in Boston by the British Gov- 
ernment in January are of as high grade as the first 
lot to be sold January 3, they can hardly fail to 
stimulate spirited competition and the payment of 
fair prices. At the same time there are certain 
factors that may tend to discourage general com- 
petition for the wools. Most important of these 
is the fact that manufacturers, who have hereto- 
fore been regular users of such wools, have been 
obliged by the unavailability of such staple to change 
the character of their production. These manufac- 
turers are unlikely to resume the production of 
fabrics requiring superior Australian merinos un- 
less they can be assured of an adequate and steady 
supply. But there is no assurance that more than 
these 45,000 bales of Australian wools will be avail- 
able for civilian use until after the war is over and 
all Government restrictions are eliminated. It is 
not impossible, therefore, that competition at the 
coming sales will be confined to comparatively few 
manufacturers and dealers, but that these few may 
compete keenly in their effort to secure supplies 
large enough to make the investment worth while. 


INFERIOR SEA ISLAND CROP 
ONFIRMATION of early reports that the new 
Sea Island cotton crop is unusually deficient 
in character and is excessively wasty is particularly 
unfortunate in view of the fact that considerable 
quantities of such cotton will be required for Gov- 
ernment uses for which maximum fiber strength is 
most important. For such purposes length of fiber 
is far less important than maximum spirality, fine- 
ness and freedom from unripe and immature fibers. 
The present crop of Sea Island cotton is deficient 
in each of these particulars. It is quite certain that 
some of the best Mississippi and Arkansas staples 
of shorter length, but of greater fineness and 
spirality than the Sea Island, will be found stronger 
than the latter, and superior for airplane cloth and 
other fabrics requiring unusual strength. Under 
the circumstances, however, it will be necessary for 
the Government to co-operate with spinners in in- 

creasing imports of the best Egyptian cotton. 
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WAR COMMITTEES 





Trade Representatives Appointed to Suc- 
ceed Former Committees 


WasuincTon, D. C., Dec. 12.—The 
following War Service Committees of 
special interest to our readers were an- 
nounced here to-day to co-operate with 
the Council of National Defense. 

Committee on Wool and Worsted.— 
Nathaniel Stevens, of North Andover, 
Mass., chairman; E. Brooks Stevens 
and Frederick Edington. 

Committee on Silk—Charles Cheney, 
chairman; H. Schniewind, Louis 
Stearns, M. W. Kippel and Robert J. 
F. Schwarzenbach, all of New York. 

Committee on Felt—W. A. Forman, 
of New York; J. C. Collins, of St. 
Louis; J. M. Richardson, of Lockland, 
Ohio; H. M. Nichols, of Lockport, 
N. Y., and G. M. Graves, of East Wal- 
pole, Mass. 

Committee on Cotton—Ronald T. 
Lyman, chairman; John S. Lawrence 
(other committeemen to be announced 
later). 

Committee on Cotton Waste.—Rich- 
ard Mayer, of Boston, chairman; 
Samuel L. Ayres, of Boston, and Henry 
F. McGrady, of Fall River. 

Committee on Clothing—Herbert C. 
Ansorge, chairman; Leon Mann, Nor- 
bert D. Light. 

Committee on Underwear.—Hewitt 
Coburn, Jr., of Hartford, Conn.; A. C. 
Dunhan, of New Haven; L. W. Tif- 
fany, of Winsted, Conn.; C. B. Stephen- 
son, of South Bend, Ind.; J. C. Rou- 
lette, of Hagerstown, Md.; C. P. Baker, 
of Lowell, Mass.; Charles L. Macom- 
ber, of Taunton, Mass.; C. F. Winship, 
of Wakefield, Mass.; D. L. Galbraith, 
of Bay City, Mich.; E. A. Clements, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich.; Myron H. 
Powell, of Muskegon, Mich.; F. M. 
Stowell, of Minneapolis, Minn.; Nathan 
Hatch, of Albany, N. Y.; John K. 
Stewart, of Amsterdam, N. Y.; Mar- 
shall Ely, of Oswego, N. Y.; F. B. 
Harder, of Philmot, N. Y.; S. Wright, 
Jr.. of Troy, N. Y.; R. W. Jones, of 
Utica, N. Y.; F. W. Kavanaugh, of 
Waterford, N. Y.; W. C. Ruffin, of 
Mayodan, N. C.; P. H. Hanes, Jr., of 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; F. N. Shipley, 
of Piqua, Ohio; J. L. Black, of Piqua, 
Ohio; Joseph Feldenheimer, of Phila- 
delphia; Benj. Gibbs, of Philadelphia; 
Thomas F. Barry, of Philadelphia; Roy 
W. Lotspeich, of Knoxville, Tenn., and 
H. S. Cooper, of Kenosha, Wis. 

Committee on Sweaters.—William H. 
Wye, of Needham, Mass.; A. W. 
Spalding, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Isaac 
Roff, of Cohoes, N. Y.; Gus Bam- 
berger, of Cleveland; H. Friedman, of 
Cleveland; H. T. Ballard, of Norris- 
town, Pa.; Frederick Mayer, of Phila- 
delphia; G. H. Packard, of Appleton, 
Wis.; W. B. Tryell, of Delavan, Wis., 
and Otto A. Finck, of Milwaukee, Wis. 





THE GOVERNMENT INSISTS 





Deliveries of Duck of First Importance 
—Commercial Orders Not Allowed 


A new form of orders issued by the 
Government to manufacturers of duck 
and others is more positive as to ob- 
ligations, imperative as to priority and 
reassuring as to price. The goods 
sought under this form of order 
are of different varieties and the 
urgency of demand warrants the im- 
perative form adopted which resembles 
in some respects the form handed to 
manufacturers of copper, steel and other 
commodities on which Government 
price agreements reached. 

These orders follow: 

1. Pursuant to the provisions of the 
Acts of Congress, Naval Appropriation 
Act, approved March 4, 1917, and the 
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Urgent Deficiency Act, approved June 
15, 1917 (quoted in part on reverse here- 
of), and acting under the direction of 
the President of the United States, an 
order is hereby placed with you under 
the conditions stated in sub-paragraph 
B (sub-paragraph A is eliminated) to 
furnish and deliver material needed by 
the navy as listed below. Compliance 
with this order is obligatory, and no 
commercial orders shall be allowed by 
you to interfere with the delivery here- 
in provided for. 

Paragraph B referred to is as fol- 
lows: 

(b) As it is impracticable to now de- 
termine a reasonable and just compen- 
sation for the material to be delivered, 
the fixing of the price will be subject 
to later determination. You are assured 
of a reasonable profit under this order; 
and as an advance payment you will be 
paid the unit prices stated hereon, with 
the understanding that such advance 
payment will not be considered as hav- 
ing any bearing upon the price to be 
subsequently fixed. Any difference be 
tween the amount of such advance pay- 
ment and the amount finally determined 
upon as being just and reasonable will 
be paid to you or refunded by you, as 
the case may be. 


NEW EXPORT RULES 





Foreign Sales of Exports Controlled by 
War Trade Board 

The War Trade Board announces that 
the form of agreement which it has pre- 
pared for shippers to sign when they are 
shipping to their own branches or agen- 
cies abroad, is to supersede any other 
form of such agreement heretofore is- 
sued. Shippers are further advised that 
the mere signing of this agreement does 
not necessarily mean that licenses will 
be granted to them. The form is pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Exports to meet 
the requirements only of those shippers 
who have been in the habit of carrying 
stocks abroad with their own branches. 
If the War Trade Board grants a license 
to the shipper to ship to his own branch, 
it has heretofore exercised no control 
over what the branch might do with the 
goods on receipt of same. The branch 
might sell these goods to an enemy 
house, when if the application to ship 
to this enemy house had been made to 
the Bureau of Exports the license would 
not have been granted. In order, there- 
fore, to make the work of the Bureau 
more effective, and at the same time, not 
to work any hardship on those reputable 
shippers who have had branch houses 
established in foreign countries, this 
form is prepared. 

Shippers should bear in mind that 
there is more than the legal obligation 
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resting upon them when they sign this 
contract, and they will be asked to show 
any proof they may have that it can be 
carried out. The mere signing of the 
contract without the furnishing of any 
proof that its provisions can be carried 
out by the consignor would render the 
contract useless so far as the purposes 
of the Bureau of Exports are concerned. 

When the goods are received at the 
destination abroad by the branch or 
agent of the shipper, they cannot be re- 
sold in, or exported from, such foreign 
country without complying with the reg- 
ulations. 

The Bureau also calls the attention of 
shippers to the fact that this agreement 
is not to be used to in any way sup- 
plant the supervision of consignees, but 
to strengthen it. 

Any shipper wishing to use such 
agreement should first make application 
to the War Trade Board, setting forth 
reasons for so doing. 


SHIPPING SCARCE 





Officials Look for Little Prompt Relief 
in Immediate Future 

WasuHinctTon, D. C., Dec. 11.—Gov- 
ernment officials here in touch with the 
ocean traffic situation say that it is be- 
coming more of a problem to obtain 
shipping space for British ports. No 
space is available for London, Manches- 
ter or Hull, and only limited quantities 
for Liverpool and Glasgow. This situ- 
ation, which is always expected at the 
present time of the year, is said to be 
likely to prevail up to the end of De- 
cember and possibly during January. 
Ocean rates are correspondingly high. 

Space is scarce and rates are strong 
also to the French Atlantic ports. Af- 
ter Government requirements are satis- 
fied, priority is given to goods which 
are classed as essentials. To Marseilles, 
all steamers in view are booked full. 
It is possible, it is said, that a limited 
amount of space may be available later 
this month. To Italy, the situation con- 
tinues fairly easy. Rates are high, but 
prompt clearance can be obtained. 

The service has been resumed to 
Greece. To Holland and Scandinavian 
countries, shipping remains at a stand- 
still. South American ports are an ex- 
ception to the general situation. Space 
in that direction is plentiful and rates 
have eased off. To the Orient rates 
continue strong. There are only a few 
steamers sailing from New York, and 
space from the Pacific ports is becoming 
scarce. To Australia, the service from 
New York has been augmented. AIl- 
though rates are steady, space is more 
readily obtainable. From Pacific ports, 
steamers continue to be booked full in 
advance of their sailing dates, 


Latest Cable News 





Manchester, Eng., Dec. 13 (Special cable to the Journal).—Market quieter. 
American government cotton crop estimate ignored. Buyers showing less in- 
terest, but prices very firm. Yarn and cloth deeply sold. Wage settlement 
providing 15 per cent. advance ratified. Control Board reduced levies on 
employers running additional machinery. 
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WOOL AUCTIONS SET 





In Boston Chamber of Commerce on 
January 3 

The first of the auction sales of Aus- 
tralian wool in Boston will be held on 
the trade room floor of the Chamber of 
Commerce on Thursday, Jan. 3, at four 
o’clock in the afternoon. The wools 
will be on show at the new storehouse 
of Hallowell, Jones & Donald on Mon- 
day, Dec. 31; Wednesday, Jan. 2, and 
Thursday, Jan 3. The first catalogue 
will comprise 4,736 bales 

According to an official announcement 
of the Textile Alliance, which in co-op- 
eration with Frank B. Windeler, is ar- 
ranging the details of these sales on be- 
half of the British Government, this 
catalogue is composed of 1,100 bales of 
superior merino combing, 800 bales of 
64-70s clothing, 1,600 bales of merino 
combing pieces and bellies, free or 
nearly free. 

ADMISSION TICKETS 

Admission to these auctions will be 
by ticket only, and these can be secured 
at the Textile Alliance office, 4 Liberty 
Square, Boston. 

The two ships bringing the remain- 
ing quantity of about 46,000 bales are 
due in this country shortly, and all of 
this wool should reach Boston before 
the end of the year. Further auctions 
will be arranged at as early a date as 
possible. 


POOR SEA ISLAND CROP 





Smaller Crop Deficient in Character and 
Wasty 

Several spinners who have received 
sample shipments of the new Sea Island 
cotton and have given them a mill test 
have had their previous suspicions con- 
firmed as to the poor character and ex- 
cessive waste of most of these cottons. 
This is particularly unfortunate because 
the demand for all staples cotton is 
large and the available supply is below 
the average. Estimates of the Sea 
Island crop are for a total of not over 
90,000 bales, which is only an average 
crop and much smaller than last year’s 
crop. The scarcity of good Sea Island 
staple will make it necessary for domes- 
tic spinners to rely more than was ex- 
pected upon Egyptian importations. 

The lateness of the Seas Island crop 
and the ravages of the boll-weevil are 
said to be the principal causes of the 
poor character and wastiness of the 
new crop. There is an unusual amount 
of unripe and immature fiber and the 
cotton from nearly all districts is much 
below average spirality. Buyers who 
purchased by grade will have to accept 
deliveries, but most English spinners 
purchase according to character or type 
and their rejections are certain to be un- 
usually large. 


EGYPTIAN COTTON EMBARGO 





Extension of Previous British and Egyp- 
tian Rulings 

The American Consul General at Lon- 
don cabled under date of Dec. 7 that the 
“ Egyptian Government prohibits the ex- 
port of cotton from Egypt except under 
license from general officer commanding. 
Cotton Export Regulation Committee, 
set up in Egypt, which will allocate 
quantities to be exported to each coun- 
try from September 1, last. Licenses 
will be granted to each exporter on 
basis of exports in recent years.” 

In explanation of this cable it may be 
stated that the terms of the embargo 
on raw cotton, which has been in ex- 
istence since 1915, prohibited exporta- 
tion to all ports in Europe and on the 
Mediterranean and Black Seas other 
than those of the United Kingdom, the 
allied countries, and Spain. 
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TEXTILE CLUB DINES 
Necessities the Theme of the 
Speakers 

Textil ( lub held 


: ‘ 
nd dinner at the 


its regular fall 
Hotel Mar 
Dec. 8. 
of the storm, which was one of 
t New York City has 


a represe¢ nta- 


on Saturday evening, 
seen 
nere Was 
Thirty-five members 
n Government 

sat down to the 
than on 


service, 


' smaller 

This was 
by the interesting program. 

the speakers were C. B. Hay- 
vard, of the O’Brien Trading Corpora- 
tion; E. E. Pratt, Vice-President Paci- 
fic Commercial Company; E. J. 
ing, of the Textile Color Card Associa- 
tion; James Chittick, of New York; 
John R. Munn, of the American Woolen 
member of a Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Wool Conservation Com- 
mittee; Doctor J. Merritt Mathews, of 
the Council of National Research, and 
others. Doctor Joseph F. X. Harold, 
president of the club, was toastmaster. 
The addresses of the first four speak- 
ers named appeared in TEXTILE WorLD 
JournaL of Dec. 8. 


largely 


ide up for 


Read- 


Company and 


The main theme of the evening was 
the textile industry’s part in the prose- 
cution of the war. Mr. Munn, who 
made the first spoke on the 
necessity of conserving our wool supply. 
Mr. Munn said in part: 


add SS, 


“Two-thirds of the world’s produc- 
tion of wool lies within the British Em- 
pire. Normally we import 105,000,000 
pounds, making 240,000,000 for our total 
requirements, or 2% pounds per capita 
per year. The average annual consump- 
tion of a man of military age is about 5 
pounds of virgin wool. When he be 
comes a soldier he must have more. 
Best estimates put the consumption of a 
man in military service at 662-3 pounds 
per year—over thirteen times his civ- 
ilian rate. We must provide 200,000,000 
pounds of scoured wool annually for 
3,000,000 men in arms, and we produce 
in our country only 135,000,000 pounds. 
With three per cent of the population 
consuming 200,000,000 pounds, how shall 
we provide for the ninety-seven per 
cent still in civil life? By economy in 
cutting garments, by use of shoddy and 
substitutes and by reduction in purchase 
of new clothing, we hope to reduce the 
consumption of the ninety-seven per 
cent to 150,000,000 pounds.” 

In speaking of market conditions, Mr. 
Munn brought out the fact that England 
established fixed prices and has main- 
tained a level fifty-five per cent above 
July, 1914. In this country prices have 
been mounting until they are seventy 
per cent above England’s. He went on 
to say: “ But the world has two prices 
for wool—one in Great Britain and one 
in this country, established by our in- 
satiable demands. * When trade again 
becomes free and unrestricted either 
British values must rise or American 
shrink. Then will come a day of reck- 
oning. Nothing we can do will help 
us hold our export trade against Eng- 
land’s goods manufactured from lower 
priced wool stocks or prevent England 
from underselling us in our own mar- 
ket.” 

Dr. Mathews spoke about the prob- 
lems which the Government was meet- 
ing and overcoming every day. Dr. 
Harold, the toastmaster, predicted the 
day when textiles would be made by the 
chemists out of a plastic mass of the 
speed of a printing press. Dr. Dan- 
nerth, Professor R. S. Cox, of Phila- 
delphia Textile School, and Robert T. 
Francis, of the Pontoosuc Woolen Man- 
ufacturing Company, also made ad- 
dresses. 
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CONTROL OF IMPORTS 


Licenses Required for Raw Materials—- 
Meaning of Proclamation 


Whenever during the present war the 
President shall find that the public 
safety so requires and shall make 
proclamation thereof it shall be unlaw- 
ful to import into the United States 
from any country named in such proc- 
lamation any article or articles men- 
tioned in such proclamation except at 
such time or times, and under such 
regulations or orders, and subject to 
such limitations and exceptions as the 
President shall prescribe, until other- 
wise ordered by the President or by 
Congress: Provided, however, That no 
preference shall be given to the ports 
of one State over those of another.— 
Section II. of the Enemy Trading Act. 

The proclamation of the President on 
November 28, prohibiting designated 
imports from ally and enemy countries 
alike—their colonies, possessions and 
protectorates—though provided for in 
section No. II. of Act of Congress, “to 
define, regulate and punish trading with 
the enemy,” passed and approved Oct 6, 
nevertheless fell like a bolt from a clear 
sky and caused some inevitable con- 
fusion and inconvenience in the textile 
industries generally. The commodities 
named in the proclamation may be all 
classed as industrial necessities and so 
far as the textile industries are con- 
cerned all their fibrous raw products 
are on the list—flax, hemp, jute, sisal, 
cotton and wool. 

The first effect of this proclamation 
on the wool industry particularly was 
to throw into the discard both the Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia plans for enabling 
the Government to acquire at reason- 
able prices the South American clip. 
And following came considerable con- 
fusion regarding the exact meaning of 
the proclamation as to materials already 
bought in foreign countries or in tran- 
sit. Advices from Washington how- 
ever have modified the original pro- 
posal so that the collectors at the vari- 
ous ports of entry will be allowed to 
clear without license all goods coming 
in up to and including December 12. 
After that date a license will be re- 
quired before clearance will be granted. 

The War Trade Board now controls 
exports and imports. Licenses to im- 
port are issued by the Bureau of Im- 
ports of that board. Such licenses are 
to be filled out in duplicate and when 
granted are for 90 days and, for cause, 
revocable. The license covers in whole 
or in part the importation of the com- 
modities named in the application. It is 
not the licensing of a company to im- 
port but the licensing of a specified 
purchase. 

There are 31 questions for the appli- 
cant to answer designed to give the 
Government full information regarding 
proposed transactions. Nos. 20, 21 and 
22 read as follows: Is the commodity 
to be imported for your own manufac- 
turing use? Is it to be held in stock 
by you for future sale? Is it imported 
by you for account of others? Answers 
to these queries will, it may be noted, 
put the board in a position to curb 
speculation and prevent trading with or 
by undesirable concerns. Coincident 
with the issuing of this proclamation 
a black list of 1,600 Latin-American 
concerns was made public. 

Many of the commodities for which 
permits are now required have hitherto 
been released from foreign countries 
only on the guarantee given by the 
American importer that such goods 
were for domestic or government pur- 
poses. The effect therefore of the 
governmental control of imports will 
be to expedite the bringing to this 
country of materials for its industries. 


OBITUARY 


Eugene Forrester Caldwell 

Eugene Forrester Caldwell, associated 
with George H. McFadden & Bro., cot- 
ton merchants, Philadelphia, died Tues- 
day, Dec. 6, at the age of 69 years. He 
was very highly regarded by the firm 
as well as the trade with whom he came 
in contact. He was identified with the 
financial department of the firm. 


Charles Fletcher Hartley 


Lieutenant Charles Fletcher Hartley, 
of the Coldstream Guards, British Ex- 
peditionary Forces, and son of Harry 
Hartley, former proprietor of Victoria 
Mills, Thornton, R. I., was killed in 
action Nov. 27, before Cambrai, France. 
Lieutenant Hartley was the oldest of a 
family of four children. He was only 
20 years of age. His father retired 
from business several years ago and 
since then he and his family have re- 
sided in England. 


Wendall &. ‘Verse 


Wendell E. Turner, treasurer of the 
Massasoit Manufacturing Company, Fall 
River, Mass., since the start of this com- 
pany in 1882, and also treasurer of the 
Swansea (Mass.) Dye Works, died at 
his home in Fall River on Friday, last 
week, after a short attack of pneu- 
monia. Mr. Turner was born in Monte- 
ville, Conn., on October 5, 1850, and 
went to Fall River in 1881. The year 
following his arrival he founded the 
Massasoit Mfg. Co., and since that time 
has been actively identified with its oper- 
ation, officiating almost entirely in the 
capacity of treasurer. The concern en- 
joyed unbounded prosperity under his 
management and was considered one of 
the most prosperous in the city. The 
company was formed to take over the 
business of W. H. & W. E. Turner of 
New York City. The Swansea Dye 
Works, of which the deceased was 
treasurer, was purchased of the Swan- 
sea Bleachery in 1890 and incorporated 
under the name of the Swansea Dye 
Works. It was equipped for printing, 
dyeing and finishing cotton piece goods. 
Besides his textile connections Mr. Tur- 
ner was president of the Fall River 
National Bank, and when the Morris 
Plan Bank was organized in that city 
he was elected its president. He was 
also largely interested in street railways 
and real estate of his city. The de- 
ceased was of philanthropic turn of 
mind, and gave considerable to charit- 
able purposes, many of which were 
never known to but the donor and re- 
cipient. He was a member of the Que- 
quechan Club and the Rhode Island 
Country Club. He is survived by his 
widow, Josephine M. Turner; and a 
sister, Mrs. Anna A. Ackerman, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., also a number of 
nephews and nieces. The funeral was 
held on Tuesday from his late resi- 
dence. 


Frank S. Fay 


Frank Slater Fay, treasurer of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Woolen Mill Co., 
died suddenly at his home in that city 
after an illness lasting about a month. 
A consultation of specialists a few days 
before his death determined the cause 
of his illness to be acute hemorrhagic 
pancreatitis, and decided upon an oper- 
ation from which he never recovered. 
Mr. Fay was one of Worcester’s most 
prominent business men and had been 
identified with the Worcester Woolen 
Mill Co. for some 35 years. He was a 
member of the Manufacturers’ Textile 
Club, of Worcester County; of the 
National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers, and was a vice-president and 
director of the American Association of 
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Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers. 
He was born in West Upton, Mass., 52 
years ago and after receiving a public 
school education worked for a short 
time in his father’s grocery store in 
Worcester, later accepting a position in 
the office of the Worcester Woolen Mill 
Co. Mr. Fay’s success in business was 
largely due to his sterling honesty, per- 
severance and native ability. He made 
friends easily and enjoyed a personal 
acquaintance with nearly all of the em- 
ployes of the company. He is survived 
by his widow. Private services were 
held at his late residence Tuesday aft- 
ernoon, followed by public services at 
the Church of the Unity which were 
conducted by Worcester County Com- 
mandery, Knights Templar. A large 
trade representation was present, in- 


FRANK 5S, FAY 


cluding many from New York and 
Boston. The American Association of 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers 
was represented by former President 
Robert T. Francis, and Secretary J. J. 
Nevins, Jr., who presented the follow- 
ing resolutions of sympathy adopted by 
the association at a special meeting of 
the board of directors on Monday: 


Wuereas, The Board of Directors of 
the American Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Manufacturers, called in 
special meeting on account of the death 
of Mr. Frank S. Fay, a director and 
vice-president, is deeply grieved and 
shocked; and, 

Wuereas, The board realizes the loss 
Mr. Fay’s death involves to the board, 
the association and the industry; 

Now, FurrtHer, Be it resolved that 
this expression of its deep sympathy be 
spread upon the minutes of this meet- 
ing and a copy thereof forwarded to 
Mrs. Fay and the Worcester Woolen 
Mills Co. 


Enemy Patent Licenses 


The Federal Trade Commission has. 
issued detailed rules and regulations 
that must be conformed with by domes- 
tic manufacturers in applying for li- 
censes for the use of enemy patents and 
copyrights. 


Webb Bill Passes Senate 


WasHINGTON, Dec. 13 (Special). — 
The Webb bill, which has been under 
consideration by Congress for a long 
period, with amendments, was passed’ 
late yesterday afternoon by the Senate. 
The bill was sent to conference and’ 
adjustments will be made between the 
House and Senate. This bill, it will be 
remembered, permits the pooling of in- 
terests for the promotion of export 
trade. 
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Annual Meeting of Western Knitters 


Three War 


Committees 


HE third annual meeting of the 
Western members of the National 
Hosiery and Underwear Association 
was held at the La Salle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Dec. 7. While the attendance, per- 
haps, was slightly less than a year ago, 
the consensus of opinion was that the 
meeting was the best, from a practic- 
able business standpoint, of the three 
ield in this Western territory. 

President P. C. Withers opened the 
meeting with a brief review of the con- 
ditions in the hosiery and underwear 
narket, and among other things re- 
ferred to the criticism that had been 
nade of textile manufacturers serving 
committees of the Council of De- 
fense, while at the same time executing 
orders from the Government for goods 
produced in their mills. He thought the 
criticism was uncalled for, as these men 
were among the ablest and broadest of 
our best citizenship, and he knew that 
hey would render patriotic and valua- 
le assistance to the country in their po- 
itions as industrial advisors to the 
Council of Defense, and were better 
qualified to do this than any one else. 
He also referred to the attempt being 
made to have work done at the homes 
of loopers who could not come to the 
mills, and stated that the plan did not 
appeal to him. 

W. B. Tyrrell, of the Bradley Knit- 
ting Co. and president of the National 
Sheep and Wool Bureau, was the first 
speaker, and outlined the shortage of 
wool and the great need for increasing 
the sheep flocks of the country in order 
to furnish enough wool for our domes- 
tic use. Mr. Tyrrell described the work 
of the National Bureau, of which he is 
the head, and the results that had been 
accomplished, especially in transferring 
a large number of the Western flocks to 
the cut-over lambs of Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota and Michigan. 

A general discussion was then held on 
the packages of goods to be shipped, and 
the request of the National Shipping 
Board that all freight and express pack- 
ages should be made up in the smallest 





a 


Service 
Appointed 


possible space, and to stand unusual 
usage entailed by the present stress of 
carrying powers and_ railroads. It 
seemed to be the concensus of opinion 
that hosiery boxes would have to be dis- 
carded, and envelopes used instead, and 
the package packed compact in water- 
proof wrapping paper in the manner 
that export shipments are wrapped. The 
discussion on this question was partici- 
pated in by President Withers, Joseph 
Zens, G. H. Curtis, H. M. Remington, 
E. A. Clements and W. B. Tyrrell. 

H. G. Herget, representing the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, then read 
a paper on the possibility of developing 
foreign trade, and advocating the pas- 
sage of the Webb Bill. The paper 
quoted a statement of C. L. Chandler, 
South American agent of the Southern 
Railway System, in reference to com- 
plaints from South America regarding 
the dumping of inferior American goods 
on that market. 

At the conclusion of his address, Sec- 
retary Carter stated that the association 
had already condemned this practise; 
that a committee had been appointed to 
investigate the reports, and that any 
member of the association found guilty 
this practise might be expelled. 

President Withers closed the morn- 
ing session with a ringing patriotic 
speech in which he said that no doubt 
all those present felt that the sole duty 
of the hour was for each to devote 
himself unreservedly to the interests of 
the country and the conducting of the 
war in the most energetic manner, so 
that it might be brought to an early and 
favorable conclusion, and named the fol- 
lowing committee on resolutions: 

J. Ogden Wells, W. B. Tyrrell, Thos. 
S. Tulley, Joseph Zens, E. A. Clements, 
Henry Pope, D. L. Galbraith. 

The meeting then adjourned for 
luncheon in the adjoining banquet room, 
an entirely informal affair at which 
members of the committees and others 
grouped themselves to transact business 
during the two hours’ recess. 

(Continued on page 117) 
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LUNCHEON OF MEMBERS OF WESTERN 


WHY THEY RESIGNED 


New Plan of Trade Co-operation with 
Council of National Defense 

In asking for the resignations of 
members of the old co-operating com- 
mittees, and in the appointment of new 
expert advisers, the Council of National 
Defense has caused unnecessary confu- 
sion, and misunderstanding by failing to 
give adequqate publicity to the reasons 
for its action. Most members of the old 
co-operating committees were aware that 
committees were to be disbanded, but 
most of them were under the impres- 
sion that the new policy of appointments 
would be made public before their resig- 
nations were requested. The letters 
asking for their resignations were re- 
ceived a few days before the present 
session of Congress convened, and there 
is every evidence that this action was 
premature and hastened by orders given 
by some one “higher up.” While the 
letters requesting resignations were 
courteous and complimentary in them- 
selves, they were interpreted by many 
recipients as representing summary dis- 
missal without adequate cause being 
shown. Even the public statement of 
the Council of National Defense, which 
was published Dec. 8 in the Official Bul- 
letin, and which explains the cause of 
these resignations and the new plan of 
organization in general terms, fails to 
refer to a section of public document 
No. 41, passed by the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress, which practically made illegal a 
continuation of the old co-operating 
trade committees. 


LAW THAT CAUSED RESIGNATIONS 

Section 3 of this law is as follows: 
“That no person acting either as a vol- 
untary or paid agent or employe of the 
United States in any capacity including 
an advisory capacity shall solicit, induce 
or attempt to induce any person or offi- 
cer authorized to execute or to direct 
the execution of contracts on behalf of 
the United States to make any contract 
or give any order for the furnishing to 
the United States of work, labor or 
services, or of materials, supplies or 
other property of any kind or character 
if such agent or employe has any pe- 
cuniary interest in such contract or or- 
der, or if he or any firm of which he 
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is a member or corporation, joint-stock 
company or association of which he is 
an officer or stockholde r, or in the pe- 
cuniary profits of which he is directly 


1 


or indirectly interested, shall be a party 
thereto. Nor shall any agent or em- 
ploye make or permit any committee 
or other body of which he is a member 
to make or participate in making any 
recommendation concerning such con- 
tract or order to any council board or 
commission of the United States, or any 


member or subordinate tl 
out making to the best of hi 
and belief a full and compl 


iereof with- 
s knowledge 
te disclosure 
in writing to such council board com- 
mission or subordinate of any and every 
pecuniary interest which he may have in 
such contract or order, and of his in- 
terest in any firm corporation company 
or association being a party thereto 
Nor shall he participate in the awarding 
of such contract or giving such order 
\ny wilful violation of any of the pro 
visions of this section shall be punish- 
able by a fine of not more than $10,000 
or by imprisonment of not more than 
five years or both Provided, that the 
provisions of this section shall not 
change, alter or repeal Section 41 of 
Chapter 321, Thirty-fifth Statutes at 


Large.” 


NATIONAL COUNCIL EXPLAINS 
The official statement of the Council 
of National Defense which was made 
public Dec. 8, and which purports to ex- 
plain why resignations of co-operating 
committees were demanded, and which 
gives the new plan of organization is as 
follows: 

The Council of National Defense was 
established to bring about the co-ordina- 
tion of industries and resources for the 
national security and welfare. Previous 
to the entrance of this country into the 
war steps were taken by the council so 
to mobilize the industries of the country 
that they could render effective assist- 
ance to the Nation in its hour of need. 
The crisis made imperative the necessity 
for prompt action. Since instant steps 
were necessary the Council of National 
Defense authorized the formation, under 
its direction, of co-operative committees 
of industry, to be composed of men rep- 
resentative of their respective lines 

These committees have given faithful, 

(Continued on page 117) 
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On last Saturday Frederick Ayer cele- 
brated 


dered the 


his 95th birthday, and was ten- 
well wishes of his many 
friends in the industry. Mr. Ayer, who 
is the father-in-law of President Wil- 
liam M. Wood of the American Woolen 
Co., still retains his directorship in the 
latter company, as well as in the Boston 
Elevated Railroad. 

Peter McCarthy, president of the 
Troy (N. Y.) Waste Company, whose 
charitable gifts run into thousands each 
year, aside a sum of money, 
amount not given, but estimated to be 
more than $500,000, to be used as the 
nucleus of a fund to be distributed by 
a corporation known as the McCarthy 
Charities, Inc. 


has set 


The directors of the Five Cents Sav- 
ings Bank of Fall River include the fol- 
lowing men who are prominent in the 
textile industry in that city: Simeon 
B. Chase, treasurer of the King Philip 
and Tecumseh Mills; Randall N. Dur- 
fee, treasurer of the Border City Manu- 
facturing Ce Oliver S. Hawes, cloth 
and cotton broker; Leontine Lincoln, 
president of the Mills and 
the Lincoln Manufacturing Co.; Nathan 
Durfee of the American Printing Co., 
and Edward B. Jennings, head of the 


Algonquin Printing Co. 


Seaconnet 


George Fish has resigned his position 
as general manager of the Jenckes Spin- 
ning Co., cotton goods, Pawtucket, R. I. 
During Mr. Fish’s connection with the 
company it has had a remarkable growth 
and has become one of the largest man- 
ufacturers of tire fabrics in the coun- 
try. Mr. Fish has no definite plans for 
the future and is now enjoying a well 
earned rest. 

C. L. Merrick, president and treas- 
urer of the Northland Knitting Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., was a visitor in 
Philadelphia recently looking over the 
needle situation. 


John F. Norman, general manager of 
the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., 
Thompsonville, Conn., was elected a 
director and appointed a vice-president 
of the company, at a recent special 
meeting held in Boston. At the same 
meeting, Frank Deknatel was appointed 
treasurer to fill the unexpired term of 
George E. Perkins, deceased. 


Theodore Belanger of the Champlain 
Silk Mills of Whitehall, N. Y., has re- 
turned from Japan, where he spent sev- 
eral months in the interests of his com- 
pany. 

Lieutenant Aubrey E. Meyer, a lieu- 
tenant with the field forces of Great 
Britain and son of A. E. Meyer, presi- 
dent of the Champlain Silk Mills, is 
spending a short furlough with his 
father at his home in Whitehall, N. Y. 


James H. Shine, president of the Hope 
Knitting Co., Cohoes, N. Y., and one of 
the most prominent figures in the knit 
goods industry in eastern and central 
New York, has been designated as gov- 
ernment supervisor of production in the 
manufacture of underwear for govern- 
ment forces in the district comprising 
Cohoes and vicinity. 


Charles H. Fish gave an interesting 
talk on his recent South American trip 
at the December meeting of the Textile 
Club, at Young’s Hotel, Boston. Mr. 
Fish illustrated his talk with pictures 
taken in Peru, Chile and Bolivia, and 
also by numerous native textiles. Pres- 
ident Lewis Dexter presided at the 
meeting. 


THE PERSONAL PAGE 


William Price, wool buyer for the 
Arlington Mills, was elected to the 
board of aldermen of his home city, 
Newton, Mass., this week. 


W. R. Bell, formerly in charge of 
the export department of the Cannon 
Mills, New York City, and who was 
commissioned a first lieutenant in the 
U. S. army after attending the train- 
ing Plattsburg, has 
signed for duty at Camp Dix, N. J. 


camp at been as- 


W. D. Martin, Jr., a second lieuten- 
ant with the 12th regiment at Spartan- 
burg, S. C., and who was formerly asso- 
ciated with the gray goods department 
of the Cannon Mills, New York City, 
visited the market this week. 


Howard T. Westerman, connected 
with the Philadelphia office of George 
H. McFadden & Bro., cotton merchants, 
is now stationed at Camp Meade. He 
is supply sergeant of Company D, 304th 
Engineers. Sergeant Westerman is the 
William T. Westerman of the 
Ontario Spinning Co., Philadelphia, who 
is widely known throughout the in- 
dustry. 


Milton M. Myers, associated with 
Clarence L. Myers, cotton and _ silk 
yarns, Philadelphia, has enlisted in the 
United States Naval Reserve force for 
the duration of the war. 


son of 


Among those graduated from the Of- 
ficer’s Training Camp at Plattsburg, N. 
Y,. Nov. 24, was August Klipstein, jr., 
son of August Klipstein, president of 
A. Klipstein & Co., New York City. He 
has received a commission as first lieu- 
tenant in the infantry. 


Francis D'Olier, connected with 
Franklin D’Olier & Co., cotton yarn 
merchants of Philadelphia, has taken 
a position in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment at Washington. 


J. Alfred Thackrah, formerly with 
the Notaseme Hosiery Co., Philadel- 
phia, is the supply sergeant of his com- 
pany in the 103d Regiment of Engi- 
neers at Camp Hancock, Ga. 


Wm. H. Richardson, worsted yarns, 
Philadelphia, who has been most actively 
interested in the organization and devel- 
opment of the Home Defense Reserve, 
was recently appointed corporal in his 
company in West Philadelphia, follow- 
ing a successful examination in mili- 
tary tactics and maneuvers. 


David D. O’Brien has been elected 


secretary of Lesher, Whitman & Co., 
cotton goods, this city, to succeed Wil- 
liam M, Lesher, who resigned to join 


the Government service. 


Stuart W. Cramer of Charlotte, N. C., 
reached home late last week after a six 
weeks’ absence in Washington, where he 
has been acting as a member of the ad- 
visory committee on the excess profits 
tax, appointed by President Wilson. 


Wyckliffe Draper, son of George A. 
Draper of the Draper Corporation, 
Hopedale, Mass., has been commis- 
sioned a captain in the United States 
artillery. Early in the war he enlisted 
in the British army, and was a lieu- 
tenant in the Royal field artillery. He 
was wounded by shrapnel last July and 
returned to this country. Upon his re- 
covery he applied for a commission in 
the service of the United States, with 
the result as noted. 


Wm. S. Emley, Philadelphia repre- 
sentative of Tolar & Hart, cotton yarns, 


has received an appointment as cor- 
poral in his company of the Home De- 
fense Reserves organized in the Olney 
section of Philadelphia. 


Charles Briggs’s place as overseer of 
dyeing at the woolen mill in Ashaway, 
R. I., has been taken by J. Burke, of 
Carolina, R. I. Mr. Briggs, who held 
the place seven years, and a brother, 
have joined the naval reserve. 


In the recent city election in New 
Bedford, Mass., James McCarty, an 
overseer in the Bristol Manufacturing 
Co., was elected a member of the city 
council, from Ward 3, and from Ward 4, 
Andrew H. Ashley, yarn broker, was 
similarly elected. 


Herbert E. Hornberger, for 12 years 
superintendent of the Mohnton (Pa.) 
Knitting Mills, secured a position as 
superintendent of the Hosiery and 
Underwear Department of the New 
Jersey State penitentiary. 


William B. Kaiser, superintendent of 
the plant of the O’Bannon Corporation 
in West Barrington, R. I, was caught 
in an automobile between gates on a 
railroad crossing near that town a week 
ago, but escaped serious injury by send- 
ing the machine full power against the 
obstruction. 


Charles S. Esterly, of the Berkshire 
Knitting Mills, Wyomissing, Pa., has 
been given a brief leave of absence by 
his employers to serve as secretary of 
the Red Cross Christmas Membership 
Committee of Berks County, Pa. 


W. H. Halpin, Government inspector 
for the Rochester (N. H.) Woolen Co. 
for the past two months, spent Thanks- 
giving at his home in Harrisville, N. H. 
Mr. Halpin was formerly in the employ 
of the Cheshire Mills at Harrisville, and 
is an expert in the woolen line. 


J. H. Bagwell, formerly of Charlotte, 
N. C., who has been for some time over- 
seer of weaving for the Hamilton-Car- 
hartt Mill at Rock Hill, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent and manager of 
the mill at Elberton, Ga., which was re- 
cently purchased by Mr. Carhartt. 


H. L. Neissler, Statesville, N. C., has 


become superintendent of the Kilson 


Hosiery Mills, Connelly Springs, N. C. 


Henry D. Martin has accepted a posi- 
tion as general manager of the Selma 
(Ala.) Manufacturing Co. He comes 
from North Brookfield, Mass. 


W. L. Dunn has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Bamberg (S. C.) Mills. 
He was formerly overseer of weaving 
at Darlington, S. C. 


T. M. Barry, overseer of the spinning 
departments of the Nos. 9 and 10 New 
England Cotton Yarn Co. Mills, New 
Bedford, Mass., has resigned his posi- 
tion. He was presented with a purse of 
gold and a leather case by the employes 
in the spinning department. 


Harry L. Walker, for the past 12 
years overseer in the Lawrence Manu- 
facturing Co., Lowell, Mass., has re- 
signed and it is reported that he has 
taken a position as manager of a large 
mill. He was presented with a beauti- 
ful watch and chain as a token of es- 
teem in which he was held by the em- 


ployes in the department of which he 
was overseer, 


; William N. Taylor, overseer of weav- 
ing for the Fabyan Woolen Co., Med- 
way, Mass., has resigned his position to 


accept a similar one-with the Marland 
Mills, Andover, Mass. 


John T. MacNaught has resigned his 
position as overseer of dyeing for the 
Tilton (N. H.) Mills. 


John A. Condon has accepted a po- 
sition as overseer of dyeing for the Til- 
ton (N. H.) Mills. He comes from 
Providence, R. I. 


James Callahan has resigned his posi- 
tion as overseer of weaving for the Hol- 
den (Mass.) Woolen Mills. 


James Duffy has resigned as overseer 
of finishing for the Holliston (Mass.) 
Mills. 


George Bramwell, overseer of spin- 
ning for the Chapel Mills, Cherry Val- 
ley, Mass., has resigned to accept a sim- 
ilar one with the Weybosset Hills, 
American Woolen Co., Providence, R. I. 


Peter Mitchell, second hand in the 
spinning department for the Rochdale 
(Mass.) Mills, American Woolen Co., 
has accepted a position as overseer of 
spinning for the Chapel Mills, Cherry 
Valley, Mass. 


L. N. Chandler has accepted a posi- 
tion as overseer of spinning, spooling, 
warping and finishing at the Camper- 
down Mills, Greenville, S. C. He was 
formerly with the Katrine Manufactur- 
ing Co., Fork Shoals, S. C. 


L. F. Perkins has resigned as carder 
and spinner for the Reynolds Cotton 
Mills, Bowling Green, S. C., to accept a 
position as overseer of spinning and 
twisting for the Gastonia (N. C.) Cot- 
ton Manufacturing Co. 


German Davis has accepted a position 
as overseer of weaving for the Gaffney 
(S. C.) Manufacturing Co. He was 
formerly with the Arkwright Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


J. J. Roberts, formerly overseer of 
weaving for the Barrow Cotton Mill, 
Winder, Ga., has accepted a position as 
overseer of weaving at Pelham, Ga. 


Among those connected with the tex- 
tile industry, in and around Philadel- 
phia, who have received commissions 
following the course of training at Fort 
Oglethorpe, Ga., are noted Henry T. 
Kent, Jr., son of Henry T. Kent, presi- 
dent of the Kent Manufacturing Co., 
Clifton Heights, as second lieutenant, 
United States Infantry; Frank W. Han- 
cock, Jr., of C. M. Plowman & Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, cotton yarns, as first 
lieutenant, United States Infantry; Ad- 
dison B. Freeman, Samuel T. Freeman 
& Co., auctioneers, Philadelphia, cap- 
tain, 55th Regiment, United States In- 
fantry; French M. Emmons, Quaker 
City Supply Co., Philadelphia, dyestuffs 
and chemicals, first lieutenant, Field Ar- 


tillery. 


Stephen H. Greene, who was assist- 
ant manager of the works of the Woon- 
socket Napping Machine Co., Woon- 
socket, R. I., before becoming an army 
lieutenant, and Helen P. Foss were mar- 
ried last week at the Greene home in 
Slaterville, R. I. The lieutenant has 
been ordered to Texas for service. His 
wife remains at home. 


G. A. Schneider, formerly of the San 
Francisco sales organization of the 
Western Electric Company, has been 
made manager of the latter’s Buffalo 
branch, succeeding J. W. Tabb, who has 
been transferred to the company’s office 
in this city. 
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Southern Textile Association Meets at Greenville 


Attendance Large in Spite 
of Unfavorable Conditions 


| N spite of weather conditions, such as 

the South seldom sees at this time 
of the year, and confronted by the hand 
icap of unusual labor conditions, a 
goodly number of the Southern Textile 
Association were on hand Thursday 
morning in time for the opening session 
of the organization. A number had 
been in Greenville all the week in con- 
nection with the Exposition, which 
started on Monday, but by far the 
larger part of the membership arrived 
on Wednesday or Thursday morning 
Under different conditions, probably, 
many would have come by automobile, 
but the snowfall of Tuesday night pre- 
vented such mode of travel, with the re 
sult that all were obliged to submit to 
the delays and inconveniences of war 
transportation, resulting in many being 
late for the opening of the session 
Word was received from certain mem 
bers of the association that activity in 
their mills and the problems of keep 
ing machinery moving with a restricted 
force would prevent them from partici 
pating in the proceedings of the conven 
tion this year. 

It was evident that the Southern Tex 





A. B. CARTER, SECRETARY 


tile Association and the Southern Tex- 
tile Exposition, Inc., had gained a fast 
hold upon members of the cotton in- 
dustry in the South, especially those wh 
are most directly concerned with the 
operation of important plants. So highly 
considered are the advantages to be 
obtained from these mectings that many 
nanufacturers have made it a rule to 
pay the expenses of transportation and 
hotel for their superintendents and over- 
seers, so they may attend the sessions of 
the association, and examine the new 
machinery and appliances shown at the 
This habit is 
steadily, and makes for the permanence 


Exposition. increasing 


oO! an organization in connection with 
e cotton mill industry. 


As this was the semi-annual meeting 
c the association, there was no election 


and business was naturally 


ofcers, 


restricted to routine matters that devel 
oped during the proceedings. The pro 
am reflected credit upon those in 


ge 

charge, and contained a variety of sub- 
jects that were of special interest and 
value to the membership. Held in con- 
junction with the Exposition, it was nat- 
ural that the association’s deliberations 
should be of secondary importance to 
the machinery show. Being so closely 
affliated, with officers in both organiza- 


tions much the same, the pre-eminence 
of the exhibit was noticeable 

The Program Committee was con 
gratulated by the members on its abil 
ity to secure prominent speakers, among 
whom the Hon. O. Max Gardener, 
Lieutenant-Governor of North Carolina, 
and Dr. John E. White, D. D., of An- 
derson, S. C., were particularly in evi 
dence. Both are forceful speakers, and 
their subjects, “ The Patriotism of La 
bor” and “ The American Patriotism,” 
respectively, were such as to permit of a 
display of their oratorical powers. 
These addresses were highly appreciated 
by the members of the association, 
whose minds were naturally turned to 
the consideration of national problems, 
especially in connection with the war, 
and the part which labor is_ playing, 
and must play in the struggle. The other 
feature of the program, that of welfare 
work and the prominence of woman in 
industrial life, also attracted the earnest 
consideration of all present, presented 
as the subject was by members of the 
weaker sex. Their superiority was a 
matter for spirited argument on the part 
of their representatives, a fact which is 
being more and more realized as the 
necessity of mobilizing female labor in 
the cotton mills in this country, even for 
executive position, is becoming increas 
ingly evident. 

The value of the association from a 
social standpoint was particularly im 
pressed upon visitors to Greenville, ad- 
vantage being taken of the opportunity 
to meet face to face those in the same 
line of business and to form more ac 
curate conceptions of competitors’ char 
acteristics than is possible at long range. 
The practical utility of visiting an ex- 
position where the latest inventions and 
appliances are on display, were also evi- 
denced in the careful examination of 
the exhibits of machinery and supplies. 

THURSDAY'S PROCEEDINGS 

The sessions of the Southern Textile 
Association were held in the Chamber 
of Commerce Building, Main and Wash- 
ington streets. The first session on 
Thursday was scheduled for twelve 
o'clock, and shortly after that hour the 
regiment’s band inaugurated proceed- 
ings with several selections, ending with 
National Anthem. President J. M. Da- 
vis called the meeting to order, which 
was led in prayer by Dr. Allen. Mayor 
Harvely welcomed the association to 
Greenville in a patriotic speech. The 
response was to have been delivered by 
7. oe Covington, superintendent of the 
Florence Cotton Mills, Forest City, N. 
C., but since he was unable to be pres 
ent, President Davis responded 

The latter then read his semi-annual 
address, reviewing the prosperity of th« 
country and outlining the possibilities 
of the future. He emphasized the likeli 
hood of unusual competition after thx 
war, and stressed the necessity of pre 
paring for it through greater plant eth 
ciency and the maintenance of quality 
of products He also argued for great 
liberality toward the employes. The ad 
Lieutenant-Governor Gard 
ener, of North Carolina, and of J. W 
Long, Lumberton, N. C., had to be post 


poned on account of theit 


dresses of 


inability to 
attend the convention. 

After announcement by the Entertain 
ment Committee of an informal dance 
to be held in Cleveland Hall, Thursday 
night, it was resolved because of the ab- 
sence of speakers and the low tempera 
ture of the hall to adjourn until Friday 
morning at 10 o'clock. 
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Stormbound- 
~ 2500 WORD 
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= AY a matter of interest and also 
z as an explanation to readers, 
TEXTILE Wor_p 
= JOURNAL take this means of an- 


the editors of 


~ nouncing that 2500 words of a 
press wire, telling of Thursday’s 
proceedings of the Greenville 

Convention, were lost between 


that city and New York on ac- 


fii 


count of the storm, which also pre- 
cluded the transmission of wires 
regarding Friday’s proceedings. 


IUUNUGLIVIULLSNASOOOOALUESUOUEGUNA TALL 


While every effort was being 
made by the telegraph company 
to get this part of the wire through 
(about 500 words came in before 
the break ), the issue was held back 
until the last practical moment. 
At one time during these attempts 
to get the wire through, part of it 
was located at Atlanta, a long dis- 
tance away from the customary 
route. But it was impossible to 
get it through even from here. 


HNN AEAYUOLLULULIA TIONAL 


ORM 


Every attempt to telephone the 
message was equally unsuccessful. 


The report of the final part o! 
the Convention proceedings will, 
therefore, appear in next week’s 
issue. 
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Cramer System 


of 
Air Conditioning 


A Combination System 


In the Above Illustrated Weave Shed 


A Central Station Supplies Warm, Fresh Air in Winter 
Cool, Fresh Air in Summer 


Cramer Fan Air Conditioners Supply Large Water Evaporation 
Interior Air Cleansing 


Advantages 


Fresh, Active Air—Low Operating Cost—Ideal Manufacturing Conditions 


All Automatically Controlled 


STUART W. CRAMER 


New York Charlotte, N. C. Boston 
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Convention Notes 
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HE New York Commission Trade gold handled umbrella, suitably en- 
was represented at the Exposition graved, was a feature of the evening. 


HONIULCUONYUUAELET 


by a number of its leading representa- In addition to the above the follow- 
tives. Among those seen on various 
lays were Ridley Watts, of Watts, Steb- 
ins & Co.; R. E. Reeves, of Hunter 
\fanufacturing & Commission Co.; T. 
Holt Haywood of Frederick Vietor & 
.chelis; Gordon Bunker of Tatum 
‘inkham & Greey; E. E. Ray of Ray, 
ll & Company, and W. H. Harriss, 
tton goods broker. 
R. M. O'Dell of Amory, Browne & 
ympany, connected with their export 
partment, was an interested observer 
the exhibition, and propounded his 
elief in the possibilities of large ex- 
rt business for American manufac- 








MARSHALL DILLING, TREASURER 
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turers, provided there were not too 

1 many restricted handicaps placed on the 
hipment of such merchandise by the 
Government. 

In this connection it was reported at 
he Exposition that orders aggregating 
1 million yards or more have recently 

en placed for Sweden. Of course it 

impossible to ship these goods now; 
the payment has been made, and they 
re being stored for shipment either 
ifter the war or as soon as possible. 

|. T. Broadbent, agent and manager 

The Meritas Mills, Columbus, Ga., 
as present at the exhibit on Monday, 
aving for Columbus that afternoon. 

Broadbent is well known in south 

industry, being a prominent mem- 

r of the American Cotton Manufac- 

rers’ Association. 

Z. F. Wright, president of the New 
rry (S. C.) Cotton Mills, spent a 
vy hours at the show on Monday. J 
Davis, superintendent of this mill, 
the president of the Southern Tex 
Association. He arrived in Green 

e on Wednesday. 

ne of the most pleasant social fea 
res of the gathering at Greenvill 

the surprise birthday dinner, Tues- 
night, in honor of Senator Ezra 
xon, of The Dixon Lubricating Sad- 

Company, Pawtucket, R. I. The 
nator was sixty-eight years old on 

dnesday, and a party of his friends 

) have known him for many years 

ided to celebrate the occasion at the 
anic Restaurant. After an attrac- 

menu the toastmaster, Antonio 
neer, Providence, R. I., who, by the 


ing were present: E. L. Morrill, agent 
of The Pepperell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Biddeford, Me., and the Laconia 
Mills; James Coburn, agent, of the An- 
droscoggin Mills, Lewiston, Me.; Louis 
Cuddy, agent, of The Enterprise Mills, 
of Augusta, Ga.; Andrew Currier; 
James Cooper, of the Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass.; Frank 
Comins, American Moistening Co., Bos 
ton, Mass.; Frank Kenny, of E. T. En- 
twistle, Lowell, Mass.; E. O. Buzzell, of 
J. H. Williams Co., Millbury, Mass. 
Speder Brown, of the Whitin Ma- 
chine Works; Charles Ashworth and 
Henry Ashworth, of Ashworth Bros., 
Fall River, Mass.; William Murphy, of 
the Providence (R. I.) Mull Supply 
Co.; Alexander West and J. S. Palmer, 
of the U. S. Gutta-Percha Paint Co., 
Providence, R. I.; J. K. Whittier and 
James Strang, of the Saco-Lowell 
Shops, Lowell, Mass 

F. M. Pickett, treasurer and buyer of 
the Pickett Cotton Mills, High Point, 
N. C., was an early visitor to the ex 
hibition. 

T. Burt Stevenson, superintendent of 
the Langley (S. C.) Mills, attended the 
convention, and also the sessions of the 
association. 

A. H. Bahnson, president, treasurer 
and buyer of the Arista Mills Co., Win 
ston-Salem, was busy during the expo- 
sition, with many friends and acquaint- 
ances in the mill industry. 

J. McD. Comer, vice-president of the 
Avondale (Ala.) Mills, evidently saw 
much at the Textile Show to interest 
him. 

R. D. Jones of the Cowikee Mills, 
Eufala, Ala., was present early in the 
week and expressed himself as de- 
cidedly interested in the exhibit of ma- 
chinery 





F. GORDON COBB, CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF 
GOVERNORS 


J. L. Bruler, secretary and treasurer 
of the Oconee Mills, Westminster, S. C., 
came to the exhibit to secure informa- 
tion for use in the operation of his 
plant and it was evident he obtained it. 

F. O. Riler, secretary of the Anniston 
(Ala.) Manufacturing Co., was a faith- 
ful attendant upon the exhibition and 
was greeted by many friends. 


W. B. Bickard, successor of the late 
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The American 


Textile Industry’s 
Year Book 


HAT is what the Annual Review 
and Buyers Guide Number of 
TEXTILE Worip JOURNAL is, always 
published the second week in January. 
The date of the next Annual will be 
January 12, 1918. 

For weeks past the editors have been 
busy planning and preparing the next 
Annual Number. We can unhesitat- 
ingly say it will be the most important 
single issue of TEXTILE WorLD JOURNAL 
ever published. 

It will contain summaries of the year’s 
developments—and they have been 
many and quick; it will have price charts 
of the raw material and yarn markets; 
it will have general and technical ar- 
ticles by the industry’s foremost authori- 
ties in every line; it will be a complete 
and valuable reference work, text book, 
buyers’ guide—all in one. 

To any textile man the Annual alone 
will be worth far more than the cost of 
a whole year’s subscription to the Jour- 
NAL. Do not let your subscription lapse 
so you will be sure to receive your copy. 





A Christmas Suggestion 

We have prepared appropriate pres- 
entation cards in holiday colors for the 
use of those who wish to give a year’s 
subscription of TEXTILE WorLD Jour- 
NAL to their textile friends, relatives or 
employes. Send names and addresses to 
us with your check for $3.00 for each 
subscription. We will mail you the 
presentation cards for you to give or 
send yourself, and will start the subscrip- 
tions with the first issue of January. 
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Textile World Journal 
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nds, called upon all present to ex- Scott Maxwell, as agent of the Indian = 

ss their congratulations, which were Head Mills, Cordova, Ala. was a wel- = e 
= ne in a most happy and pleasing man- come visitor at the exhibit. = 461 Eighth Avenue New York 
= r, the Senator responding in a like [At this point communication was & 
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HAS 


“BALTOBELT” 
in the South 


i" 


_ Yarns of All 


_ Descriptions 


Carded 
Combed 


Mercerized 
Cones 


HUNTON 
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WE take this opportunity to 

announce to the Textile 
Manufacturers of the South the 
opening of our 


JVWNUULOUOURLUIA 111000000100 
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SOUTHERN BRANCH 
at Spartanburg, S. C. 


ULLAL. LAUER 


| 


Russell Mfg. Co. 


Carded 
Knitting Yarns 


24—26—28—30 


on January Ist, 1918, in the 
P.& N. Terminal Building. Mr. 
R. V. Whitener will be in charge 
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Bell—Lombard 622 
Keystone—Main 1703 


and a cordial invitation to make 
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this store your headquarters 
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A large and complete stock of 


“BALTOBELT” products A Directory 
will be available for immediate of Textile Brands 


srl d Trade Mark 

“ BALTOBELT ” isa superior 

leather belting, made so by the 

[he first edition of this new directory will shortly go to 

press for publication at an early date. It will list over 

anned leather. skilled workman- : [3,000 brand names and trade marks of textile products, 
: ; = describing the products, the channel of sale and names 

ship and long experience. = of first-hand distributors. Being the only source of in- 

; formation of this nature, it will fill a long-felt want 

among manufacturers, distributors and buyers of tex- 

tiles. The advance sale indicates a big demand. 


use of honest, old-fashioned oak 


Booklet and Prices on Request. 


There is still time to arrange for display advertising in 
the directory. Many of the foremost firms owning trade- 
marks and brand names have already taken display space. 
(he already assured use of the directory by buyers of 
textiles throughout the country is an indication of the 
value of this advertising. We strongly recommend it as 
an investment of unusual merit—one which, will insure 
the identity of your goods among all buyers of textiles. 


Write at once for complete information, including sam- 
ple pages. 


The Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co. 
461 Eighth Ave., New York 


BALTIMORE BELTING CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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Addresses Delivered at Greenville Convention 


President’s Annual Address 


By J. M. Davis, Newberry, S. C.* 


UR hearts are made to rejoice to- 
day when we meet for the first 
time in this magnificent building and 
look around us and see what a splen- 
did exposition is ours. Our fondest 
dreams have been realized. As we are 
assembled here and view with a par- 
donable pride this truly wonderful 
array of exhibits on display, we un- 
doubtedly have just cause for feeling 
that we are on the threshold of a new 
epoch in cotton manufacturing. 
Undoubtedly, too, we have just cause 
for rejoicing, for we have come home. 
It is with a keen feeling of pleasure 
that I realize in a sense I am welcom- 
ing you home. This building, with all 
its furnishings, is ours, the property of 
the cotton manufacturing interests. 
Built with our money, dedicated to our 
use, it is a monument to the highest 





J. M. DAVIS, PRESIDENT 


ideals of our people and the fruit of 
one of our highest ambitions. 

This great exposition, also, is ours. 
Every article and every machine dis- 
played here is connected in some way 
with us, and in some way shows the 
progress and achievement of our indus- 
try. It is a wonderful accomplishment, 
the bringing together of this great ex- 
hibit, and an accomplishment worthy of 
our praise. When we view it in its 
completeness and realize just what it 
means to the south—and it really does 
mean very much to the south—we may 
well ask what force or influence brought 
it to pass. 

Those of us who know can look back 
with pride to the incipiency of the 
movement which has culminated in this 
exposition’s becoming a part of our 
\ssociation. It was the idea of men 
of sterling worth, like Mr. T. B. Wal- 
lace, Mr. McSheard, our Secretary; Mr. 
\. B. Carter, Mr. Robert Bowe, Mr. 
David Clark and many others who vis- 
ited the Boston exposition. They saw 
the value of that exposition and readily 
understood what a boon a similar or 
greater one would be to the manufac- 
turers of the south. Their idea became 
urs; and we have labored without ceas 
ing toward its realization. And now 
that we are here with the tangible evi- 
dences of the fulfillment of our hopes 
about us, there is not one of us who 
does not rejoice in the accomplishment 
of this task and is not glad and proud 
to be a member of the splendid Asso- 
ciation which has brought this exposi- 
tion into being. 


It is a great honor to hold the office 
of President of such an Association as 
this, composed as it is of men who 
stand in the front ranks of the world’s 
manufacturing army. To me it be- 
comes a greater honor still when I know 
that every soldier in this army is 
arrayed to-day with the President of 
our country in the fight for freedom 
and democracy. 


THE INDUSTRY'S PATRIOTISM 


It fills me with pride when I think 
that never have I heard one single im- 
putation of disloyalty or half-hearted 
patriotism cast upon our cotton manu- 
facturing industry. I say it without 
conceit but with the assurance of stat- 
ing an absolute fact, that unhesitatingly 
our mills and our mill people have 
responded to every demand made upon 
them toward carrying our country and 
our allies to victory. Our young men 
have answered nobly the President’s 
call for troops; our housewives, with 
hardly an exception, have signified their 
willingness to aid in the great matter 
of food conservation; and our mills 
themselves have shown their readiness 
to aid financially by promptly and liber 
ally buying Liberty Bonds of both 
issues. I do not believe any industry 
in this whole land can truly claim that 
it has surpassed us in this respect. To 
the last man and the last dollar we 
belong to our country and our country 
will we faithfully serve. 


NEW CONDITIONS 

Conditions dissimilar to any we have 
ever met before have arisen from the 
war in Europe. A season of almost 
unprecedented financial and industrial 
depression marked its beginning. Stocks 
declined ; manufacturing plants curtailed 
their output; a general feeling of pessi- 
mism overran the whole country; no 
man knew what next to expect. This 
condition was short-lived and followed 
by another which went to the opposite 
extreme. Suddenly there burst full- 
fledged upon us such an era of pros 
perity as our wildest flights of imagina- 
tion had never dreamed of. Stocks 
soared to unheard of heights; million- 
aires were made overnight; industrial 
wheels, some grown rusty from disuse, 
began to gather momentum and _ spin 
in frantic haste; money in ever-increas- 
ing quantities began to pour in upon 
us as the warring nations called louder 
and louder for America’s supplies. An 
unusual, an abnormal condition was 
upon us and remains even today 

A LOOK TO THE FUTURE 

Great as this season of prosperity is 
and pervading every line of work as 
it does, it is not safe for us to confi 
dently believe that it will continue un- 
interrupted. Our prosperous condition 
is caused in a large measure by the 
cessation of industries in the European 
countries. True, the greatest cause is, 
or rather was before we ourselves 
entered the war, the enormously in- 
creased demands for our products, but 
this increased demand had as one of 
its reasons the shutting down of much 
of the manufacturing industry of the 
warring nations. Now that America 
has been forced into the conflict, it is 
reasonable to expect that the demands 
and confusion of war will interfere with 
some lines of industry in this country. 
Before the war ‘is closed, owing to the 
scarcity or absolute lack of one com- 
modity or another, it is possible that 
some or all of our mills may find them- 


selves with machinery standing idle, I 
do not say this in a pessimistic spirit: 
I state it merely as a condition which 
almost inevitably accompanies every 
armed conflict, and a condition which, 
if coming upon us, must be accepted 
as one of the fortunes of war and borne 
patiently, even cheerfully, as being for 
the best interest of our country. 

But this war will not last forever. 
Do we not even now discern faint signs 
of its approaching end? And when it 
does end, we must face the sharpest 
competition from foreign manufactur- 
ers that has ever confronted us. Dur- 
ing these last few years when the United 
States stood as the one great market 
place for the whole world, we have 
gained an ascendency in commerce and 
manufacturing which, after the war, 
must withstand the assaults of all the 
nations of the earth. Will the end find 
us prepared? 

EFFICIENCY OF PLANTS 

\s a means toward the holding of 
our present high position no one thing 
should be more emphasized, I believe, 
than plant efficiency 

Every possible advantage should be 
taken to equip our plants with the latest 
improved appliances. The exposition 
here is stocked with the most modern 
equipment: perhaps right here you may 
find the very thing you need, the solu- 
tion of the problem that troubles you. 
To my mind, it is poor economy, cer- 
tainly a lessening of actual efficiency, 
to continue the operation of obsolete 
equipment. A dollar wisely spent in 
the scrapping and replacement of out- 
of-date material is a dollar well spent 

We must advance with the times 
better still, we must keep a bit ahead 
and lead. In the manufacturing world, 
as in every province of human endeavor, 
he who goes not forward falls back 
Chere is no such thing possible as stand 
ing still. A manufacturing plant which 
does not press forward to higher 
achievements, becomes, figuratively 
speaking, a stagnant pool, fit only to 
be drained off into the swamps of fail 
ure. \ manufacturing plant whose 
methods of today are the same as those 
of years past is falling behind; and 
every day which sees the old methods 
unchanged sees just so much sapping of 
plant efficiency. A cotton mill which 
finds itself at the end of the war in 
the same physical condition as at the 
beginning, will labor under a_handi 
cap difficult if not impossible to be over 
come, 

VALUE OF QUALITY 

Aside from the physical condition of 
the plant there is another phase of the 
matter which, if neglected or minimized, 
will sweep us into the danger zone 
Under present market conditions it is 
easy to make money. This fact, to 
gether with the shortage of labor, brings 
us to the danger of losing sight in some 
degree of the value of quality. Goods, 
the quality of which before present con 


« Man 


By John E. White, 


HEREVER men are meeting to- 


gether in this country, whether 
they be manufacturers, doctors, farm- 
ers, religious men, or bankers, all talk 
is colored by the shadow of the world 
war that lies directly across our path. 
We have been told time and time again 
that this war would leave the world 
changed, that this world would not be 
the same world any more. Some of 
us have wondered what that remark 
contains of truth, and I have been try- 


ditions prevailed would have made them 
dregs upon the market, are today read- 
ily disposed of. The temptation before 
us to sacrifice high quality of produc- 
tion to increased quantity of produc- 
tion is one which we must overcome if 
we would continue to hold to our ele 
vated ideals of service. The tempta 
tion is all the stronger because every 
mill in the South today is hampered 
to a great extent by a scarcity of labor. 

This shortage of labor is a direct 
result of war conditions, except in 
instances arising from the enforcement 
of the new national child labor law. 
This law, coming as it did at a time 
when labor was most needed, has 
worked a great hardship on our mills. 
The government inspectors, however, 
have been exceedingly liberal in han 
dling the different phases of the law, 
and have by their reasonable attitude 
considerably lessened the inconvenience 
of complying with it. The Children’s 
Bureau under the direction of Miss 
Grace Abbott has, I believe, handled 
the situation with great tact and con- 
sideration 

Last June I had the privilege of rep- 
resenting this Association at Washing- 
ton before a committee on rules govern- 
ing this child labor law. A number of 
gentlemen were present from the South, 
and some concessions in the formation 
of the rules was secured from the com- 
mittec 

While this law has worked a hard 
ship on our mills, no less has it brought 
inconvenience, and in some cases more 
than inconvenience, to numbers of our 
employes. Perhaps right here I should 
say something of our duties and obliga- 
tions to those who work for us 

DUTIES TQ LABOR 

In this era of pr@sperity and finan 
cial gain which is Q@weeping over our 
country in every lin@ of commerce and 
manufacturing the laboring man has not 
in all cases been benefitted to what 
would seem his proportional extent. In 
all instances his wages have not kept 
pace with his increased necessary ex- 
penditures. We have an obligation to 
our employes that we can ill afford 
to neglect if we would continue the 
efficiency of our plants. Let us not be 
niggardly in providing for them and 
dividing with them. Our people who 
are faithful and true should share in 
our prosperity along with the em- 
ployes of every other line of industry. 

I am glad to note that the mills gen- 
erally are meeting this situation in a 
noble way by paying higher wages, pro- 
viding more convenient homes and in 
a large measure making mill work as 
pleasant and as profitable as any other 
line of industry. 

We have the greatest Textile Asso 
ciation in the greatest country on earth, 
and its achievements and ideals are such 
that every mill man in the South should 
feel proud, and undoubtedly does feel 
proud, to hold membership in this ex 
cellent organization ; 


Power” 


) D., Anderson, S. ¢ 


ing to find, if possible, just what perma 
nent effects this war is going to have 
upon human life. Its temporary ef 
fects are palpable, but its permanent 
effects are not so easily discerned 
CHANGES OBSERVABLE 

What are the changes that we may 
expect to find permanent, which affect 
your life and my life?—and that is a 
constructive inquiry, if one can deal 
with it intelligently. Well, one thing is 
sure: the changes that are going to be 
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wrought are not going to be wrought 
through the loss of property, though 
more property has been consumed in 
his war in less than three years than 
vas ever consumed in any twenty years 

f human history. Not all of it has 
one to waste; for one of the effects 
f the war is the dislocation of prop- 
rty and its redistribution, which does 
tt always work an ill effect. The 
hange that is going to be wrought is 
ot going to be on account of the loss 
f life, enormous as it is, for life will 
produce itself, and replace its loss in 
ie course of time; nor is it going to 

on account of changed maps and 

w political boundaries in Europe, for 
s far as America is concerned, it is 
it going to matter very much what 

es occur in the political reorganiza- 
ion of Europe; but the great change 
hich is going to come through this 
var will be moral and spiritual. I do 
ot necessarily mean in a _ religious 
ense at all, but as goncerns the state 
if the human mind, the outlook of hu- 
nan life, and the new sense of relation- 
hips as between men. 

Two things have been uncovered to 
ision. Two great facts stand im- 
ressively before any man who under- 
ikes to give a full perspective to the 
resent world war. This war has first 
uncovered an enormous barbarism ly- 
ng latent in human nature. The cav- 
ernous depths of evil have been re- 
ealed. The unspeakable possibilities 
{ wrong, of injustice, of cruelty, and 
f brutality in mankind have been 
thrown on the pages of history. It has 
een a period in which the veil has 
een lifted from the human heart, and 
men now see what the Great Teacher 
saw, that the heart is full of wicked- 
ness, and that underneath all the veneer 
i{ civilization, underneath all its fair 
surface, there lies in human nature a 
ereat turgid sea, which may be lashed 
nto storm and fury, and out of it may 
irise some awful shapes of satyrs to 
hock history and chill the heart of 
man. That has been one of the great 
revelations of this war, and you will 
have occasion a little further on in this 
iddress to see the relation thas has to 
the new world. 

\nother thing has been uncovered 
ind made clear by the war. It is the 
solidarity of mankind, the oneness of 
he human race, the essential unity that 
xists among men of all nations and 
peoples, and colors, and tribes and na- 
tionalities. The effect of that discovery 
is been to reveal the essential harmony 
that lies at the root of mankind. We 
ow realize that we are not an iso- 
ited people, and we cannot be, and that 
ere is no such thing in the world as 
n isolated man. ‘“ No man lives to 
mself”’; this whole world has been 
rought into one army, as it were—or 
tter, perhaps, this figure—an almighty 
ywer has shaken the world until men 
ive run together, and we see the 
inp, the mass, of humanity all of the 
me sort and all bearing the imprint 
the_same nature. This will have the 
ct of making brotherhood possible 
is is the revolutionizing influence 

will sweep in human society in 
rs to come. We are rising, there- 
this revelation to a supreme 
view, “e’en though it be a 
ss that raises us.” 

MORE ATTENTION TO HUMANKIND 
Now the problem that confronts the 
rid in the face of these two facts 
y be stated, I believe, in two propo- 
ions which I wish to submit to you. 
ie first is that, realizing that human 
ture is full of possible perils, and 
it this world is somehow or other 
idenly discovered not to be a safe 
ce to live in, we must have more 
tention to humankind if we want to 





cs. by 
int of 


_ nature. 
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make the world safer to live in. One 
of the shocking experiences which has 
developed is that one generation, two 
generations, three generations, or more, 
may work and toil and may accumulate 
wealth and may organize social orders, 
only to have everything put in jeopardy 
in an hour. There has come to us an 
indictment of the security of the basis 
of human possession. Nothing 
seems positively secure. There is in 
this world no absolute title to property 
or material possession. 

We have been so intensely occupied 
with the progress and development of 
things that we have missed the truth, 
that the great work of the world after 
all is the problem of getting hold of 
the raw material that lies in human na- 
ture and working it into beauty and 
power, and we have not gotten out of 
the man what God put in him to be 
gotten out! I dare say you may select 
the finest specimen of a developed man 
that exists on the stage of human ac- 
tion, and yet there lies in that man 
great potentialities which have not yet 
been developed; and not until our edu- 
cational processes are designed to draw 
the finest qualities of our natures to the 
front and set them in regal authority 
over our lives, will we begin to con- 
ceive of education in its eternal sweep 
and power, when it takes hold of a 
baby in the cradle and by the appli- 
cation of moral influence and vital force 
and human sympathy works that baby 
in the cradle up into the size and shape 
of the future man, endowed and im- 
bued with powers which now are re- 
garded as beyond our reach, will it be 
on the road to education in its 
sublime and potential sense. 

MAN'S DEVELOPMENT NECESSARY 

So, gentlemen, you business men can 
recognize that it is the man that is be- 
hind, and that it is in the man that lies 
the true valuation of work, and after 
all that common sense requires us to 
see that only as we develop men do we 
make secure property, and only as we 
develop men do we really add to basis 
raw material values that are higher and 
the very much greater valuation which 
from the addition of genius to 


now 


most 


comes 
things. 
PROBLEM OF EDUCATION 

The practical problem here in South 
Carolina, demanding the attention not 
only of the school teachers, not only of 
those who are leaders in public educa- 
tion, but the least business man in the 


world, is that which makes property 
safe, which adds genius to material 
values, which multiplies the produc- 


tiveness of nature. You 
give attention to it. I 
world is not going to be the 
world any more, because it has 
demonstrated that it is fatal for any 
man to try to organize a great indus 
trial or commercial civilization upon a 
basis of ignorance. You can’t do it! 
There are then five million white peo- 
ple in the South outside the mountains 
nearly six—who own no land and 
who are not responsible men, and who 
do not care much whether school keeps 
or not, who are prey for the 
demagogue, and whose prejudices and 
passions are easily aroused. And then 
there are the ten million that 
lie below them in the order 
There’s our problem. How may we get 
beneath the man that is behind and 
bring him up. How may we increase 
his value? How may we enlarge his 
capacity for public service? How may 
we add to his worth as a citizen? I 
will tell you, gentlemen, it is a prob- 
lem which should enlist all our sym- 
pathies that are possible in human 
It is the human problem; and 
we must never imagine, when we are 
riding around in our automobiles or 


have got to 
believe that this 
Same 
been 


casy 


negroes 
social 


sitting down on our shady porches, that 
we are safe, or that democracy is safe, 
of that the country is safe, or that any- 
thing is safe in this or any other coun- 
try, until there is put around the very 
humblest man the arm of brotherhood to 
help him forward into a larger concep- 
tion of responsibility and a larger abil- 
ity to discharge his obligations to his 
fellow-man. 
A MORAL EQUIVALENT 

Another thing uncovered by this wat 
is that we have got to 
equivalent for war. 
find something that will be a 
substitute and put it out of business. 
You have got to find something that 
puts the whole hellish business of war 
out of business. That is what this wat 
has uncovered. The last interview that 
Mr. Balfour held with President Wil 
son occurred at the White House on 
Wednesday night. It was raining out 
side and the crowd had dispersed; the 
guard stood at the doors; midnight 
came, and these two sympathetic men 
stood up to say farewell. The Presi- 
dent said: “ Mr. Balfour, we have the 
information now with reference to mili 
tary matters; but I would like to say 
to you, personally, that I am deeply 
concerned beyond that to know what 
is to become of this world after the war 


moral 
have 


find a 
We say we 
got to 


is over. How can it be safe for people 
to live in—safe for democracy? What 
is the future? Are we to be preyed 


upon by wars at the will of men, since 
it is now seen that one nation at war 
may involve every other nation?” Mr. 
Balfour said: “Mr. President, every 
British soldier and every French sol- 
dier now in the trenches would leave 
them in twenty-four hours if he did not 
believe in his heart that this is the last 
war, and that he is fighting to kill the 
dragon. The object of this war, on the 
Allies’ side is the destruction of war 
on this planet.” He sounded the key- 
note; and it is the note I represent 
here—the problem of the future and the 
present is how to make an end of war. 


You cannot do it by making peace; 
you cannot do it by making treaties, 
for we have found that without war, 


society tends to become flabby, and in 
times of long sustained peace and pros 
perity, men run to luxuries, and the 
nobler instincts are left without cultiva- 
tion. 


If as many as five generations 
go by i 


y in peace and prosperity, man- 
hood would play out, and war would 
have to come to restore the smoulder 
ing, dying embers of sacrificial fire and 
make men in the presence of hardship 
feel the sting that makes them. We 
have got to have war or its substitute. 
You are not going to save this world 
by making peace; you are not going to 
make permanent society by the absence 
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of war or a substitute for war: that's 
no solution. Society will rot if that’s 
all you are going to do. We have got 
to find the moral substitute for war 
You have got to get an order organi 
ized upon the ideal that men are to be 
soldiers somewhere. 
MOBILIZING CIVILIZATION 

That's the problem Is 

hope in it? It had a 


there any 


ereat deal oft 


hope, and this present war is uncover 
ing it. What has been the marked ei 
fect upon the business world for the 
last few months in this country Is 
it not this That now, for the first 
time in the history of the world, we 

every one oft us feel like we are sol 
diers. We—everyone, the farmer with 
his hoe, the business man in his office, 
the manufacturer in his plant, th 
banker at his desk—realizes a soldierly 
relation to the rest of the world, that 
he is a part of the struggle. No longet 


is it the man in uniform that symbolizes 
the spirit of conflict, but we have been 
hearing and we have been feeling that 
the boy who plants a corn patch, that 
the woman who makes her preserves 
and sets them in her pantry, that those 
who conserve food, that those who ar« 
individually planting their seven rows 
of corn, are engaged in 
dertakings, 


soldierly un 
that we are all in 
What this war has made clear as neve 
that war no longer repre 
sents the military, but it represents the 
industrial and commercial and moral 
forces of society, from bottom to top 
We no mobilize armies 
navies. We mobilize civilization when 
we engage in war; that is, probably, to 
me, the most inviting suggestion as a 
substitute for war. It is that we should 
this high inspiration under 
which we are now 


war 


before is 


longer and 


not lose 
acting, but that we 
should so nurse and conserve and ap 
preciate its value that men, after this 
war is over, will look upon their work, 
not as a field upon which they are to 
gain for themselves selfish aggrandize 
ment, not as a job upon 
are to 


which they 
requester for themselves prop 
battlefield of life, on 
which men in every walk of life may 
do the part of soldiers and share th 
common victory of humanity. That's 
what we have got to come to. Business 
has become romantic. I had rather be 
a business man now than 
I see the business man 
work. 

This war 
calls us to be 


erties, but as a 


ever before 
now in heroic 
sacrifics It 
the best men that we can 
be. I am glad we were patient. I am 
glad we were slow. I am glad that 
our great President held us back until 
the mists lifted and the light shone 
clear. But I am glad that the 
America stands 


calls us to 


spirit ol 
revealed. 


Mill Village Planning for Southern Mills 


By E. S. 

a. taking up the question of 
Mill Village Planning, let us con- 

sider the history of the Southern mill 
village, remarkable in its growth and 
metamorphosis. In the early days of 
the mill village, when the bare houses 
were erected, the village was considered 
finished. Little attention was paid to 
adequate sewage disposal or the ques- 
tion of satisfactory lights and water. 
The village through 

stages, first one mill 


various then an- 
other taking up the progressive f 
f the day. <A glance at 


has progressed 


ica- 
tures of any 
representative Southern mill village of 
the present day shows a well equipped 
and happily organized community, 
houses electrically lighted and in many 
cases screened, running water, adequate 
sewage disposal—community houses, 
schools, Y. M. C. A.’s, model stores and 


Draper, Charlotte, N. C. 


churches, -recreation facilities cared for 
by the playfields, parks, bath houses and 
swimming pools, and 


vised by experts—hom« 


properly super 


and community 


gardens fostered by agricultural in 
structors. The material needs of the 
village are in most cases well cared for 
One who has seen the growth and 


change of the mill village to date with 
its improved appearance and manifold 
activities may wonder what the 
logical step in progress will be—for 
progress it must—the laws of evolu 
tion require it either to progress or fall 
behind. It is inconceivable to think of 
a mill village 
hence if it 
progression be? 


next 


lowering its 
progresses 


standards, 
what must that 


LANDSCAPE DEVELOPMENT 


In the. world of arts, landscape archi- 
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tecture is the last to develop—follow- 
ing architecture; so in the mill village, 
we have seen many villages paying at- 
tention to the architecture of the houses. 
Now the last stage of the development 
is being entered—where the proper 
planning (landscape development) of 
the village—location of roads, houses, 
community buildings, parks,  play- 
grounds, etc.,—is being carefully studied. 

We have passed the stage where these 
various features are merely provided 
for and entered the stage where they 
are carefully planned for, where their 
ocation is studied in a general plan in 
advance of construction. Apparently a 
small difference—‘ provided for” and 
‘planned for ”—yet it is a milestone in 
mill village development and a _ con- 
structive, clear cut, logical step forward. 
\Vhat is worth having is worth plan- 
ing for, and far-seecing mill men are 
ippreciating the practical value of 
ipplying the principle of “Plan the 
Work and Follow the Plan.” 

Modern days of competition and im- 
proved methods necessarily mean com- 
petition for labor. Practically, land- 
scape improvement of a mill village goes 
a long way towards stabilizing labor, 
making old employes contented and 
new employes anxious to become per- 
manent residents of the well ordered 
mill village. 

NEED OF COMMUNITY PLANNED 

It is interesting to inquire how the 
planning of the mill village may best 
be accomplished. Many people in the 
past, and some in the present, I re- 
vret to say, have considered the land- 
scape architect merely with reference 
to the planting of trees and shrubs, not 
realizing that the trained landscape 
architect must have a broad knowledge 
of architecture, engineering, general 
construction work and many allied 
sciences, in addition to knowing how 
to plant trees and shrubs. Typical 
landscape gardeners, knowing little of 
professional work, must needs stress 
the planting end and hence have helped 
to create this illusion. Possibly a more 
comprehensive name for the landscape 
architect in the work would be “ Com- 
munity Planner.” As such he is best 
qualified to study the development of 
the mill village. 

\nalyzing the subject of Mill Village 
Work, I classify it broadly under the 
two heads: 


(1) Planning of New Mill Villages; 
(2) Improvement of Old Mill Villages. 


In many cases a mill village develop- 
ment will fall under both heads; i.e., 
involving the improvement of existing 
conditions and the extension of new 
facilities. The same main facts deter- 
mine the landscape work in both. Where 
the land is virgin, the mill village may 
be located unhampered by aught save 
natural conditions. Where a portion of 
the development is under way, the exist- 
ng portion may be studied to see 
wherein it may be improved, following 
uur clearly established principles which 
| will attempt to define, and bearing in 
mind at all times the effect of the work 
ilready done. 
ADVANCED STUDY OF DETAILS 

Taking up the development of the 
mill village, it is important that the 
location of every feature—including the 
mill itself wherever possible—be studied 


ut in advance. The first step is a 
thorough study of the ground—tts hills, 
woods, topography, natural features, 


onnections with the city and outside 
factors—so that the main locations can 
be established in mind. Then a topo- 
graphical map should be made with con- 
tours at about five feet difference in 
elevation, showing existing roads, 
brooks, woods, houses, etc. Aside from 


the landscape use of such a map, it is 
a necessity from the standpoint of hand- 
ling the sewer and water systems in 
the village. As a matter of fact worthy 
of comment here, the hilly, wooded 
tract with careful study often makes a 
much more attractive mill village than 
one on open, flat territory, though of 
course not as desirable for the old style 
parallel, gridiron layout of streets. 
After the topo is made, a preliminary 
study is prepared, taking up the gen- 
eral features of the development; loca- 
tions of roads and lots on which houses 


are built, location of sites for Civic 
Groups, Community House, Church, 
Store and _ Postoffice, School, Play- 


grounds and Parks, etc. 

Most important is the location of 
streets and houses. The planning of 
the streets should always take into con- 
sideration the topography or grade of 
the land, if for no other reason than 
economy of construction—aside from 
the proper design of the village. From 
the standpoint of the streets, ease of 
access to the mill and community center 
buildings is an important feature. Dif- 
ferent factors arise in each problem and 
the question of correlating them all to 
form harmonious components of a well 
balanced design is often a knotty prob 
lem for the landscape architect to solve. 
Bear in mind that every street must 
have a reason for existence :—if it is a 
traffic street it must go in a certain 
direction and connect with certain 
points, giving convenient access; if 
merely a minor street, it need only be 
considered in the light of houses which 
it serves. 

The typical lot size for the village lots 
should be decided early. Although vary 
ing according to natural conditions it 
is fairly uniform. I should say 40’ x 
125’ is as small as should be used, while 
75’ x 175’ would not be too large for 
some developments. The value of the 
land (city or country), type of land,— 
hilly, wooded or flat—insurance require- 
ments for space between houses and 
habits of the people, particularly with 
reference to gardening, are the main 
factors affecting this decision. 

HOUSE LOCATION PROBLEM 

The location of houses is the biggest 
single factor affecting the general ap- 
pearance of the village. Locations to 
avoid monotony of appearance must be 
chosen if the village is to be lifted from 
the commonplace. Straight rows of 
porch fronts are always tiresome, and 
occasional setbacks at differing dis- 
tances from the sidewalk—if studied as 
part of a well ordered scheme—will 
serve to improve the appearance of a 
straight street. Inasmuch as locations 
of houses on curved streets automati- 
cally vary with the street, it is easier 
to see that the question of monotony 
is easier solved with the curved street. 
Yet there are often places where a 
straight street serves the needs more 
satisfactorily than a curved street. Con- 
sidering such streets from the stand 
point of house appearance—in addition 
to the possibilities of varying setbacks 
of the houses—it is well to arrange for 
an adequate terminus to the street- 
often one building in the Community 
Group—church, store or school or even 
the mill itself will serve this purpose. 
Wherever possible the houses should be 
so arranged in each block that house 
locations at the end of the block serve 
to render the interior more private and 
screen the views through the rear yards. 
In speaking of the Community Center 
or Group, we refer to the grouping of 
the buildings of a semi-public nature, 
such as the church, store, school, 
Y. M. C. A,, ete., usually advisable both 
from a practical as well as an artistic 
standpoint. 

The location of adequate parks and 


playgrounds is now considered impor- 
tant by all mill men. I need not take 
the trouble to. explain the value of play- 
fields to the growing child, nor the 
entertainment which the employes as 
a whole derive from recreative fea- 
tures. A location close to the School 
and Community House is advisable, 
with the mill near at hand. Here again, 
topography is a big factor. Hilly ground 
cannot be utilized for sports though it 
may serve admirably for a general park 
or a small children’s playground, par 
ticularly if wooded. 

After the preliminary plans are fin- 
ished, they should be gone over thor 
oughly on the ground and final plans 
worked up embodying any change 
found necessary or desirable. 

After the plans are completed comes 
the question of carrying out the plan. 
Che engineering details of staking out 
the streets and houses are first on the 
program. After this is done, the ques 
tion of grading the and lots 
comes up. Naturally, there will be more 
grading in hilly developments than on 
level land—yet careful study of the 
plan should eliminate unnecessary grad- 
ing and endeavor to balance the cut 
and fill without waste. The gridiron 
system of applied to villages 
with hills involves heavy cuts and fills 
to secure a satisfactory grade, whereas 
a plan adjusted to the topography will 
secure streets with less grading and an 
easier gradient. The gridiron system 
on hilly ground is very bad for house 
locations in necessitating an extra 
amount of foundation work when 
houses come in low places. 

Street Sections are worthy of careful 
study. Oftentimes on side hills, the 
sidewalks can be kept above the street 
and the difference in grade taken up 
by the parking strips. Parking strips 
serve an important function in 
enabling all” distances across 
streets between houses to be greater to 
fulfill insurance requirements, without 
widening the width of the roadbed more 
than is necessary. (On sunny tracts of 
land, the park strips serve a splendid 
function as space for street tree plant- 
ing.) By roadbed, we mean that por 
tion of the street used by teams or 
autos. I do not believe an overly wide 
roadbed is desirable on most village 
streets. I should prefer to see a twenty 
foot street kept up and free from grass 
and weeds than a much wider street 
with grass and weeds growing in the 
roadway. Traffic conditions in the main 
village street may require wider vehicu 
lar space. There seems to be a ten 
dency to emphasize sidewalks, often 
making them of concrete while the 
roadway is of dirt. Analyze the rea- 
sons for this and you will readily see 
that the greater amount of foot traffic 
in a mill village renders this treatment 
justified, although the roadbeds should 
always be maintained in a passable con 
dition. We will probably always have 
a preponderance of foot traffic—one can 
hardly imagine a time when the opera- 
tives will drive to the mills in their 
autos! 

We have now considered every por- 
tion of the street—roadbed, sidewalk 
and parking strip—except the gutters. 
The gutters are important in caring for 


streets 


streets 


also 


~ over 


surface drainage—width from one to 
three feet, depending on their im- 
portance as drainage water carriers. 


Where necessary to carry considerable 
water, it is usually better to pave them 
with brick, stone or concrete to avoid 
washing and undermining of the street. 
If the street location be permanent, the 
lessened cost of maintenance will pay 
for the permanent gutters in a short 
period of years. 
VARIED TYPE OF HOUSE 
Although the landscape architect does 


not attempt to work out individual plans 
for houses, deeming such to be within 
the architect’s province, yet the ques- 
tion of the general type of house to be 
used lies within the scope of his work. 
The mills have shown improvement in 
their progress from the early plain—we 
would today call them shacks—to the 
present varied type of mill village house. 
Mill owners should pay careful atten- 
tion to the color combinations of the 
paints used on the houses. The num- 
ber of different used in paint- 
ing the mill village should be restricted 
so that no “rainbow” effect be pro 
duced, yet sufficient variety of color 
should be given to make the develop 


colors 


ment interesting. In this respect mill 
owners by controlling their develop 
ments have opportunities far in ad 


vance of the ordinary city or suburban 
section, where one is not usually re 
sponsible for the color of one’s neigh 
bor’s house! There is a fault cropping 
up in mill 
much variety of detail in houses, varia 
tions of 


some villages to seek too 
posts, porches, windows, etc 
To do this makes the houses fussy, and 
we must remember that the 


ploye’s house is necessarily a compara 


mill em 


tively low cost house, hence simplicity 
must be the keynote. Following the 
motto of less variation in small details 
and more in house location will 
more permanent effects. Ornate and 
finicky details should not be allowed to 
creep into the houses—better the plain, 


well proportioned house. I[t is impor 
} 


give 


tant to vary the proportions of the 
house occasionally, often by breaking 
the roof line; for example, a series of 
story and a half bungalows with a 


two story house or group of houses at 
favorable or important locations. 
PLANTING THE FINISHING TOUCH 

Planting is the last detail to be taken 
up in carrying out the mill village and 
is important in giving the finishing 
touches to the development. Many of 
our present mill developments are at 
the point where their houses and streets 
are located, their developments decided 
on, and are ready for beautification. 
Possibly the most important planting— 
particularly if the village be open and 
sunny—is the location of street trees on 
the parking strips at distances of from 
twenty-five to fifty feet apart, depend- 
ing mostly on the type of tree. No 
definite advice as to the types of trees 
to be selected can be given; local con- 
ditions of soil and climate should form 
the basis for the selection. Usually 
native trees which do well in the local- 
ity are more satisfactory in that they 
require less care to give good results, 
and also blend in with the natural land 
scape to better advantage. <A 
growing tree does not look well on a 
narrow street and versa. From 
an artistic standpoint a definite propor 
tion should be maintained between the 
size of tree and width of street. 

Coincident with the planting of street 
trees, an effort to secure the planting of 
a few yard should be 
made, both to secure shade and relieve 
the bareness of architectural effect. For 
first planting trees are rather more im 
portant than shrubs, in that it requires 
longer to make their growth and the 
effects are more permanent. Try to 
establish permanent trees and avoid the 
soft, quick growing kinds. 

Both trees and shrubs are used for 
Screen Planting, of value to hide un- 
desirable or disagreeable views, such as 
are sometimes to be found, as views 
through the back yards. Wherever an 
objectionable feature is encountered, if 
possible get rid of it, otherwise 
screen it. 

The smaller shrubs and trees are of 
particular value in softening the ap- 
pearance of the houses and buildings; 
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commonly called ‘ Foundation Plant- 
ing,” and very attractive when well 
kept up. If you were to ask the one 
best planting material, I would say 
grass, and very fortunate are the sec- 
tions where grass—particularly the 
native blue grass—grows to best ad- 
vantage. However, the greater part of 
the South cannot raise grass to the best 
idvantage and in these sections more 
reliance must be placed on shrubs and 
hedges to achieve the softened effect 
which planting gives. The general type 
of planting in mill villages should be 
juiet and simple in character. Avoid 
the coarse, showy flowering shrubs in 
that they are not of a restful nature. 
Privet, whether used as hedge or 
lowed to grow untrimmed, is the one 
est all around shrub for mill village 
use. 
BEST THEORETICAL LAYOUT 

The question might be asked as to 
vhat I consider—speaking broadly—the 
rest theoretical layout for a mill devel- 
pment. If I were to suggest a purely 
theoretical scheme as the best layout for 
1 medium sized mill village develop- 
ment, I would suggest a plan with the 
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Community Group—Church, Stores, 
Y. M. C. A,, Schools and other build- 
ings—located between the mills and the 
mill village and readily accessible to 
either. 

Remember that the landscape archi- 
tect in planning a village development, 
whether it be a new or an established 
village, strives to achieve the most prac- 
tical and workable plans, and to be 
practical it must always take into ac- 
count the resources and desires of the 
mill in this work. 

PROPER SPIRIT NECESSARY 

The success or failure of a plan de- 
pends on the spirit with which the mills 
carry it out. In my experiences with 
Southern mill men I have found them 
eager and anxious to develop to the 
best of their abilities. I believe the mill 
village offers a wonderful field for the 
landscape architect. The science of 
landscape architecture has a wonderful 
opportunity to improve the living con- 
ditions and promote the welfare of the 
mill people. Let us hope that the next 
few years will see an even more splen- 
did improvement of the mill village 
than that of the past. 


Status of Dye Industry and Cotton Dyeing 


By Charles R. Delaney, Hanover, Pa. 


S O much heated discussion has taken 
wR place in the last year or so in con- 
ection with the dye industry, and so 
much general misinformation of a 
tartling nature has reached the eye and 
ar of a more or less interested public 
that it seems as though it were about 
time for some one that actually has had 
the necessary experience to know what 
e is talking about, to say something 
about our industry. In times past—in 
recent times—that is—everybody has 
heard some extraordinarily illuminating 
statements from a few sources which we 
can roughly define as first, middlemen; 
secondly, departmental employes, and 
thirdly and by far the most retiring and 
least vociferous the bona fide manufac- 
turer, and in this last group which rep- 
resents actually the man that knows 
what he is talking about, you have heard 
very, very few, and in the—before the 
war at least—most important American 
branch of the dyestuff industry—namely, 
that of the natural dyestuff manufactur- 
ers, you have heard nothing. Why is 
this? I assume that for the same rea- 
son that you were not interested in the 
statements of the manufacturers of the 
steel that went into your boilers, nor the 
metals of which your looms were com- 
posed—yet cut off the makers of steel 
from your plants and how quickly your 
interest would rise. So it has been with 
your dyestuffs. How little interest has 
been shown in the one class of manu- 
facturers who actually kept your dye- 
ing industry running when you found 
that the foreign dye makers were pre- 
vented from supplying you. And when 
in a panic over the rumors from the 
German controlled aniline industry to 
whom did you go? To the natural dye- 
wood extract makers if you were fortu- 
nate, and, if you were not, then to the 
distributors who had contracted with the 
extract maxers for whatever part of the 
output they had had sufficient foresight 
to secure. 
NATURAL DYE MAKERS SOUGHT FOR 

Did you ever stop to think for a mo- 
ment why it was that the natural dye- 
stuff makers were able to supply the 
demand when so suddenly called on? 
Their plants were operating, and had 
been operating for years supplying other 
branches of the industry that required 
good, cheap color, and it was a simple 
matter for them—provided they had the 
necessary stocks on hand of raw mate- 
rials—to greatly increase the output of 
blues, yellows and blacks, and their va- 


rious compound shades, and this was 
done, and to the credit of a few of the 
big manufacturers and the everlasting 
shame of some others who were carried 
away by their feverish desire to emulate 
the German artificial color houses in the 
grasping after profits—the 
usual trade was protected and deliveries 
were made by the genuine manufactur- 
ers exactly on schedule and at reason- 
able prices 

The whole thing simmers down in the 
mind of the manufacturer of dyes to 
this. Do the American people with their 
tremendous inventive ingenuity seek to 
protect the imitators of the Germans be- 
cause of a fancied need, or do they, 
when their attention is brought to it, de- 
sire to give this protection to American 
manufacturers of absolutely American 
materials which you have always been 
made here and made better than any- 
where in the world? 

NATURAL DYESTUFFS OLD 

There is a tree that grows in the 
South known as the Black Oak, and 
from this tree we have made a concen- 
trated yellow dyestuff from 1869 to this 
very day—and because of the superior- 
ity of this yellow dyestuff our largest 
customers before this great war were 
the Germans and the Swiss color mak- 
ers. When George Washington was a 
boy, we—the United States, long before 
Perkins invented artificial madder—had 
a dyestuff industry which has been in 
operation continuously to this present 
time, always makirg natural dyestuffs, 
and it was this natural dyestuff industry 
in which millions of dollars were in- 
vested that kept your dye houses run- 
ning when the Germans tried to force 
you to supply raw cotton to them to 
make explosives that would now be used 
to tear your sons and brothers into pulp 
in exchange for their artificial dyes so 
largely a product also of their high ex- 
plosive works. I desire to show you 
that you should place your trust more 
in the manufacturers who have been 
continually bringing their products to 
the highest possible standard of qual- 
ity and producing materials here su 
perior in every way to those manufac- 
tured abroad of the same kind. There 
have been natural dyestuff plants in 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Switz- 
erland and Italy long before the war, 
yet our foreign business steadily ex- 
panded for the sole reason that the 
United States made better natural dye- 
stuffs than these other countries did, 


excessive 


and if they did send over anilines and 
fiercely endeavor to wrest every trace 
of the dyestuff industry away from us 
in their unholy desire to keep up the 
manufacture of munitions of war at any 
cost, yet nevertheless in spite of this and 
the lack of any adequate tariff protec- 
tion we held our own and annually in- 
creased our outputs. 
NATURAL DYES STIMULATED 

Have we American makers of natural 
dyestuffs been content with our products, 
or content to feebly imitate our foreign 
competitors or whine because the for- 
eign patents on certain materials kept 
us from imitating other men’s brains 
through our lack of them? Not much! 
Why the very shortage of foreign colors 
has been the greatest stimulus to the 
United States manufacturers 
and I am exceedingly glad to announce 


possible, 
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that without consulting any of the fa- 
mous press bureau experts in order to 
ask for a certificate of merit we have 
developed a method of manufacture of 
dyewood extracts for dyeing cotton and 
union goods, and this includes cotton 
and wool, cotton and silk, and ordinary 
shoddy, that will be revolutionary in its 
relation to the dyeing industry. This 
actually means that we have at last been 
able to produce upon a preliminary scale 
a method of dyeing for natural colors, 
which was very largely the only partic- 
ular advantage that the majority of the 
artificial colors enjoy, and as soon as 
we have developed this upon the large 
scale and are ready to place it upon the 
market we shall bring it most vigor- 
ously and prominently to your attention 
through the recognized publicity chan 
nels 


Helping People to Help Themselves 


By James E. 


W'« are living under new and un- 
tried conditions, in an age when 
changes are more frequent and _ vital. 
We are marching to double-quick time 
Few people seem to fully realize we 
are at war, engaged in the worst con- 
flict the world has ever known, fighting 
the shrewdest, most unscrupulous and 
barbarous nation on earth, and that we 
can only win by the complete overthrow 
of an autocracy and despotism that 
threatens the world. The price of vic- 
tory has been, and will continue to be 
paid in blood. Living peacefully as we 
have in a land of plenty,unprepared for 
such emergencies, true conditions as 
they exist are hard to realize. It is 
difficult for us to conceive that approxi- 
mately one-half of the entire popula- 
tion of the world is engaged in mili- 
tary activities which have suddenly 
changed them from producers to con- 
sumers of the world’s resources. 
Wanton destruction, submarines and 
fires of incendiary origin have further 
decreased our necessaries of life far 
below the danger point. There are 
some things we can do without when 
necessity so dictates, but food is not 
among the number. The lack of cer- 
tain foods can so lower human vitality 
that it can no longer resist many fatal 
diseases. 

A country at war requires more food 
than when at peace; in many countries 
crops have failed to such an extent that 
at this time the greater part of the 
world is eagerly looking toward Amer- 
ica for food, clothing and fuel, the 
chief essentials. Such conditions and 
responsibilties as have been thrust upon 
us as a nation must be met bravely by 
sach individual willing to give full 
heaping measure in saving, service and 
sacrifice. There is a serious and most 
imperative duty for every individual 
and community. Particularly is this 
true in the greater production and con- 
servation of food and elimination of 
waste, extravagance and luxuries. 

MILL VILLAGE WORK 

Playing one of the most important parts 
in the production and conservation of 
food is the Mill Village Work of the 
Horticultural division of Clemson Col- 
lege, co-operating with the United States 
Department of Agriculture, a work 
originated some seven years ago by 
Dr. S. A. Knapp, a short time prior to 
his death. It was designed as a first 
aid in meeting the imminent needs of 
the great force of industrial workers in 
cotton mills of the South, to encourage 
them to live at home instead of from 
sacks and cans and breaking up road- 
ways to the store by using every foot 
of available land for the economic pro- 
duction of food. Additionally it was 
intended to demonstrate the value of a 
cow and hog, better environment with 
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flowers and better sanitation, along 
with many other things of equal value. 
This need was imperative when the 
world was at peace, before the high 
cost of living had been so keenly felt, 
and when dollars were exchanged for 
more than 30 per cent. of their face 
value. Now we are confronted with 
actual conditions where the need by rea 
son of war has increased beyond all 
are doing 
now many things we should have been 
doing all along. Demonstration Work 
has brought added opportunities into 
the lives of the adult and child em- 
bodying thrift, while consciously, yet 
irresistibly it invited them into higher 
realms of mental, moral, physical and 
spiritual development and _ activity 
Larger and better day and night schools 
have sprung up and proved of inesti- 
mable value, with playground equip- 
ment to develop the physique, vice has 
lessened and churches and Sunday 
schools have grown and made whole- 
some development in even more rapid 
proportion. Hundreds of children 
have been helped by catching clearer 
and broader visions of life through the 
medium of the Tomato Club Work 
which in addition to its economic fea- 
tures greatly stimulated the family 
purse. Boys and girls who won the 
prize credit bank books have added to 
their savings accounts looking forward 
with inspired vision to better qualifying 
themselves for action when grown, an 
ability to give back something to the 
world in return for opportunity. Dur- 
ing the present season 26 mills were 
either actively engaged in or co-operat 
ing with the Demonstration Work, this 
number being all and more than the 
one agent could handle unassisted. If 
we could induce every resident of the 
mill villages of the South alone to use 
judiciously and intensively the land 
available for summer, fall and winter 
gardens and can the excesses, millions 
of dollars worth would be added to 
the world’s food supply; paths to the 
stores and roadways for the hucksters 
would be producing food, and the con- 
tents of the pay envelope would be 
afforded better opportunity to enter the 
savings account at the bank. Here are 
just a few actual results accomplished : 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF BENEFITS 

An elderly man, a hopeless cripple, 
last year raised over $50 worth of but- 
ter beans on the fence around his small 
garden and strings in front of the doors 
and windows of his home. This sea 
son he increased production about a 
third. In 1913 a Tomato Club of 31 
children from three small villages made 
up of about 140 homes, on 24 plants 
each, produced 4,000 Ibs. of tomatoes, 
while the entire villages canned in all 
about 700 quarts of vegetables and 


laws of proportion, and we 
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fruits. This season, from the same 
homes we had a Tomato Club of 263 
members with 24 plants each, on which 
they raised 24,800 Ibs. of tomatoes 
(a little over 12% tons) while the vil- 
laces canned close to 12,000 quarts of 
the various garden products and fruits. 

\nother village boasts of over 18,000 
quarts of canned goods and lots of 
sweet potatoes and other things in simi 
lar proportion. One of the best rec- 

ls, however, was made by still an- 

er village. Here the people have 
sed and stored 15 bushels of sweet 
tatoes for each home, total value over 

$2,000; 21,000 quarts of canned goods, 
lued at $4,000, and they have hogs 
total aggregate valued at about $4,000, 

while practically every garden is now 
led with collards, cabbage, lettuce, 
pe, mustard, onions, beets, etc. 

These people, like many others, ar« 

w wanting fruit trees and grape vines 
to plant around their homes—they ar 
contented and do not want to move. 
lhey realized the war was on and have 
further distinguished themselves by 
liberal contributions to the Red Cross 
nd Liberty Bonds. My belief is that 
ll forms of opportunity offered the 
people should entail counter effort on 

eir part and that such work should 
ie systematically organized on a basis 
made up from previous results. We 
ive little time for experimenting, es- 
pecially in food production, at this time; 

is better to fall in line with those 

tting definite results and cooperate 
Such industrial activities set in motion 
the wheels of progress and thrift. The 
too often misapplied term ‘“ Welfare 
Work” to the mind of the right think- 
ing people conveys the elements of char- 
ity and is resented. Cotton mill people 
like, and are really helped by personal 
effort. My experience of seven years 
has taught the value of well placed 
‘pportunity. 

Where mills have provided the serv- 
ices of an operative Local Demon- 
strator, land, cold frames, some fenc- 
ng, a few seeds, and community can- 
nery and dryer made on the place, the 
vutlay is liberally rewarded by effort 
ind interest of the people, and while 
we believe we have the least expensive 
proposition offered, we likewise believe 
the results are greater and more far- 
reaching. 

The help situation is tense every- 
where. Attracting and holding the most 
efficient help is no small part of a manu- 
facturer’s responsibility. Engaged in 
uur Demonstration Work are _ mills 
which voluntarily lend their best em- 
loyes money to buy. cows and hogs, 
ermitting them to return it in small 
mounts without interest. Some mills 
have even erected greenhouses in which 
the fine pot plants grown about the 
village homes may be wintered in 
safety, and they intend to erect and 
ll silos for the benefit of the cows, 
elling the silage at actual cost, realiz- 
ng that there never has been a time 
when a good cow or hog meant so much 
in real value to the people. They en- 
ourage them not only to buy cows and 
hogs, but to take better care of those 
they have. This is very important. 
Building up and maintaining soil fer- 
tility is indispensable and cannot be 
/ver-estimated. 

A PAYING PROPOSITION 

This paper would fall short of its 
purpose did it not include a tribute to 
the cotton mill officials for the very gen- 
erous, whole-hearted way they have con- 
tributed to these various opportunities 
by which people are better able to help 
themselves. They realize that to make 
good cloth requires not only good ma- 
chinery, but good people and good con- 
ditions under which they may live con- 
tentedly. They aspire to make cloth 
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that will produce dividends by entrance 
into high-grade competition, but they 
have a still higher and nobler vision of 
making high-grade human character, 
and my belief is that every cotton mill 
official is losing if he does not see it 
that way. The home, school and church 
constitute the three greatest power 
houses on earth. The power sent out 
by them, and which starts in the home, 
runs the world, and naturally these 
manufacturers are deeply interested in 
sending out the best. Mill people were 
the first to catch the sound of Food Ad 
ministrator Hoover’s drum and fife and 
fall in line; they planted more abund 
antly, saved more than ever before 
They found out that biscuit made from 
flour that cost $12.40 a barrel did not 
look well in the slop pail and stopped it 
at once; they practiced economy in 
many things, but I fear the soft drink 
bill each week is little less than before 
the war began. In my travels among the 
mills I see many well-filled gardens, 
while, perhaps, a greater number are 
resting idly under a cover of dead weeds 
until spring. 
homes have room for more in the cup- 
boards 


Needless to say such 


That class of people cannot un- 
derstand why their co-workers receiv 
ing the same pay, but who have the asset 
of a cow, hog, garden, ete., 
while they do not. 


succe¢ d 
They blame the lo- 
cation, mill officials, in fact, everything 
except themselves, and decide frequently 
to move, perhaps, to some less prosper 
ous community to work for the same 
pay, and in a field of smaller opportun 
ity. You seldom see a family that 
means anything to the mill, community 
or otherwise, moving aimlessly from 
place to place seeking opportunity. Mill 
officials are pretty keen in recognizing 
efficiency and in seven years’ experience 
I do not recall a single case where a fel- 
low worth more than he was getting had 
to move as proof of that fact and with- 
out it being recognized by his employer. 
Thrifty people help the officials to make 
opportunity right at home, on the spin- 
dles and looms, and in the gardens and 
village. They soon learn that the in- 
terests of the company and their own 
are identical and work to that end. All 
depends upon the individual who must 
get a vision—inspiration, then perspira- 
tion. 
WORK SHOULD BE SYSTEMATIZED 


Communities are destined to be just 
what the people make them. Examples 
of thrift are wonderfully contagious. 
The outside of a home is a pretty good 
index as to the people who reside with- 
in. Find the clean, well-kept home and 
premises with flowers, garden, fruit 
trees and grape vines, and you have 
found people worth while who are mak- 
ing a success in life. Bank books are 
not infrequently found in such homes. 
All these things grow out of co-opera- 
tion, working together, and the get-to- 
gether spirit; much has been done, but 
there is still room for improvement on 
both sides. There seems to be lost mo- 
tion, misdirected effort, and some indis- 
criminate philanthropy, a lack of system 
and organization appropriate to the ef- 
fort being generally made, and which 
would, no doubt, prove of inestimable 
value if the textile associations would 
more thoroughly consider and mutually 
agree upon a definite plan by which the 
value of these things would be recog- 
nized, and the work itself come under 
trained men qualified to obtain the ends 
sought. 

There are some officials who feel 
qualified to run the horticultural and 
landscape work in their villages with 
the same confidence they manage the 
manufacturing or executive ends, when 
it would be cheaper and better to let 
such agricultural matters come under the 
supervision of one trained in such work 


and whose services are offered gratis. 
We are getting our eyes open and out 
of the rut that holds back the wheels of 
real thrift and progress. Let us resolve 
to accomplish greater results next year 
through greater and better organized 
co-operation production at 
home means more food available for our 
soldiers and allies 


Greater 


It seems not impos- 
sible that the mill villages through in 
tensive use of the soil might produce an 
excess for that purpose. We can at least 
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do our “bit” along many lines, and prove 
our patriotism. Participation in these 
things must of necessity lead to better 
individuals and communities, greater 
production and conservation of the nec 
essaries of life at a critical time, better 
health, sanitation, and hosts of othe 
things that mark a pretty straight road 
to success upon which we must depend 
for greater efficiency, brighter and hap 
pier homes, and last, but not least, bet 
ter citizenship and a glorious victory 


“Working Girls Problems and How to 
Meet Them” 


By Miss Mamie Burns, 


AM not only in sympathy with the 

working girl, for | am one myself, 
but honor her far more than any parlor 
doll or fashion fanatic 

I began to be a wage earner at the 
age of 12 years and during the many 
years I have been employed in our 
Southern cotton mills I have found 
many things to be commended, but noth 
ing on earth, in the mill or out, ranks 
higher than a pure woman. The reason 
sO many women are failures, is because 
they shrink from, and are ashamed of, 
their employment. Nothing is more dis 
gusting than to see a woman evade 
truth concerning her circumstances in 
life. Through her false pride she 
loses the keenest enjoyment, of het 
labor, and casts reflection upon her cour- 
age, independence and intelligence to 
strike out for herself. I have sincere 
pity and compassion for the girl who 
will wilt and droop in the face of honest 
toil. To the girl who can, and will brace 
up, reach out, striving for attainments 
on a higher plane, with a courage firm 
and strong trampling down petty ob 
stacles which arise to impede her prog- 
ress, is my sincere adngration given. She 
is the girl upon whom employer, friend 
and foe alike may depend. 

EFFORTS TO RISE 

Because your lot is cast as a mill 
girl, do not shrink from your labors, 
or hesitate to openly, truthfully proclaim 
your honest station in life. Rather 
blush for duties left undone, and strive 
with a determination of stability to rise 
above all that does not measure up to 
your standard of idealism. And as you 
rise above detrimental impediments, by 
self-improvement, put forth every ef 
fort with womanly purity, and perse- 
verance to improve, and bring out all 
the higher latent traits of character of 
those with whom you daily labor. 

A TRUE WORKING GIRL 

What is the caliber of the true work- 
ing girl? She has patience, she has 
ambition, she has many high ideals as 
to what constitutes a noble woman. She 
believes that “not failure, but low 
aim” is ignoble and unworthy of a true 
girl. 

IDEALS AND PROBLEMS 

High ideals inspire one to noblest en- 
deavor, and so she presses the battle to 
the front in building character, uplift- 
ing others, rescuing the wayward, and in 
conscientiously discharging her daily 
labors. The dress problem is one of 
the greatest to our working girls, yet 
I am glad, more glad than I can express, 
to know that in this as some other 
moral virtues we do excel some other 
classes. The girl who will dress 
sensibly, modestly, and within her 
means, defying extreme fashions, is in- 
deed commendable. Don’t let fashions 
sway your good judgment, causing you 
unnecessarily to strain your earning 
power, or go beyond your honest 
means to satisfy the tempter. 

A dollar hat on the head of a pure 
character is far preferable to a sixteen 
dollar hat upon the head of a question- 
able party 


Ware Shoals, S. C. 


\nother and more serious problen 


the working girl is undue tamnuliaritte 
with young men with whom they ar 
thrown in contact—even metimes 
their employer. Personally you may 
have no evil thought whatever, but we 


must avoid even the appearance of evil, 


for it 1s a detriment to our good name, 
our moral standards, and may eventually 
cause the loss of your position, and set 
the evil tongue ot sca dal { FOSsipine 


lightly with your true character. Resent 


with womanly dignity the least undue 
familiarity on the part of any man. W 
do not need protection for our good 
name, it is in our own keeping, and 


ultivating purity 


within, we radiate 
purity outwardly 
\ SERIO PROBLEM 

Following upon, and closely akin to 
this evil, is the “ dope habit.” The girl 
who stands in public places, with the 
bottle neck in her mouth cheapens het 
own character, and she who practises it 
elsewhere, in any instance, weakens het 
own moral and physical strength, saps 
her vitality, and eventually enslaves her 
in its habit, with little power of re 
sistance left to fight other battles. Char 
acter is what you are, reputation is what 
people think you are. The world to 
day needs women of strong unwaver 
ing courage, ot true character, who 
dare to do, and stand for right becaus: 
it is right. We need ‘true girls in all 
branches of the varied industries and 
business world, of which the cotton mill 
is the South’s greatest, and fast becom- 
ing the world’s greatest The mill girl 
has in the past had the least advantage, 
most unfavorable environments under 
which to labor and achieve success. But 
by faithful work and perseverance we 
are coming into our own; the day is 
not far distant when we shall stand 
recognized equals to any and superior 
to many classes. Our welfare workers 
represent machinery set in motion to 
improve and elevate our every-day life 
and moral virtues. Don’t fear, or hesi 
tate to go to them with the most trivial 
worry that threatens your moral wel- 
fare. Most of our welfare workers are 
of staunch courage, accomplishing much 
good, and if the hundreds of thousands 
of lost girls in the United States to 
day could have enjoyed the advantages 
of the welfare workers’ counsel, and 
sympathy, they 
social 


would not to-day be 
outcasts, but honest working 
girls. As you go through this mag- 
nificant building viewing your own work 
tastefully finished, and artistically ex- 
hibited, try to grasp the fact that you 
are part and parcel of this, the South's 
greatest industry, and upon you rests 
the responsibility to help it grow and 
expand into broader fields, and upon a 
higher plane. Measure yourself, your 
life, your work, and set your standards, 
remembering you cannot place your 
ideals beyond attainments if you em 
body them in purity, courage, 
liance in the right. 

Then indeed will we become corner 
stones, polished after the similitude of 
a palace. 


and re- 
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HE women and girls as we find 
them in mill communities, are, as 
rule, a self-respecting, upright, genial 
eople, with strict religious ideas, and 
jany of them are very devout. Among 
ie «largest organized Sunday-school 
lasses in the South are those of mill 
hurches. The people, as a_ whole, 
ppreciate their opportunities and the 
fforts made for their advancement. 

Taking it for granted that the vil- 
ie under the control of the mill has 

mmfortable houses, each on a lot suff- 
ient for front lawn, flower garden and 
egetable garden, has well kept streets 
rd sidewalks, shade trees, plenty of 
ure water and good sanitary condi 
ons, as well as the best educational, 
ioral and religious advantages, yet 
here still remains much to be done to 
ut in reach of all, those opportunities 
mducive to ideal home life. We wish 

) consider some practical means of aid- 
ng the women and girls in becoming 

od housewives and home-makers, 

nd to inspire in them a love and a 
lesire for those things in life which 
ire most important. We must keep in 
mind those who are quick to assimi- 
late new ideas and adapt themselves to 
ew customs of living, as well as those 
vho are not so fortunately endowed. 

WELL TRIED PLANS 

The methods that we shall discuss 
re not mere theories, but plans that 

ive been tried and in a measure found 
uccessful. Let us consider first the 
velfare building, in the midst of a 
retty grove, with numerous swings and 
enches, furnishing a delightful place 
or outdoor meetings and lawn-parties, 
nd accessible to such recreation facili- 
ties as tennis and basket-ball courts 
In this building we find the sewing- 
oom, practice-kitchen, réading-room, 
class-room, gymnasium and baths. Here 
the women assemble, and the mill girls 
me together evenings and Saturday 
ifternoons. Both the women and the 
girls are taught the most approved meth- 
ids of housekeeping, how to feed a 
family better and at a less expenditure 
of money. Fireless-cooker demonstra 
tions are given and fireless-cookers and 
radiators are made. The uses of left- 
over breads, meats, vegetables, etc., are 
emphasized. Soap-making is taught. 
Sewing, crocheting, knitting and fancy- 
work classes are popular, and many 
beautiful and dainty garments are made. 
Conservation is also practised, and such 
suggestions are advanced as utilizing the 
worn garments of the older members 
of the family in making clothing for 
the smaller children. 

Some women have been successful in 
winning prizes at the fair on boys’ suits 
made of clothing their husbands have 
discarded. Very attractive and useful 
rugs are made from scraps and cast- 
off clothing. In the basketry class many 
iseful baskets are made from _ the 
pretty long-leaf pine of our own state. 
Girls, women and even grandmothers, 
who never before have had educational 
idvantages, are taught in the night 
school to read and write. Chrysanthe- 
mum shows are held, and helpful lec- 
tures are given on interesting subjects. 
\luch attention is given to recreation 
ind to various forms of amusement 
which rank high in the hearts of the 
people. Halloween, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, St. Valentine’s Day, Wash- 
nton’s Birthday, St. Patrick’s Day, and 
Easter are celebrated, not to mention 
the candy-pullings, oyster suppers, birth- 
day parties, ice-cream suppers, and 
watermelon frolics which are numer- 
ous in their season. Special parties are 
given to married women and their hus- 
hands, and the way these older people 
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Welfare Work Among Mill Women and Girls 


By Miss Pearl Wyche, Greensboro, N. ¢ 


enter into the games and the fun, shows 
that they have not lost the everlasting 
charm so characteristic of youth. 

Distributed annually to each family 
are many packages of flower seeds, 
grass seeds, bulbs, plants and vegetable 
seeds. No sooner do the bright spring 
days come than the people are busy in 
their gardens, preparing the soil, sow 
ing the seeds and cultivating vegetables 
and flowers. Special canning experts 
are engaged for the summer to give 
instructions and assistance in canning, 
preserving, and drying vegetables and 
fruits. A: busy mill village woman, 
after supplying her table last summer, 
put up over 500 quarts of vegetables, 
most of which she raised in her own 
garden. This woman exhibited flowers 
at the Chrysanthemum Show that would 
have been a credit to a_ professional 
florist 

WELFARE WORK DETAILS 

The Welfare Building, with its varied 
activities, reaches practically all the 
girls and many of the housekeepers, but 
how about the woman with small chil 
dren, who can rarely ever leave home, 
and the timid and backward woman? 
These are certainly not to be forgotten 
Someone should manifest an interest in 
their welfare, give advice, instruction 
and encouragement This is another 
important field for the welfare-worker 
and the nurse. The visiting nurse makes 
daily rounds, ministers to the sick, 
teaches the importance of cleanliness, 
how to conserve health, and instructs 
the mothers in the care of their babies 
Thus, she comes in close contact with 
many, and renders an invaluable service 
The welfare-worker visits from home 
to home, gives individual instruction, 
and gets the women together in com 
munity classes where ideas are ex 
changed and a cordial spirit of com 
mon interest developed. These classes 
are taught cooking during the winter, 
and when summer comes, gardening, 
canning, sewing, fancy-work, and 
articles for home decorations are very 
popular. Visits are made to the new- 
comers, establishing friendly relations 
and putting them at once in touch with 
the various activities and interests of 
the village. 

In one of the villages where wel 
fare work has been carried on for sev- 
eral years, the people are keeping up 
with the spirit of the times, two-thirds 
of the housekeepers have signed Mr. 
Hoover's food-cards, pledging them- 
selves to conserve foods, and many are 
busy knitting for the soldiers. In this 
village more than 250 Liberty Bonds 
were sold. 

THE VILLAGE FAIR 

An important phase of welfare work, 
which demonstrates to the public the 
progress that mill people are making, 
and in which the women take the lead- 
ing part, is the village fair. Here every 
article on display is either made by the 
people in their homes, or is grown in 
the village. These fairs are the means 
of stimulating and increasing the inter- 
est in various classes for self-improve- 
ment, and are a source of much pleas- 
ure and community pride. 

Where welfare work is maintained, 
the operatives give a higher type of 
efficient service, they are progressive, 
appreciative, loyal, and the warmest 
terms of sympathy exist between em- 
ployer and employee. The mill-owner 
not only has more contented, more 
cheerful, more efficient operatives, but 
has the genuine love of his people. The 
officers and superintendents of mills, 
who have regular organized welfare 
work, express themselves as highly 
pleased with the results. 
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Woman’s Work and Influence 


By Miss Ethel Thomas, Charlotte, N. ¢ 


a EN must work and women 
L weep,” sang the poet; but un 
fortunately, woman’s need for weeping 
does not preclude her need for work, 
and that necessity becomes more ob- 
vious and pressing, since our nation has 
become involved in war and woman 
forced to fill positions and shoulder r« 
sponsibilities previously 
man 


assumed by 


No one questions a woman’s right to 
work, and she has entered the wage 
earning world to stay; self-supporting, 
self-respecting and self-reliant she faces 
the world with undaunted spirit, asking 
for nothing but a square deal 

It seems that an all-wise Creator has 
been directing events and creating a re 
form in public sentiment, so that woman 
should be prepared to meet and grap 
ple with the problems that now confront 
her, while husband, son, brother ot 
sweetheart, goes forth to fight and per 
haps die, in defense of our country’s 
honor 

\ NEW ERA FOR WOMEN 


With the building of factories and the 
introduction of cotton manufacturing, 
a new era dawned for women. Few had 
ever owned a dollar, and they were glad 
to work 13 or 14 hours per day for 60 
or 70 cents; but they could get board for 
$1.75 per week, and, having few wants, 
they saved money. 

Then came shoe factories, paper mills, 
and many other industries, where wom 
en were more and more employed; fe- 
male help was more plentiful and cheap 
er than male help—and still is. 

But why is a woman paid less than a 
man? Surely in the next world a warm 
reception awaits the man who pays a 
woman $1.00 and a man $1.50 for ex- 
actly the same amount of work, when 
nine times out of ten, the woman has 
given better and more loyal service. 

I know of no place except in our cot 
ton mills, where woman's wage equals 
that of man’s. On piece work she is a 
strong competitor for first honors, in 
both quality and production; but, even 
here, she is never promoted, though 
there are places that she could fill with 
perfect satisfaction 

Labor is scarce everywhere. Why not 
give the girls a chance? In my rounds 
among the mills I often find big, strong, 
healthy men checking cloth, and keeping 
time—positions that frail girls who must 
of necessity work, could easily fill, leav- 
ing the men to set idle machinery into 
motion. But should a girl be given such 
a position and satisfactorily fill it, how 
many superintendents would pay her the 
man’s wages? 


WORK VS. MARRIAGE 

Years ago it was argued that if wom- 
en were allowed to become wage earn- 
ers, they would be averse to marriage 
What nonsense. No woman has ever 
been created in whom God failed to 
implant the divine instinct of mother- 
hood, and a longing to reign queen of 
a good man’s heart and home. Gay so- 
cial life may, but honest work never will 
defeat God's purpose, nor take from 
woman’s soul her natural longing to love 
and to be loved. 

However, if the working girl can pull 
safely through the silly, sentimental, 
“puppy-love” age, and reach the sane 
footing of the working woman, she usu 
ally has too much sense to marry with- 
out due consideration. Being able to 
support herself, she is not tempted to 
marry for convenience, and any condi- 
tion which serves to make fewer but 
more congenial marriages, elevates the 
race. 

The “clinging vine” type of woman 
is out of dat Every sensible man 


wants a helpmate, not a hindrance: He 
may admire beauty, but brains appeal 

him most. He wants a wite who cat 
be a companion—a woman with bright 


intellect and skillful hands—one who 
can stand by his side and unflinchingly 
help him to fight all the battles of lif 
need be; who can cook and serve a meal 
creditably, make her own clothes and 
keep his buttons sewed on 

It does not lower a woman's dignity 
to enter the working world \ truly 
refined woman holds fast to her good 
qualities and retains her individuality in 
any place. She may stand between 
looms, or between speeder, spinning o1 
spooler frames—she may inspect cloth, 
draw-in or work in any capacity in ou 
southern cotton mills, and keep herself 
clean and sweet of body, pure and spot 
less in character, and be treated like the 
queen she is, by her gentlemanly supe1 
intendent and overseers 

INFLUENCE OF WOMEN 

Woman’s influence is limitless. Who 
can measure the influence of the sweet 
unselfish lives and work of mill villa 
school teachers, nurses, and welfat 
workers? 

Who can judge the worth and power 
of the sweet Christian mill girl, who 
works cheerfully and faithfully throug! 
the week, and then on Sunday mornin 
teaches a class in Sunday school or sing 
in the village church chor 

Who dares to try to estimate th 
power and soul-soothing influence of 
oft cool hand on a_ feverish brow 
Who can translate the message that 
nestles in the heart of a rose, placed 
by loving hands by the bed in a sick 
room 

Who knows the influence of — the 
mother who keeps young for her chil 
dren’s sake—who is tenderly interested 
in all their little trials and troubles? Or 
of that mother who sacrifiecs herself on 
the altar of unselfish devotion, in the 
circle of her home? 

The girls and young women of to 
day will be the wives and mothers of 
to-morrow, and to a great extent they 
can determine the character of the next 
generation, if they use their influence in 
the right way. 

There are serious vices among men 
that make shameful history and makes 
impossible the higher development of 
the race. Shall these things continue? 
On the answer of America’s womanhood 
hangs the destiny of a nation 

NEED OF EDUCATION 

Every woman, young or old, should 
spend a little time each day, reading 
good literature, and studying how to be 
most helpful in her own sphere. A well 
kept house and a well-groomed and 
neatly attired body are very important 
considerations; but the paramount needs 
of the hour are education—knowledge 
and wisdom—which give power to in 
fluence 

A mind stored with gems of thought 
from good literature, is worth more than 
gold and an empty “think tank.” 

The mind and soul can no more live 
without knowledge than the body can 
live without food. Books feed the mind 
and develop the soul 

Good literature will make any one 
stronger, better and wiser, and the poor 
est may be rich in legacies of mind and 
heart, left to the world by philosopher 
and poets of all ages. Let us be very 
careful what we read; and in our course 
of reading let us never neglect that Book 
of all books, which is a “lamp unto out 
feet and a light unto our path.” The 
more we study the Bible, the greater will 


be our influence for good upon th 


o¢ 


with whom we come in contact 
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Second Exhibit of Southern Textile Exposition 





Nor I'THSTANDING many hand- Representative Avecregate Display of Cotton Mill inconvenience to surrounding exhibi 
A icaps in the matter of labor and — © ™ tors. The difficulty in securing these 
supplies, the second exhibit of the Machinery and Supplies at Greenville, S. C. signs was due to shortage of the local 
uthern Textile Exposition, Inc., was i labor market, while difficulties 
ened at noon, December 10, only two _ flues, or moving picture connections, etc several exhibits, as well as many other transportation were responsible fo: 
urs later than was originally sched- This department was quartered on the available points of vantage at which it — siderable worry on th part of exhib 
led. The nearness of cantonments mezzanine floor \ broad center aisle was found possible to display machinery who had taken sufficient time und 
de it almost impossible to secure the was arranged on both floors with side and products. ordinary circumstances to ship th 
essary labor wherewith to complete aisles at right angles, which permitted the DECORATIONS PROFUSE exhibits, but who found, upon arriving 
building in which this exhibit was progress of sightseers to practically all The color scheme was red and white, at Greenville, that many shipments had 


ld. This shortage compelled the post- 
nement of the Exposition for about 
month, and it was a question in the 
nds of many whether even this delay 
ifld be sufficient to allow the building 
e completed. On Friday and Satur- 
of the week preceding the opening, 
ve doubts were expressed as to the 
lity of the contractors to finish the 
lding, as well as the ability of the 
ibitors to arrange their displays so 
it they -would be ready for the open 
By working days, nights and Sun 
however, both contractors and ex- 
itors were in a fair condition of 





eparedness when the signal was given 
the formal opening, a few minutes 
ter the noon hour on Monday. The 
enal for this opening was the blowing 
all the factory whistles in the city, 
d the playing of the Star Spangled 
nner by the Regimental Band of the 
Sth Infantry, South Carolina, stationed 
Camp Sevier, S. C. 
\ll but a few of the spaces on the 
ain and second floors, as well as the 
zanine floor and balcony, were oc 
pied by representative manufacturers 
of textile machinery and supplies, with a 
ght sprinkling of mill products. The 
<hibits were divided into four depart- 
nts; the first, or Dept. A, included 
kinds of moving machinery, which 
uld not be handled by the elevator, 
d was located on the main floor. 
ese comprised some of the largest 
neerns, in the textile machinery line, 
had operative exhibits actually 
spinning, weaving, or performing oth 
erations seen in a textile mill. Dept 





which was located on the second GENERAL VIEW OF EXHIBITION ON SECOND FLOOR AND BALCONY 
'r, comprised comparatively noiseless 

machinery and _ still exhibits, including the exhibits. \ certain amount of large festoons being suspended from not arrived. While in a few instances 
rious classes of supplies, building ma- criticism was heard regarding the the girders and surrounding the bal this delay meant that certain of th 
rials, etc. In point of number this placing of exhibits along the side wall cony on the second floor, while the exhibits were not completed at the 
tion was the largest of all. Textile behind large displays, which cut off the various booths were decorated accord- opening, it was regarded as surprising 
hrics and supplies, particularly adapted view of the former. It is probable, ing to individual taste. The national that the confusion and congestion in 
wall display, were shown in the — however, that this will be recognized as colors were profusely displayed _cidental to freight delays and local con 
leony, surrounding the entire second an error in judgment in future exhibits, throughout the building. A variety of tingencies allowed the assembling of 
ir, while Dept. D was reserved for and steps will be taken to remedy the signs did not permit any monotony, exhibits to the extent evident on Mon 
hibits demanding the use of smoke difficulty. The stage was occupied by although tending in instances to cause’ day. If it had not been for herculean 
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FRANKLIN 


efforts on the 
itors, the 


part of interested exhib- 
uncompleted part of the ex- 
hibition would have been much greater. 
It was certainly to the credit of those 
who took an active part in the financial 
Exhibition Hall that 
was pushed to its 
such difficult and 
Special credit 
contractor, Fiske- 
; f the man 


completion of the 
ent rpris¢ 

under 

conditions, 


unusual value in 
technical end of manu 
Southern manufac- 
while the 
interest of these manufacturers would 
eem to prove it to be an earnest of 
progress and development. Of 
course, the erection of the building 
means the permanent location of a tex 
Greenville. It 
was regarded as wise that those in 
charge of the exhibit should determine 
to have this exhibition bi-annually, for 
it is now generally agreed that an ex- 
hibit once a year is too frequent to ad- 
mit of the display of many new fea- 
tures. 

While the number and quality of the 
exhibitors were undoubtedly. gratifying, 
there might very easily have been a 
considerably larger list had it not been 
for the fact that so many factors in 
the industry are abnormally over-sold 


mong 
turers W fully admitted, 


future 


tile machinery show in 


PROCESS CO. 


As a consequence, it was impossible to 
take machines or supplies from stock 
for exhibition purposes. It was also 
difficult, in many instances, to develop 
unique displays on account of the prac- 
tical impossibility of obtaining special 
designs, castings, patterns, etc., due to 
to the congestion in machine shops and 
other factories. A number of new ap- 
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THE STAFFORD CO. 


from their exhibits, although frequently 
they were compelled to refuse orders 
as a result of their sold-ahead condi- 
tion. 

Among the exhibitors were the fol- 
lowing: 

THE Mason MACHINE Works, Taun- 
ton, Mass., exhibited a Mason Spinning 
showing features. The 


Frame special 





LINK-BELT CO. 


pliances and many unique devices, as 
well as up-to-date materials, were in- 
cluded in the exhibits, and those in at- 
tendance were loud in their expression 
of satisfaction at the benefits to be 
derived from the examination of the 
various booths, Exhibitors declared 
from time to time that a very satis- 


factory volume of business resulted 


CLIPPER BELT LACER CO 


bearings for the tin cylinders are all 
provided with ring oiling bearings. 
Roller stands have wide bearings, and 
can be built so that individual setting 
of middle and back roller can be ob- 
tained. This is an advantage when 
spinning long stapled cottons. Steel 
rollers are made usually with one thread 


to a boss. Bosses are invariably longer 


than the boss of the top roll. Case 
hardened rolls are now very largely 
used. The additional expense is justi- 
fied and they recommend them in all 
cases. They also call attention to their 
new method of coupling steel rolls by 
which the square heretofore used is 
entirely done away with. They also 
invite particular attention to the method 
ot driving four spindles with one hand 
This is worthy of careful attention. In 
addition to the foregoing, this company 
showed an 81-inch Sheeting Loom mak 
ing sheeting, a standard 40-inch Print 
Cloth Loom in operation and a 36-inch 
Chambray Loom with feeler motion 
Chey called attention to a number of 
special points in the construction of 
these new model Mason Looms, among 
which are the following: The fram 
and girths are of new design. Th 
take-up motion is positively driven from 
the cam shaft by bevel gears, driving by 
means of a worm and worm gear a train 
leading to the high take-up 
roller. The let-off motion is an im 
proved Bartlett type, modified to meet 
the requirements of a continuous run 
ning automatic loom and uniformly un 
winds the warp in conformity with the 
demands of the take-up. The automatic 
motions operating on this loom are built 
and attached by the Hopedale Manufac 
turing Co. of Milford, Mass., and con- 
sist of a filling mechanism, warp stop 
motion, thread cutting temples and 
Nor-Dray feeler mechanism. The filling 
change mechanism operates a full-sized 
hopper or magazine. The shuttle feeler 
and feed mechanism provide for a bob 
bin being always in position for trans 
fer to the shuttle, even though there b« 
but one bobbin in the hopper. The 


of gears 
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Warp stop motion ts extremely simple 
the interruption of th ill swing of 
he eel bar ( he < n t stop 
dl so doing the wi ‘ | 
a Ch eeier I echat ism, K WI 
the “ Nor-Dray” filling feeler, does not 
require special bobbins, shuttles, | I 
builders on spinning frames o1 





cated battery parts. This exhibit wa 
in charge of Southern Agent Edwir 
Howard of Greenville, S. C., and thers 
were also Clare H. Draper and Jonas 
Northrop of the Hopedale Manufa 
turing Co., Milford, Mass., and Mr. 
Charles R. Blake of Mason Machine 
Works, Taunton, Mass. 

Saco-LoweL_t Suops, Boston, Mass., 
exhibited a Vertical Opener with Bale 
Breaker attached, driven by an in 
dividual motor, also a revolving flat 
cord, a drawing frame with metallic 
drawing roller, a spinning frame of their 
new design only recently placed on the 
market, a spooler, a combination wet 
and dry twister and a “Camless 
winder. Their exhibit included ma 
chines of practically all equipment used 
in a cotton mill, except weaving ma 
chinery \n interesting feature of this 
exhibit was a model of the first cord 

n ( 1 ; or < sn ¢ 5 

GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO ss Egan oe wn at the 
he exhibit was in charge of Rogers 
\V. Davis of Charlotte, Southern Agent 











A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 





JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO, 


ee ta) 


the ¢ Ipany, and in attendance w 
lames Strang of the Boston Office, O. I 
te superintendent of tl tor 
! ills S | 
iperintendent } K it Cc Af 
| th 
| di . “fe 
I] Agents | S \ ’ 
ed If DT ke (| rlot ] t 
Mouldin and W. W. Goy f the 


eenville office. 
Stuart W. Cramer, Charlotte, N. C 


ited standard High Duty air 
nditioning equipment humidifier 
and accessory parts, as well as their au 
tomatic regulators for temperatur ind 
humidity. These conditioners are mad 


of copper and have an enormous water 
evaporative capacity, which, combined 
with the large amount of air 
through them by means of a fan at th 
top, renders them highly efficient. The 
regulators exhibited embody many im 
portant improvements and are the only 
type of regulator where the wet bulb 
temperature is obtained without the use 
of a rag or wick covering and by means 
of a finely atomized stream of spray 
water supplied direct to the bulb. The 
bulbs are made of metal of very rigid 
construction and designed to stand mill 
service conditions. All this equipment 
¥ will be shown in operating condition 


| eats « « d ¥ 
THE I proved ah rt ragm ‘tuate vaives 
ee mene UNK NHEIMER<2 I laf i late 


wee eee in which metal sheets have been sub 
CINCINNATI stituted for the usual rubber were 

rer shown The fact that the metal i 
substantial and of permanent constrt 
tion makes it an improvement over 1 
ber, which deteriorates rapidly in us« 
Mr. Pocher and O. G. Culpeppe: 
Charlotte, and Roy Perry were in 
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cs cc 





tendance. 

THe Morse CHAIN Co., Ithaca, N. 
manufacturers of the Rocker Joint 
High Speed Silent Chain, had an ex 
hibit consisting of more than 20 


square feet in a prominent place in th 
exposition building. The exhibit wa 
composed of chains, large and small, 





and representatives were kept bus 
demonstrating to manufacturers hi 

their output could be increased mate 
rially and a better quality of good 


manufactured through the use of the 


hains. Much of the textile machin« 


throughout the building was operated 
by Morse chains. The booth was th 
center of interested manufacturers 
The exhibit was in charge .of Georg 
\W. Pritchett, Greensboro, N. C., south- 
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company) 


M. J 
wok and C. H 

M. Parks Co., 
known 
operation of 


well 
con 


typical 
Psychrostat 


nidifier in 
iction, also the which 
controls humidity 
Humidifier 
this 
contained ait 


and 


ratically 


iton 


Niagara House was shown 


first time by company 


washer in 


self 


ity unit should be of 


in houses, offices, cot 


rooms and in other small 


heap humidification 
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FRANKLIN Process Co., Providence, 
ae & 
Dveing 


+] 1 
Lil¢ package, a 


exhibited one of its small 


Ma hine Ss Tor 


yarn 
dyeing yarn on 

worsted 
which the 
yarn comes from the company’s worsted 


dye d 
uniformity 


jack spool ot 


varn showing the manner in 

jack spool dyeing machine; also 
tops showing the 

by dyeing 


worsted 


produced tops in the 


THE BLAUVELT-WILEY 


Franklin 
sample s of 
the high 
chine 


top dyeing machine and 


dyed hosiery as proof ol 
quality of this ma 


This company is also agent for 


grade 


the vacuum stock dyeing machine, 


whose 


raw 
merits discussed by 
sentatives at the exhibit 


(sco! { 


were rep 
Those in 


Urquhart, as 
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SURPASS CHEMICAL CO., 


sisted by M 
Taylor. 

(JENERAI 
N. Y 


Was 


Sheehan and J. M. 
Evectric Co., 
The exhibit of 
located on the 
building 
used 
than to 
there 


Schenectady, 
this 
floor of 


company 
the 


sections oc 


Sec ond 
The 


rather as a 


exposition 
cupied were meeting 
show apparatus, of 


littl on 


plac ¢ 


which was display. 





PAPER MFG. CO. 


Naturally a complete line of descrip- 
tive literature was on hand,  Repre- 
sentatives of the company in attendance 
Sidney B. Paine, manager of 
the mill power department, Boston; 
C. A. Chase, mill power department, 
Boston; J. B. Wiare, 


ing engineer, West 


were: 


designer, design- 
Lynn Works; W. 


J. Dorworth, Baltimore office; E. P 


Coles and W. H. Wylie, Jr., Charlotte 
office; E. W. Peabody, district man 
ager of the power and mining depart 
ment, Atlanta office, and H. S. Roberts, 
mill power department, Atlanta office. 


THe Watter E. LumMMus Co., 
ton, Mass., exhibited the following 
apparatus: A copper model of the 
Lummus Automatic Dissolver for caus 
tic soda, in operation This device 
effects the solution of fused caustic 
soda and similar chemicals without th¢ 
aid of steam or mechanical agitation 
It requires no attention other than th« 
initial apparatus and 
eliminates all danger to employes. The 
Lummus Metrolift was shown in 
It is an automatic liquid 
lifting and measuring device of simpl 
construction, having only two wearing 
parts. It will handle liquids in vary 
ing amounts from 5 to 500 gallons per 
hour. The Lummus Lifting Tongs for 
lump chemicals were also shown 
These tongs are specially designed to 
overcome the difficulties experienced in 
the handling of fused caustic soda, 
making it unnecessary for workmen t 
touch the material. James T. Ston 
was in charge. 


Bos 


charging of the 


also 
operation. 


CEMENT Propucts Co., Wilmington 
N. C. The exhibit of this company 
consisted of a complete line of ‘ Sani 
sep” Septic Tank systems for use wit! 
running water and “Sanisep” Septi 
Closet systems for use without runnin; 
water. These systems are suitable fo: 
industrial villages, suburban homes and 
rural The exhibit was i 
charge of A. M. Whelpley, southern sal 
manager, and other officers of the con 
pany 


schools. 


were present. 
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Chicago This concern featured tl 

well known Royal Tapioca Flour used 
hy cotton manufacturers, finishet nd 
bleachers They also exhibited full 
line of starches, dextrine, printing gums 


and products especially prepar« d_ for 
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STANDARD I*tBrE Co., Somerville, Mass,, 
exhibited its “ No-Waste,” Seamless 
roving cans The body of these cans 
is without joints or rivets and may be 
had with either smooth rolled fiber tops 
electrically welded polished metal 
tops. The bottom and bottom ring ar 


} 1 


( VV gauge, the neta ring being electri 
lly welded, made in one piece and s« 
curely clinched Round taper baskets 
r mill purposes were shown in a vari 





heavy gauge materia extra heavy 
ners and castings 1e bottoms of thes 
trucks are guaranteed No. 1 long leat 
North Carolina hard pine matched and 
heavily cross cleated Che trucks ar 
mounted on standard wide faced seli 
oiling castors }. W. Brock and I \ 
Daggett of the company were in a 
tendance 

DRAPER Cor Hlopedale, Mass his 


company exhibited 


seven Looms. lit 
Spooler, one Warper, one Balling ma 
chine for warper and san ples of smaller 
products such as Slasher Combs, Spin 
dles, Rings, Bobbins, Shuttles, Loom 
lemples, et \ll the looms were mot 
driven and included the following typ 
of construction: One 90” L model loon 
for broad sheetings, one 40” M model 
bal 





loom for fine goods, one 36” E mo 


d »bby loom, Ot 40)” I model loom ror 


standard plain goods, one 30” E model 






loom with steel harness and Straw’s 


Patent Feeler Svstem. one 36” E model 





loom on khaki weave and one 36” P 





model loom on duck weave lhe spoole 





was a short machine of the latest | 






model; the warper included a_ patent 





fluted cylinder of great advantage on 





warpers measuring from the cylinder 






Che smaller product was illustrative of 




























the supplies and improved articles mant 
factured by this company Samples of 
some of the detailed loom improvement 


showing construction separate from the 


| Ooms In Ope ration were also shown lhe 


exhibit was in charge of the selling 
partment of the company 
FRANK MosssBerG Co., Attleboro, Mass 


| beam heads, loon 


\ line of steel warpec 
heam heads, narrow fabric beams, spool 
ind drop wires were shown by this com 
pany The feature of this exhibit was 
the indestructible steei warp beam heads, 
so designed and constructed that they 
‘an be fitted to the wooden barrel with 
ut necessitating any changes in the la 


tet It is claimed these heads show a 


~] 
| 
> 
3 


saving of 13 per cent. in freight rates 


is well as a saving of 46 per cent, i 
freight bills The constant repeat 
ders received are sufficient proof of their 
desirability \. A. Underwood was it 
charge 

THe LUNKENHEIMER Co., Cincinnati, 
O In the Lunkenheimer booth ‘ 


1 


found a variety of engineering specia 






ties, comprising such fittings a the 
original Lunkenheimer Regrinding 
Valve, the “ Renewo,” the “ Ferrenew 
Renewable Seat Valves, a full li ( 





Bronze Globe, Angle, and Gate Valves 


ind a wide variety of Oil and Gre 






Cups. Owing to the large amount oft 








1siness eing aon y the « inpany, it 





Was round inexpedient to prep ( 









pecial exhibit and the materia 
; : ‘ 
were stock articl loaned \ Lon 
distributor The exhibit was 1n « 





¢ C. W. Thrash and W. M. | 
Stern, Hirsu & Co., New Y« 









sizing and finishing. W. A. Boyd and 
L. W. Peabody represented this firm 
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ALTY MIANUFACTURING Co 
lett Square, Pa M ) a 


line of 


com 
from 
makes 
these goods textile 
cotton mills. The exhibit was in charg 
of the southern branch of the c 
located at Greenvill« George B 
lett, manager, was also in 

tt & WILLIAMS, 


prominent 


hollowares made 


ilcanized fiber. This company 


specialty for 

mpany 
ocat 

attendance 

Nx WW \ ork 


builders ot 


he S¢ 
1] nitting 
chinery exhibited four hosiery 
ind ne 


ma 
hines 
The 
latest productions 
knitting the 
well as 
lies’ tucked rib 
ribbed top halt 
climinates much of 
with fi: 
anutacture 


mac 
underwear machine 
the 
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AMERICAN MOISTENING CO. 


helt silent chain drive 
gether with 


in operation, to 
numerous enlargements of 
photographs of installations in southern 
textile mills. The advantages of this 


drive for the transmission of power, its 


ll bude 4-4 
INE WORKS. 1 
41 sa Ss > eye : 
ig 


> MA >>. 


WORKS 


flexibility 
thoroughly 
Charlott« 


ance as 


and positive 

illustrated. J. 
representative 
well as 
the 


action were 
S. Cothran, 
attend- 


Burkhel fer, 
] 


was in 
Howard 
textile 


engineer of machinery <¢ 


partment 


CROMPTON 


‘THE 
d-Iphia, 


LeEATHEROID SALES Co., Phila 
exhibited the various lines of 
mill products which they manufacture 
These included Warehouse Cars, Bas 
kets, Barrels, Mill Boxes, Seamless Rov 
ing Cans, etc., which are found very 
useful in the textile industry. Special 
attention was called to the line of 
Doffing Cars and Roving Cans produced 
The exhibit was in charge of L. B 
Rogers, general manager and J. L 
Neukirk, treasurer, Philadelphia. 

WHITINSVILLE SprinNING RinG Co 
Whitinsville, Mass. This company had 
on display their “Diamond Finish” 
Spinning Rings and Twister Rings; also 
Traveler Cleaners, Traveler cups and 
guide Wire Sets. Edward B. Smith, 
well known in the southern textile field 
Was in charge. 

Main Bettine Co., Philadelphia. Vis 
itors to this company’s . booth “wer: 
shown. its ee of Belt and the ad 
vantages to be derived therefrom wer: 
explained, -A belt which has materially 
increased production and cut down oper- 
ating costs in 167 southern mills was 
actual operation on a 36” 
Crompton & Knowles loom. This Belt 
first put into® service in the fac« 
of strong prejudice and often marked 
opposition because it differed so widely 
from the traditional form of belting pré 
viously used in such mills. But realiz 
ing that what they were really after wa 
power delivery, lack of trouble and low 
operating cost, they were ready to ove! 
look mere form and consider nothing 
but results. Leviathan-Anaconda is 
tractive by nature, thereby not 


seen in 


Was 


only 


& KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
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pulling the load better from the start 


than one only artifically so but keeping 


right on pulling as long as it lasts. This 
has eliminated costly bills for belt dress- 


ing and damaged fabrics, and saving 


what is even more valuable—power and 
time. The elimination of constant 


dressing has naturally saved trouble also 


but an added advantage in the use o 
Leviathan-Anaconda Belt is its lack o 


: 
f 


stretch. Authentic examples of actual 


service results were furnished those in 


ECONOMY BALER CO, 


J. C. HUBINGER BROS. (¢ 





DAVID LUPTON’S SONS CO. , 
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terested at the Convention. Rupert E. tained. District Manager J. R. Ram- 
Hall and F. R. House were in attend- say of Atlanta and J. W. Justus, the 


ance. company’s Charlotte 
Monroe CALCULATING MACHINE Co, were present, together with G. D. Pol 
Atlanta, Ga., exhibited its calculating- lock of the Birmingham office. 


adding. machine, having an interesting OXWELD 


display. Although this machine occu- N., 


pies less than a square foot of desk ting 


space, it adds, substracts, divides and 
multiplies. Demonstrations were made 
showing the ease with which answers its 
to difficult problems are quickly ob 


ABE 
Chester Pa. 


J., oxy-acetylene welding and cut- 
apparatus and 
of value to textile mills manufactured 
by this company were on exhibition at 


booth. Actual 


parts was shown, and also a 50-lb 


FINE MERCERIZED YARNS. 


ABERFOYLE MFG. CO 


representative, 


ACETYLENE 








THE WALTER E. LUMMUS CO 


CEMENT 
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bide capacity Oxweld low pressure 
acetylene generator, but not in opera- 
tion. Special signs were displayed call- 
ing attention to the fact that both the 
welding and cutting torches were of 
the injector type; that a soft weld on 
cast iron is a surety when Oxweld 
blowpipes are used, and that the en 
tire equipment, including generators, 
torches, regulators, etc., are approved 
by the National Board of Underwriters’ 


Laboratories for installation on insured 
premises. The company distributed a 
special pamphlet entitled “ Oxweld 
Service in the Textile Mills.” The ex 
hibit was under the personal super- 
vision of L. E. Ogden, eastern sales 


manager; J. D. Beckett, southern sal 

representative; F. R. Chadwick, Vit 

vinta sales representative; Everett D 

Moses, Birmingham (Ala.) represent 

tive; P. J. King, junior southern sales 
representative, and c, \ Bi 
yperator 

Davin Lupton’s Sons Co., Philadel 
phia, exhibited complete models of 
pivoted factory type of steel sash, the 
Pond operating device for the Pond cor 
tinuous sash, the counter-balanced typ 
of sash and the Lupton’s rolled-steel 
skylight Drawings and photographs 
were exhibited, showing the lighting 
and ventilating effect of these products, 
especial emphasis being given to their 
use in textile mills. A feature of the 
exhibit was the Pond operating device, 
especially constructed to control lines 
of sash of extreme length. Data show- 
ing the value of the company’s service 
in designing for light and ventilation 
was also exhibited Assistant Sales 
Manager C. F. P. Buckwalter, from 
the main office of the company, was in 
charge, as was also Luke Seawell, the 
Carolina representative. 

R. D. CoLE MANUFACTURING Co., New 
nan, Ga. A model of this company’s 
Manning Vertical Tubular Boiler was 
displayed at its booth; also photograph 
and drawings of their boilers, tanks and 
other heavy mill equipment were ex 
hibited. N. B. Hudson, general sales 
manager, was in charge and representa 
tives of the company were also present. 

A. Kurestetn & Co., New York, N. Y., 
displayed examples of work done with 
their products, materials and samples of 
their extensive line. Bichromate of pot- 
ash and bichromate of soda in both crys- 
tal and precipitated form are handled in 
large stocks by this company, and sul- 
phonated oil softeners, gums, etc., are 
furnished at all times. The exhibit was 
in charge of Paul Haddock, of Charlotte, 
the southern representative, other repre 
sentatives also being present. 

Hussonc Dyetinc MaAcuHiINe Co.,, 
Groveville, N. J. This company ex- 
hibited a small Hussong machine, motor 
driven, with improvised overhead frame 
work, demonstrating a type of hand 
hoist used in lifting batches in and out 
of the machine. This hand hoist demon- 
strated the facility with which the 
loaded skein racks, or loose stock cages 
are lifted in and out of the machine, and 
the dispatch in clearing the machine for 
successive batches. On large-sized ma- 
chines a pneumatic hoist is used. Skeins 
of suitable size were placed in the ma- 
chine and water circulated through them 
Che transparent construction of the ma- 
chine makes it possible to see what is 
going on inside. The cage in which 
loose stocks are treated was filled with 
stock and placed in the machine to show 
how stocks are treated without felting 
or matting. The machine was a minia 
ture production of the larger machines 
of the company and answered by demon- 
stration every argument advanced. Mor- 
ris & Co., Inc., also exhibited their mill 
baskets and trucks in connection with 
the Hussong exhibit. William J. Mc- 
Elmoyl and J. Harry Thompson were in 

attendance. 
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CHE NatTIonaAL ScALE Co 
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National 
tional-Chapman _ Elevating 


on Scale-1 


Chicopes 
following on ex 
Machines, 

lrucks, 


rucks, N 


hibition Counting 





aera 


CRAMER 


tional Calling System, and Multi-Unit 
Steel Shelving The exhibit 
charge of J. W. Grayson, 

TERRELL MACHINE Co., 
N. ( their “ Ideal’ 
Quill-Cleaning Machines, including two 
double-end machines with a capacity of 
eighty minute each. This 
amount of guaranteed by the 


was in 
sales manager 


exhibited some oi 


quills per 
work 1s 


Charlotte, 


ANCHOR POST 


Quill-Cleaning Machine and the “ Ideal’ 
Quill-Cleaning Machines were shown. 
A. E. Terrell, president of the company 
was in charge, and John J. Kimbril, 
James G. Rowland and O. L. Richard- 
son were present. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING Co., Boston, 


‘CROUSE-HindS COMPANY’ 


CROUSE-HINDS CO 


company Experiments recently made 


with the 
spec d in 


greatel 
which 
the company has out and which are not 
giving the 
sulted in a type of 


idea of developing 


some of the machines 
production stated, have re 
which 
has 


sman ” 


crosshead by 
a minimum of 80 quills per minute 
obtained \lso the “Ut 
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CONE WINDING § TUBE Wino bO /BLING. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO 


Mass. An exhibit showing, the opera- 
tion of their High-Duty, Fan-Type 
Head, Comins Sectional Head, and At- 
omizers, together with Automatic Con- 
trol for Temperature and Humidity was 
interestingly displayed by this company 
The necessary Pump, Air 
Receiver and Filter 


Compressor, 


Type Tank was also 
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. 
Rk 


Re 


IRON WORKS 


included. J. F. Porter and F. G. Bell, 
Jr., of the Atlanta office, were in charge 
of the exhibit, Frank B. Comins, vice- 
president and treasurer of the company 
also being in attendance. 

SAFEPACK PAPER MILLs, Boston, Mass. 
This company exhibited samples and 
rolls of all grades of Waterproof Paper 
which it manufactures and the many 
varying purposes for which it is used. 
\ full line of these papers are manu- 
factured, consisting not only of ordinary 
waterproof but also reinforced paper, 
this latter paper being reinforced with 
netting. The company is at present 
supplying large quantities of its Water- 
proof product to the Government for 
use in the shipment of clothing, tents, 
ammunition, etc. across the water as 
well as for domestic shipping. <A. D. 
Lamson of Philadelphia, was present 
and explained all the advantages de- 
rived from the use of the products of 
the company. 

WILLIAM FirtH, Boston, Mass., had 
on exhibition their Dustless Card Strip 
ping and Cleaning System from Central 
Station and also their Broomless Floor 
Sweeper. The exhibit was in charge of 
Milton G. Smith, the southern repre 
sentative, while one of the company’s 
men was in attendance to demonstrat« 
the apparatus. The Dustless Card Strip 
ping and Cleaning System was also in 
operation at one of the Greenville mills 
and this was demonstrated to visitors 
who visited the mill for this purpos« 

CiippeR Bett Lacer Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. This company displayed it 
‘Clipper ” Belt Lacers and “ Clipper’ 
Belt Hooks. The * Clipper” Belt Lace: 
is a small 24-pound machine made ot 


crucible steel, malleable iron and _ tool 


weLp ACETYLENE COMPA NY 


2x Nd CHICAGO + LOS ANGELE S,CAL. +e 


OX WELD 
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steel and has no delicate parts to become 
displaced When a belt breaks, the 
workman can simply slip into the lacet 
a card of hooks the required width for 
belt, place the squared belt end between 
points of hooks and by depressing 1 
ers, the hooks can be easily pressed 
the belt, flush. When operation i 
peated on other belt end, interme 
loops are joined by a “ Fibro’ 
hide pin, and a perfectly smooth hit 
joint is completed in three minutes 
an ordinary workman without 
belt from the shaft \ctual 
single leather belts shor 
“Clipper ” Belt Hook mad 
pany will stand a pulling st: 
60 pounds, equal to moré 
pounds per inch of belt 
STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. New York & New Jersey | 
MAIN BELTING CO Co., New York, N. Y. Grade 
Fluid Oil developed especially for th 
textile industry by this company we 
exhibited These are designed 
lubricating every machine employed i 
the carding, spinning, twisting 
weaving ol cotton and possess 
ll, 3 : . . , marked advantage over all othe 
ve F ey insuring freedom from oil stains 
‘ s : ; goods in process, thus preventing a 
ny : 2 VP S ot hundreds of thousands of dolla 


each year. Mills using Non-Fluid Oil 


3S. are also able to obtain one-third longet 
nd service from card clothing and ski 

er 3 for covering rolls than when using fluid 
ny E : oil, owing to the fact that the former 
od. product abolishes all drip and spatter 
\u- \ text book on textile machinery lubri 
ry cation was distributed gratis. Men who 
er, have specialized on the lubrication 

ith textile machinery were in attendance at 
ent : the company’s booth, as well as repre 

er- sentatives from the regular sales staft 
for Lewis W. Thomason, southern distri 

its; 5 ~~ manager; J. W. Slater. B. M. Latti 
as ; 3 . more, W. F. Kimball, president, and ] 
D. , ASHWORTH BROS., INC. H. Bennis, vice-president and _ sales 
ent THE G. M. PARKS C manager, were present, 

de- WESTINGHOUSE Exectric Co., Pitt 

ot 


burg, Pa Attractive exhibit wert 
shown by this company, among them 


had 


being several electric motors specially 


rip designed for driving textile machines 
tral of various kinds Included with the 
joo! motors were control device Ss consisting 
2 ol of a starting switch for certain types 
pre of application and auto. starters 
ny s others. One of the particularly intet 
rat¢ esting features of the exhibit was 
rip induction regulator for maintaining 
Oo in constant voltage, which is very ess« 
nills 2 “ , « tial to the successful operation of te 
itors . 4 ci — ee ; tile machinery This was in actual 
OSE operation so that the visitor could se 
pids just exactly how the device worked and 
it how it succeeded in maintaining a cot 
per stant pressure on the line, which is 
“act greatly desired. A complete line of 
e « cessories used in the electrical installa 
tor 


tion of textile mills, such as switches, 
STEIN . ‘ontrol devices, lightning arresters, in 
STEIN, HIRSH & PACK PAPER MILLS ee ee : Ber 

sulating material, lighting fixtures 
measuring instruments, was also di 
played. Industrial and domestic heat 





ing devices were also demonstrated 
that the visitor could obtain an ex 
lent idea of the advantages to be 

rom their us¢ An elaborate 

tion illustrating and desct 

inghouse equipment for 

profusely illustrated with 

tile installations, was distributed 
ompany’s booth, together with a 
pocket data book containing much 

able information regarding the appl 
tion of electrical apparatus to the t 
tile industry. The Westinghouse M 
Lamp in textile work was illustrated 
This company also displayed the prod 
ucts of the George Cutter Co., manu 





facturers of electrical lighting fixtures 
South Bend, Ind. Albert Milmow, ‘| 
L. Speake of the Charlotte office, Jno 
Gelzer, Atlanta office; J. S. Henderson 
N. Y. REVOLVING PORTABLE ELEVATOR CO. IVANHOE-REGENT WORKS of the Industrial Division, East Pitts 
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& KNIGHT MFG 


ENGINEERING Corp., New 
A miniature textile mill in- 
shown by 


GRATON co. 
(_ARRIER 
York, N. Y. 
stallation 
with a Carrier Humidifyer in operation 
\ well illustrated booklet devoted exclu 
sively to textile mill practice 


evidence on bulletin boards, the principal 
idea being to convey the value of engi- 
neering as applied to textile mills. 

BARBER CoLMAN Co., Rockford, IIl. 
qe This company’s portable type Model 
; re humidi “K” Warp Tying Machine was ex- 
fication was distributed at this booth.  pibited at its booth. This machine is 
M. J. Crutcher and R. R. Taliaferro ex-  jaroely used by manufacturersof towels, 
plained to visitors the many advantages — qamask and heavy duck and tire fabric. 
claimed by the air conditioning system Prospective purchasers were shown the 
practicability of using this tying machine 
on a great variety of patterns by a 
striped warp which was tied at a North 
Carolina mill. All sizes of Barber knot- 
aoe ters. were displayed: Field Manager R! 
A ea FE. McCausland, of Rockford, IIl., andi 
UPOUSE- Hinds VE =. southern manager, J. H.-Spencer, from' 

és the Greenville office, had charge of the, 
exhibit; N. H. Alford, of Greenville, 
and Manager W. B. Anderson, of the 
Boston office, were also in attendance. 

SOUTHERN TEXTILE MACHINERY Co., 
Greenville, S. C., displayed a large line 
of Robbins & Myers Co.’s Motors and 
Generators, for which they are selling 
agents. A complete stock of this ap- 
paratus is carried in Greenville by this 
firm. J. McL. Jones was in charge of 
the exhibit and President B. M. Graves 
and Treasurer Claude Ramsaur were 
also in attendance. 

Jacques Wotr & Co., Passaic, N. J. 
This company exhibited Monopole Oil, 
the well known patented product used 
exclusively for dyeing and finishing; 
Glasgow Size, a new finishing prepara- 
tion, and Bleaching Oil, used as an 

J. E. Srrrine, Greenville, S. C. The- addition to the kier boil. This cleans 
advantages of the engineering and archi- and purifies the cotton fiber to such 
tectural work rendered by this company an extent that bleaching can be ac- 
were shown in its exhibit. Photographs complished in a much shorter time and 
and plans were shown and an outline of | with much less Chlorine or Chloride 
the work handled by the office were in of Lime and leaves the cotton in a 
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sed 


SALES CO. 
of the company. FE. T. Lyle was also 


present part of the time 
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much stronger state Levuline Oil was 
also. exhibited This is a_ brilliant 
product made especially for softening 
sulphur blacks and does away witl 
bronze Spots and brings out the 
“Bloom” of the sulphur black | 
cannot be accomplished by any other 
product. The company’s widely kn« 
Cream Softener, used for soft 
yarns and piece goods, especially 
bleaching, was also displayed 
Grant, southern representati 
company, was in charg 
fred Pfister, secretary 
chemist of the company, 
C. E. Hessling, of the 
tended the Exhibition 

KOSTER MACHINI 

a howed 
M 


\\ 


in 

and R. Q. Ford, of the Foste1 
t10n, was 1n attendance 

Curtis & MaArBLE MACHINE Co 
Worcester, Mass., had an interestin 
collection of photographs, circulars and 
other literature relating to its clot 
room machinery, comprising Inspectir 
and Trimming Machines, 
Shearing, Calender Rolling and Cloth 
Winding Machines; also Cloth Doul 
ling and Winding Machines, Clotl 
Folding, Sewing, Singeing, Trade-Mark 
ing Machines, etc. E. H. Marble, A. C 
Marble and Ralph Marble were in at 


tendance 


Brushing 


l S. Gutta PerRcHA PAIN1 
Providence, R a displayed a lar 
Hand Painted Picture representing tl 
lifting of a roof from a factory, shov 
ing the interior painted with Barrcled 
Sunlight, also a Churn Equipped Bar 
rel of the kind used in shipping 
company’s paint, this, too, ell 
painted with Barreled Sunlight Pi 
tures of mills painted with the cor 
pany’s product were also shown, t 
gether with Barreled Sunlight trad 
marks and souvenirs. John S. Palmer 
of Greenville, S. C., was in charg: 
the exhibit and was assisted by A. S 
West of Providence, R. I. 

THe ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING Co 
Chester, Pa This company extended 
a cordial welcome to all visitors to its 
reception booth which was attractively 
fitted up. Stationery for the use of out 
of-town visitors was furnished and a 
general invitation to friends to make 
this booth their headquarters during the 
convention E I 
superintendent had charge of the booth 

ANCHOR Post IRoN Works, New 
York, N. Y An exhibit of unusual 
interest to mill owners and also super 
intendents was displayed by this cor 
pany. A sample chain link of Wover 
Steel Factory Fence, which derives it 
name from the _ endless 


Switzer, general 


interlinking 
bric of heavy steel wires used in it 
construction was shown This fenes 
wa 8 feet in height, and showed the 
construction of the posts and all 
tings together with the distinctiv 
of “ Anchor Post” 
of Square Mesh F: 
what less « xpensive 
but quite widely 

maximum prot 
was also exhibited, togethe 
panel of Plain Iron Railing 6 fe ¢ 
A short stretch of Low Ornamental 
railing, an electrically welded* singel 
gate with posts and a short stretch of 
Woven Wire Lawn Fence 3% feet high, 


were shown. A photographic display 
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GRATON &6 KNIGH 


Standardized Series 


LEATHER BELTING 


Tanned by us for belting use 
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Production is Paramount 


Industrial production demands Standardization—Standardization of machinery and machine 
parts, and Standardization of belting because belting is machinery. Buy a belt as you would buy a 
machine, with greatest production the paramount thought. 





Graton & Knight Standardized Leather Belts are insuring maximum production in Cotton, 
Woolen, Knitting, and Silk Mills, Bleacheries, Dye Houses—everywhere, because they take up all 
the power, carry all the power and deliver all the power. 

There is always one right belt for the job—you can’t afford to take chances with any other. 
Graton & Knight Standardized Leather Belts are a set of standards which enable you to secure the one 
right belt for every drive, each belt uniform in tannage, quality and performance. 

Standardize your belting—it is the only safe, sane, and profitable way with present demands on industrial 
production 


Let a Graton & Knight representative tell you about Standardization of 
Belting, particularly about Graton & Knight Standardized Leather Belts 


AZZ RAR SS a ERE 


Complete information cheerfully given and without obligation. 


The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Oak Leather Tanners and Belt Makers 
Worcester, Mass.. U.S. A. 


BRANCHES SELLING AGENTS 


m 





Fall River Philadelphia Graton & Knight Mfg. C 
insas City Pittsbure Texas, Dallas, Texas 
Minneapolis Portland, Ore Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. ¢ 

New Orleans St. Louis Wis., Milwaukee, Wis 
New York Seattle Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. ¢ 
elicester, England Cal., San Francisco, Cal 
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Anchor Post installations of every 
lescription proved very comprehensive 
nd interesting. George W. Forster, a 
encing expert from the home office of 
he company was in charge, D. W. Has- 
ell acting as his associate. 

AMERICAN ANILINE Propucts, IN¢ 
Yew York, N. Y. An exhibit of Dye- 
uffs was attractively displayed by this 
mpany and proved of great interest 
all visitors to its booth. N. H. Bene- 

ld, manager of the southern office; 

L. Armour of the New York office, 

d W. M. Benefield, of the Riverside 

d Dan River Mills, had charge of the 

hibit. A special showing of Direct 

cy Blue and Khaki, cotton, 
rming to Government 


on con 
specifications, 
s made, 
S. K. F. BALL BEARING Co 
ny exhibited equipment, 
well as Radial and Thrust ball-bear 
gs as applied to textile machinery 
he comprehensive — exhibit 
nsmission equipment in motion, and 
arranged as to bring out the 
lf-aligning feature of the bearings 
o stands illustrated the easy-running 
aracteristics of the product. 
ese stands was mounted on S. Kk. | 
ll Bearings with a ton weight 
ispended from it. It was easy to turn 
is shaft with the weight of a match 
he other stand was mounted on 
bricated plain bearings, but supporting 
ly a half-ton weight. It was necessary 
a man to exert his entire strength to 
irt the shaft rotating. This feature 
the exhibit designed to show 
it the starting effort of ball bearings 


This com 
transmission 


! 
showse a 


is so 


One o1 


well 


Was 


no greater than the running effort 
\ pyramid of bearings showing th¢ 
uige of sizes in which S. kK. F. Ball 


arings may be obtained, was also a 
rt of the exhibit. A bent shaft model 
unted on two S. K. F. ball bearings 

so arranged that the shaft may be 
rown out of alignment. Also included 
as a display of the various types of 
arings manufactured with appropriate 
literature and souvenirs. An effort was 
made to give the booth a holiday effect 





Surrounded with white lattice work, 
ind trimmed with Southern smilax, 
minature electric lights were  inter- 


spersed, giving a most pleasing effect 
o flash signs also were added to the 
tractiveness of the display, which was 
further heightened by ferns and flower- 
ng plants. The artistic side was as 
rominent as the practical. The exhibit 
is in charge of H. N. Trumbull, ad 
rtising manager; R. E. Patterson, 
inager of the Transmission Depart- 
nt, and F. V. L. Smith, Southern 
presentative, as well as E. A. Allen, 
extile representative, were in at 
dance. 
|. SONNEBORN Sons, IN« 


New York 
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SEYDEL MFG. CO 


The Textile Department of this 
pany exhibited its various products fo1 
the finishing, softening, 
sizing of every kind of textile. ‘It 
showed an extensive line of 
for the 

One ol 


com 


brightening and 
also 
Lubricating 
lubricating o 
the most in 
teresting features was the line of Paints 
and Mill Specialties made by the com 


Oils and Greases 
textile machinery 


pany, such as White “ Cemcoat,” and 
"i Lipidolith,” Concrete Floor Hardene 1 
Dr. Ferdinand Sonneborn, president 





included 
Scales 


This Platform 
Special I ap picket 
room work, and also Scales suitable for 
the slasher and the cloth One 
ot the most interesting the 
exhibit Portable Scale, capable 
of operating over rough places without 
injury to the machine This is a 
mechanism, and regarded as practically 


company 
Scales, tor 
rooms 
teatures ol 
Was a 


hew 


revolutionary. J. Kirk Rowell, south 
ern representative, assisted by Ernest 
Ohnell, vice-president; T. M. Ford, of 





NATIONAL SCALE CO. 


and J. F. Roten, assistant treasurer, 
were present during a part of the ex 
hibition, and Dr. J. C. Haas, scales man- 
ager of«the textile department; C. J 
Medwedeff, representative, and S. G 
Slavin, assistant sales manager of the 
textile department, were present at the 
exhibit. 
AMERICAN IRON SCALE COMPANY, New 
York. A number of special designs o| 
its Automatic, Springless “Load and 
Look” Scales were on exhibition by this 





WILLIAM FIRTH 


MONROE 


Boston and F. V. AtLee, of Baltimore, 
were in attendance. 

J. H. Wittrams Co., Inc., Millbury, 
Mass. This company exhibited Shuttles, 
Wire Heddles and Heddle Frames 
\mong the features were tire fabric 
shuttles, as well as automatic shuttles. 
Other mill specialties were shown in an 
attractive manner. The display was in 
charge of A. O, Buzzell 

Fett & TARRANT MANUFACTURING Co., 
Chicago, Ill., demonstrated the Compto 
meter and its use in mill offices. A large 
display of all the new types of machines 
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SON NEBORN SONS, IN(¢ 

was exhibited. Walter E. Sloan, R 

sentative for the Carolinas, w 

ch re¢ assisted by Cc S DeW 

Clifton Turner and Miss Palmer 
IVANHOE-REGENT WORKS OF THE ( 

ERAL Evectric Co., Cleveland, Ohi 

played a full line of reflectors. Spe« 


designs 


prepared for use with al é 
of Type “C” lamps were included, t 
gether with lines of special fixture 
The whole first floor was illuminate 
with the new industrial unit of this « 





CALCULATING MACHINE CO 


pany. Unusual interest was manifested 
in the company’s textile reflectors 
comparatively close-up lighting 


ror 


\SHWorRTH BrotuHers, Charlotte, N. ( 
\ Card Fillet Machine 


operation by this 


shown in 
Also the 
manufactured products as turned out by 
this machine 


Was 


company 


Those in attendance 


were 

R. C. Ashworth, E. Isenhour, J. Horner 
and W. H. Bigelow 

CorN Propucts REFINING Co. (Na 

TIONAL STARCH Co.), New York. In this 

booth the re WaS a doubk exhil it, the one 





S. K. F 


BALL BEARING CO 
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“‘TTE adoption of modern lighting systems by many of the largest textile 
mills is the result of the realization by these mills of the importance of 
lighting as a factor in every problem of mill management. 


There is the mill that having resorted to every other expedient for in- 
creasing production finally remodelled its lighting and immediately got an 
increase of 10%. 


Here is a mill troubled with too great a proportion of seconds and re- 
jections—unable to overcome the trouble until a foreman suggested better 
lighting facilities—which had an immediate effect in reducing the spoilage. 


And there is the mill that had many costly accidents—a poorly lighted 
mill. Insurance statistics show that almost 25% of the industrial accidents 
are due to poor light. This mill will solve its problem with light. 


There is the mill whose manager says—‘‘My night production is a’most 
equal to that of daytime and my seconds are no higher. If production should 
fall and seconds increase | would know that my lighting system was not being 
properly maintained.” 


And still another mill gets and keeps the pick of the operatives beczu 
it is bright and cheerful—a nice place to work—and 
modern lighting is no small factor in its equipment. 


We have a new book by Eugene Szepesi, called 
‘Modern Methods in Textile Mills’’—not a lighting book 
but an interesting discussion of the operating problems of 
textile mills. It is offered free to mill managers and 
superintendents. Send for a copy. 


Westinghouse Lamp Company 
165 Broadway, New York 


Sales Offices and Warehouses 


~ Throughout the Country 
GUARANTEED BY THE NAME 
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1owing the products of the organiza- 
m with special reference to the textile 
dustry, such as starches and dextrines ; 
d secondly the product of mills in 
hich these products are used. Among 
e starches was the well-known Eagle 
nishing Starch, and the No. 500 Mill 
tarch; both used in place of potato 
arch. Canary and other dextrines 
ere included. W. R. Cathcart, Tech- 
cal Director of the Mill and Paper 
ivisions, with headquarters in New 
rk; John R. White, manager of the 
reenville office, and Albert G. Smith 
Greenville, were present during the 
hibit. 


THe Swan & Fincu Company, New 
York had a most practical display of 
Oils and Greases. Among the trade- 

irked products were “‘ Slo-flo,” “ Cup- 
ese,” “ Gearese,” “‘ Textol” and various 
ther products for textile lubrication. G. 
Richdale was in charge and was as- 
sisted by J. R. Battle, M. E., R. Thack- 
iry, L. A. Block and R. A. McLay, engi- 
neers, and N. K. Stolar. 


Economy Barer Co., Ann Arbor, 
ch. The Economy Baling Presses 
were exhibited by this company. The 
s mples shown included a No. 60 direct- 
connected motor driven balers for the 
baling of cotton mill waste, etc. Also a 
cial cotton waste hand power No. 54 
nomy baler. Bales produced by this 
varatus permit the loading of cars to 
best advantage under new freight 
ngs. This company recently designed 

ne of heavy duty baling presses esp« 
lly designed for the baling of cloth, 
etc., but their entire product of 
machines is being taken by Gov 

nt contractors. George W. Lang 
president and general manager, at 

led the exhibit, which was in charg: 

S. Hulme, southern representative 


Trae WeEsTeRN Exectrric Co., New 
York, had an interesting display, includ 
ing up-to-date appliances for lighting. 
One of the most important of these is 
“TIndustrolite.” This ap- 
pliance is a factory reflector, designed 
to increase safety and production and 
decrease accidents and costs. It was 
leveloped to protect properly the eyes 
of industrial workers. It is constructed 
of all-steel porcelain enamel, dust-proof 
and not subject to breakage. The 
“ Brascolite” reflectors are used for in- 
direct lighting, in plain or fancy finishes. 
One of the most interesting displays 
shown by this company is known as 
“Trucolite.’” This is used for matching 
colors by re-introducing color into the 
Mazda lamp, so that the true north light 
may be given off. This was of particu- 
lar interest to textile manufacturers, 
especially in connection with dyestuffs. 


known as 


Shares le 


Ee, HUSSONG DYE 
suf UNIFORK oyrin’y 
MORRIS & COMP 


ovine 


HUSSONG DYEING 
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FRANK MOSSBERG CO. 


The Davis Flood Light, for use in mill 
yards, warehouses, etc., was another 
contrivance shown. It involves the use of 
1,000-watt lamps and is most efficient for 
the purpose designed. A household sew- 
ing machine, introducing a new type in 


which no bobbin is used, attracted very 








esting displays in the whole exhibit. It 
was one of the few that showed mill 
products. It was shown in what is called 
the Hunter’s Country Store. This was 
a building erected of rough boards to 
simulate a cross-country store, in which 
on counters a wide assortment of fab 





WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO 


general attention, particularly from the 
ladies. It is run by a motor allowing 
all varieties of speeds from the lowest 
to the highest. 

Ralph Bouligny, manager of the Char- 
lotte office, and C. C. Shoen, Atlanta, 
were in charge 

Tue Hunter Mrc. & ComMIssION Co., 
New York, had one of the most inter- 


rics, both in the gray and the finished 
state, were displayed. This company 
is the exclusive agent for forty-two 
mills and represents the products of 
eight more. Lines from all these mills 
were included in this display. It was 
artistically arranged and yet gave evi- 
dence of the practical value of the prod- 
ucts. In addition to the display of 
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BALTIMORE BELTING CO 


fabrics the company had several matters 

of human interest that proved of con d 
siderable attraction. A victrola was 

placed in the center of the store and 

ladies were invited to register, with the 

idea that the fortunate holder of the 

lucky number would secure the inst1 

ment on Saturday night. Early in th 

week about 500 had registered. In addi 


tion, visitors were given a niature box 
of the celebrated Page & Sha wncdic 
It was arranged that lf t rnament 
should be held und iuSpices the 
mpany Thursday at the Sans S 
Club, in which representatiy f the 


miuilis t¢ 


yr which the compar ger 
and exhibitors were to tak rt. | 


the weather on Thursd Ss unpropl 
tious, it wa t | [ i | 

later date A large number « ilve 
cups were to be donated a prizes R 
EK. Reeves, vice-president of the com 


pany, was present during the early part 
of the week, but was obliged to leave 
for New York before the exhibitio1 
Was ove! Robert F Bowe, of the New 
York office, and Mrs. Bowe were pres 
ent throughout the week, and F. W. Jef 
ferson, Samuel Gibson and C. P Barre 
were also in attendance. 


THE ParK Mre. Co., Charlotte, N. C 
general founders and machinists, showed 
the mechanism of a freight elevator 
This company makes a specialty of in 
stalling freight elevators in cotton mills. 
The freight elevator in the exhibition 
building was constructed and installed 
by the Park Co. J. V 
charge. 


Adams was in 


THE KaustINe Co., INnc., Greenville, 
S. C. The efficiency of the Kaustine 
Toilet Equipment was demonstrated at 


ese 


WARP TYING MACHINES. HAND KNOTTERS 
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BARBER-COLMAN °CoO. 
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Their waterless varieties of Leather Belting designed Ashley, representative for South Caro- Terminal warehouse, where a complete 























































































the company’s exhibit 
toilet is f special value to mill villages. for special adaptation to textile work, — lina, were in attendance. stock of ‘ Baltobelt” products will be 
It is complete and sanitary, absolutely manufactured by this company, were MANUFACTURERS WAREHOUSE Co., available for immediate delivery. R. B. 
lorless, requiring neither water nor displayed, the exhibit being stationary. Greenville, Calloway Mims, Manager: Whitener will be manager of the south- 
ster eonnectios It is reasonable in Of special interest was a large illumi The exhibit of this concern consisted of | ern branch. Mr. Whitener was in 
cost and its maintenance expense nated specially designed Mutiplex Dis the products of various companies for charge of the exhibit and was assisted 
ractica nil. In its vari types play Rack, upon which were mounted whom the Warehouse Co. or Mr. Mims _ by J. A. West, Jr. 
n be installed in any type of build the various Leather Specialties which acts as agents or distributors. J. F. & Huntincton & Guerry, Greenville, 
i i ultiple units. Special are manufactured by the company. Var W. H. Warren Co., Worcester, Mass., S. C., showed advanced methods of ap- 
ywues and information vere fur ious grades of Standard Belting, manu manufacturers of belting and strap- plying electric power and light to cot 
d epresentatives at the exhibit actured and recommended for various ping, showed samples of products made. ton mills by means of photographs and 
Ks Hi ii ceais C cotton mill drives, such as Loom Belts, \ complete stock is carried in Green transparencies. Installations for the 
nas ae ah He Cone Belts, Mul Drive selts, Mule ville, and Mr. Mims acts as southern Republic Cotton Mills, No. 2, at Great 
. \ wie’ Race Belts, ae Belts, etc. wert agent of thi company. The Dary Ring Falls, S. C.; Erlanger Mills, Lexington, 
dinslaye a ieaies also _—— this o k A py ramid oO Vraveler launton, Mass., also was N. C.: Wiscasset Mills, of the Canno1 
eects aaa edian Gaia etalon eather belts, made of the Oak Tanned represented in this bcoth John E. group, at Albemarle, N. C., and severa 
| Rens , sins ‘th duolex other prominent mills were used as ex 
ae amples. A model pole with full equip 
te i eS ment, as used by the firm in lighting 
sa ‘ ial hee mill villages, was also shown. R. S 
ns , ate oe Huntington and DuPont Guerry, Jr 
: i. were in attendance. Mr. Huntingtor 
; : eeainidcs was formerly with the General Electric 
hie ti aa tals Co. in the engineering and constructio1 
heat iat, departments, and Mr. Guerry was fo: 
15 SS sai’ lls da years in the electrical department, witl 
; . hibited. Hampton Smit! J. E. Sirrine, mill architect. 
ca eas ui ein” (ania THE BLAUvELT-WILEY Paper Co., New 
ve of the exhibit York, showed samples of printed con 
/ i Mara 2 \\, oe wrappers, case and baling papers and 
toe Hiatry tsi aeacaiies: cai textile boards. These products are es 
Cyclone Chain Link Factory Fencing, pecially adapted for use in cotton mill 
a a a iy aa and their reputation is constantly in 
Leen ererted arnund leading cotton walle creasing. C. L. Blauvelt of the firn 
eee Umi ian, iets Ean ae was in charge of the exhibit. 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS ; ; i 
el fence fabric was prominently d PrecH Sons & Puituirs Co., Camder 
ed on these samples in different sizes Leather product of this company, giving Humphries, Greenville, and  Chares N. J., had a rest booth for their friend 
vire and mesh most commonly used a clear conception of its manufacture \shley, of Atlanta, were present to rep- at which F. L. Peech and G. C. Turne 
Other fenc vas show costing less of wide belts was among this exhibit, resent this concern, for which Mr. were kept busy demonstrating the ad 
runnine foot but giving extra good together with a sample roll of an 82” \lims acts as southern distributor. A vantages in quality, etc., of the yar 
ci the amount of investment 3-ply Heart Brand Oak Tanned Leather complete stock of their products is also handled by this firm. 
hich could be used where conditions Belt, showing the scope of its ability carried in Greenville. William C. Rob- THE SOUTHERN CHEMICALLABORATOR\ 
would not permit Cyclone standard im manufacturing heavy transmission inson & Son Co., of Baltimore, Md. Chattanooga, Tenn., had an_ interest 
Fence construction work. Pi graph belts. H. M. Bonney, the Atlanta branch showed samples of oils and greases, ing display of boiler preparations an 
€ fences around cotton manufacturing Manager, was in charge of the exhibit with special reference to automobile and softeners for piece goods, knit good 
plants were shown as well as interesting JosepH A. Vocet Co., Wilmington, “ xtile work. Special emphasis was and yarns. One of the principal « 
literature. Expert fence salesmen and Del.: The display of this company’s Placed on their product of “ Slashol,” a these is “ Perfectol,” a preparation fo 
engineers were on hand to explain all products of school and factory wate! substitute for sizing compounds and tal boiling out in the Kier and Tom-Ton 
etail f Cyclone fence construction closets indicated the wide range and low Phe Manufacturers W arehouse preparing goods for bleaching and dy 
cE. Reeves. southern representative excellence of manufacture, which is Co. acts as agent and distributor for ing. Others are “ Melanol,” a soften 
was in charge made much of in connection with avail the above firm, carrying complete stocks for black goods; “Soluble Oil,” f 
N \ REVOLVING PorTaBLE EL ability to manufacturers. In addition = Greenville, Charlotte, Savannah, bleached and light colored good 
vATOoR Co., Jersey City, N. J.. exhibited the price is unusually low Newton, N. c , and Birmingham, Ala 4 Velveen,” for colored goods, and 
cari a hes aie Saeae ena acai tela ia toes ii ina R. CS Worthington, of Baltimore, was Bidtel’s | ransfer Point Paste, fc 
tors and one 1800-pound-capacity Re Ge: Tide commeny-cubibited the See in charge of this section of the exhibit, hosiery transfer and looper points. D 
volvators; also a half-size model of its co dailies se iaihilclie si i Al while Ben _H. Houston, and W. D. Gust. J. Bidtel and daughter were pri 
Non-revolving Portable Elevator. Thes¢ well as the Papco brand of slasher tape rae: —_— ages gs sig heal = throughout the exposition. - 1 
machines are used for piling bales of The: eddchine in 40 inl: Sell ect 00 3ALTIMORE BettinG Co., Baltimore, J. C. Hupincer Bros. Co. Keokuk, 
cotton, cases of textiles, etc. and save effective, that it appeals to i natnn Md., had an exhibit of belting and lowa, manufacturers of high-grade mill 
time, labor and floor space. The 800 failing menifacerers who are on the strapping, as well as the raw materia! — starches, showed samples of their K.K.K 
pound-capacity Revolvator has been al i ic ie ee ates from which these products are manu- brands of mill starch for which the 
most universally adopted by textile mills, plant of this company makes a complete factured Chey also_ showed various claim quality and service. They ar 
as the bales of cotton generally average product, using Kraft paper and double belting accessories. lhey announced specializing on nugget thin boiling corn 
about 500 pounds. R. D. Fisher repre gum, especially for slasher work. A during the exhibition the opening of a starch. This is a new product. Agnc , 
ented the company ees” Aimiiiiaes teed. ate, adil southern branch, on January 1, at Spar- & Shull, Greenville, S. C., are general 
GRATON AND KNIGHT MANUFACTURING throughout the South on this product. tanburg, S. C., located in the P. & N. Southern sales agents. 
Co., Worcester, Mass The several I B. Ludwig, president, and Charles 
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W. B. McBurney, Atlanta, Ga., sell- 
ig agent for the Canton (O.) Grate 
o., showed samples of Canton Shaking 
rates, Copes Feed Water Regulators 
nd Bayer Steam Soot Blowers. Sam- 
les of Perolin, a boiler metal treat- 
ent, were also on display. This prepa- 
ition is guaranteed to loosen boiler 
ale, prevent new scale and will pro- 
ct the boiler metal. This is made by 
Perolin Co. of America. 
Tue Patton Parnt Co. exhibited with 
e Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., of Mil- 
aukee and Pittsburgh, in a room just 
f the stage its full line of paints. The 
alls of this room were decorated with 
inels treated with flat paints, “ Ve- 
mina” sunproof paints, interior cot- 
ge paints, mill white known as “ Alba- 
Lux,” machinery enamel paints, and in- 
istrial building paints. A handsome 
oklet giving color combination sug- 
stions for the exterior and interior 
dwellings was distributed. Those in 
ttendance are C. C. Brooks, Atlanta; 
|. M. Thomas, Atlanta, and Harry 
Becker, of Baltimore. These gentlemen 
represented the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., while D. R. Hall, Newark, N. J., 
presented the Patton Co. 
THE REINFORCED CONCRETE Co. showed 
reinforced products and hy-ribs, under 
name of Kahn Building Products 
C. C. Whitaker, of Atlanta, and A. H 
Baxter, also of Atlanta, were present at 
the exhibit. 
THe Surpass CHEMICAL Co., INC., of 
bany, N. Y., exhibited its patented 
cess known as “ Autogyp ” 
light shades. It combines in onc 
th both processes of bleaching and 


tor dye 


eing. It is especially adaptable fo 
knit goods manufacturers, who are abl 
by this process to eliminate the use of 
loride of lime, performing the entire 
operation in one liquor. Naturally it 
effects a considerable saving over the 
old process, where about seven different 
steps were necessary. The process is 
simple, and is carried out in the regu- 
lar reel dyeing machine, no kier being 
needed. The manufacturers of Autogyp 
have selected a line of dyes which will 
produce all the regular knit goods 
shades. All batches are bleached to the 
me degree as the product, and its as- 
sistants are perfectly pure. Autogyp has 
excellent leveling properties, thus insur- 
ing level dyes. The process is patented 
the United States and Canada. 

The Fiske-Carter Construction Co., 
Worcester, Mass., and Greenville, had 
no exhibition space, but this was not 
necessary, as the Exposition Building 
Was a testimonial to the ability and re- 
sources of the company in the construc- 
tion line. Mr. Carter, of the company, 
gave his personal attention to this build- 
ing, and it was due to his indefatigable 
forts that the structure, in spite of 
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the handicap of Government work and — Hill Clutch Co., Cleveland, O 
5 : ° International Time Recording Co. of N. Y., 
labor conscription, was completed in 


Endicott, N. Y 
time for the opening The details of Jenkins Bro New York 


4 a Judson Mills, Greenville 
construction were most generally com- Keever Starch Co., Columbus, O 
mended by visitors. Keystone Fibre Co Yorklyn, Del 
F ( Charlotte 


ommercial Nat Bank Bldg., 

The following als ibits 

ollo g also had exhibit gg hi een a ee 

Addressograph Co Lombard Iron Works & Supply Co., Augusta, 
Agnew & Shull, Greenville, S. C Ga 


American Warp Drawing Machine Co., Bos l yn Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, Mass 
ton, Mass. Macrodi Fibre Co Woonsocket, R, I 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co., Providence, R. I Mercury Mfg. Co., Chicago 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham Meta Disintegrating Co., New York 
Ala McNaughton Mfg. Co., Maryville, Tenr 
Bi-Lateral Fire Hose Co., Chicago Joh \. McPherson, Greenvi 
Bird-Wilcox Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga Ne Brunswick Chemical Co New Brur 
The Bradford Co., Cincinnati, O. ck, N J 
Bradley Stencil Machine Co., St. Louis Normalair Co Winston-Salem, N. ¢ 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, Mich Norris Bre Greenvill 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C Nuckasee Mfg. Co., Greenville 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville Ohio Blower Co,, Cleveland, O 
Certain-teed Products Corporation, Atlanta, Palmer Forced Draft Burner Co., Charlotte 
Ga N 7 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co., Charlotte Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co., Hay- 
N. C denville, Mass 
Charlotte Mfg, Co., Charlotte, N. C. Pound & Moore Co., Charlotte, N. C 
Cling-Surfac Co Buffalo, N Y., 243-245 J. A. Piper Roofing Co,, Greenville 
Incl Roy Specialty Co., Greenville 
Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, S. C Earl F. Scott, Atlanta, Ga 
Carolina Sizing & Chemical Co., Charlotte Victor Shaw Ring Traveler Co., Providence 
N. ( Shultz Belting Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Detroit Graphite Co Detroit, Mich Southern Engineering Co., Charlotte, N. C 
Eastern Coal & Export Corporation, Rich- Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson, 8. C 
mond, Va c. J, Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Eureka Mfg. Co., Lincolnton, N. C rexas Co., Greenville, S. C 
D. D. Felton Brush Co,, Atlanta, Ga rextile Specialty Co., Greenwood, 8S. C 
Georgia School of Technology, Textile Dept Thomas & Thomas, Atlanta 
Atlanta, Ga Toledo (O.) Seale Co 
Greenville Ircn Works, Inc., Greenville U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Providence 
The Graphoscope Co., Washington, D. C. U. S. Graphite Co., Saginaw, Mich 
4. W. Harris Oil Co., Providence, R. IL U. S. Ring Traveler Co 


The Hockaday Co., Chicago 
Home Light & Power Co., Charlotte, N. C 
416-418 Incl 


Ware Shoals (S. C.) Mfg. Co 

L. R. Wattles & Co., Canton Junction, Mass 
The Howe Scale Co., Atlanta, Ga Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass 
Hudson & Kohn, Greenville, 8S. C Woodside Cotton Mills Co., Greenville 

E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia Y. M. C. A, Industrial Dept., Chariotte 


Exhibition Notes 


Those who came to Greenville in ad sired inauguration of the exhibit on 
schedule time. 

Considering the delays in shipment of 
machinery, the difficulty of getting labor 


vance of the opening of the exhibit, 
know what wonders were accomplished 
and under what unfavorable circum 
stances in order to bring about the de to erect it when it came, and the natural 
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congestion and confusion which resulted 
from these untoward conditions, the 
management is to be congratulated that 
a two hours’ postponement of the open- 
ing resulted in a state of preparedness 
hat few prophesied last week 

Illustrative of the delays that were 
experienced by exhibitors was the in 
stance of one large machinery manufac 
turer, whose exhibit came from Maine 
It was shipped the last of October, and 
was finally received in Greenville on 
Sunday morning. Much to the credit 
of the exhibitor, this display was in 
readiness for the opening on Monday 
noon, in spite of the difficulty of erec 
tion 

Many shipments of machinery were 
sent by express in ample time to reach 
Greenville, but even by this method 
there were a great many delays and it 
was difficult to discover where the ship 
ments had gone, or when they would 
arrive \ week's trip from nearby 
points should have certainly caused the 
arrival of many of these exhibits for 
which the owner was anxiously await 
ing 

One of the most general subjects for 
complaint was the inability of many ex 
hibitors to get their signs. The work 
had been undertaken by one paintet 


and his force was naturally pushed to 


the limit to turn it out It was dith 
cult to determine the location of many 
exhibits until the show was well unde1 
Way. 

\ “No Smoking” rule was enforced 
with considerable rigidness, and while 
objection was raised to the enforcement 
it this rule, it was probably a very wise 
precaution in view of the inflammable 
draperies that surrounded many of the 


exhibits 

The opening of the exhibition, Mon- 
day noon, found the main auditorium 
confortably filled largely with exhib 
itors.- All stopped work and uncovered 
as the National Anthem was played by 
the 118th Infantry band, followed by an 
address of welcome by the Hon. H. C 
Harvley The 


hope that the representatives of the tex 


Mayor expressed the 


tile industry would enjoy their stay in 
Greenville and offered all the advan 
tages the city afforded 

The band was in evidence throughout 
the exhibition, a marked improvement 
being noticeable as the week wore on 
It was thought possible that the low 
temperature early in the week, affected 
the harmony 

Che main floor of the building was a 
mill-like place. With heavy machinery 
in operation, the noise and confusion 
were deafening to those who were not 
accustomed to it. It was a representa 
tive display of the most modern types 
of machinery in use in this country 
The various exhibits were not only prac 
tical, but artistically arranged As a 
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note was in evidence 
ulding, considerable at- 
given to the artistic side 
veather in Greenville, early 
week, penetrated to the interior 
building ; 


uncommon, 


ie exhibition overcoats 


were not especially on the 
many desiring to in- 
temperature, 


the balcony ot 


second floor, while 


were obliged 
mezzanine 
as evident that this climatic 
vas not the ordinary program 


ction of the country 


universally the expression was 
exhibitors that their out- 
taken of, and that if 
the a knowledged de 

of keeping in 
their clientele it would be 
to exhibit. The products of many shops 
taken, it least, by the 


Government, so that thes« f 


Care 
not ro! 
close contact 
witl useless 
were partially ’ 
builders of 
machinery were not able to display as 
much as igh ttherwise have 


possi 


anufacturer 


pleased wit! 

their benefit 
many of th 

naterial value in the oj 


tion of their various plants 


It was remarked that there was a de 


cided interlocking of exhibits through- 
out the building, the power and trans- 
mission machinery, and especially light- 
ing appliances being used in many of 
the displays necessitating these features. 
Signs showing the use of other manu- 
facturers’ products were frequent. 


This exhibit probably more than other 
that has taken place in the South, or 
North, comprehended as large a variety 
of supplies and accessories as has been 
shown under one roof. This was espec- 
ially true of such things as dyestuffs, 
chemicals, lubricating products, belting, 
paints, etc. 


The first two days of the exhibition 
did not large number 
of manufactureis in attendance. Wed- 
nesday, th 1 of members of the 
Southern the 
sessions for the days gave a 
most and 
increased the exhibi 


evidence a very 

arriva 
Textile Association for 
next three 


gratifyingly active appearance 
from the 


st indpoit { 


than onc 


bit continued a steady growth, 


er 


TEXTILE WORLD 


such as has already taken place, the 
commodious exhibitors building would 
soon be insufficient to house the exhibits. 
Under normal circumstances it would 
probably have been necessary to refuse 
a good many would-be exhibitors, and 
this condition is likely to occur when 
the next Bi-Annual show convenes. 


Many were the expressions of congra 
tulation on the character of construc- 
tion and general availability of the 
building. Mr. Carter, of the Fiske-Car- 
ter Construction Co., located in Green- 
ville. was the recipient of many such ex 
pressions which were honestly bestowed 
and most modestly accepted. If it had 
not been for Mr. Carter’s personal at 
tention and constant supervision of the 
construction work, it probably would 
have been necessary to postpone the ex- 
hibit even beyond the time that was de- 
termined upon, when it was discovered 
the original date was too early 


The presence of two military camps 
near Greenville had pretty well demoral 
ized the city, as far as accommodations 
for guests were Notwith 
standing the fact that one of the hotels 
opened on Saturday a large addition, 


ntion 


concerned 


visitors to the exhil 
lodgings 


many of the 
found it 

in private houses. The number of 
soldiers on the the city, as 
well as in the exhibition building, was a 
familiar sight to those who have 
living near cantonments. A good many 
of the troops, and especially the officers 
in Camp Sevier, were connected in one 
way or another with the textile indus 
try, and naturally were visitors at thx 
exposition. 


necessary to secure 
larg< 


streets of 


been 


The entrance fee of ten cents did not 
exclude many curiosity seekers, who, 
though not interested from a technical 
standpoint, tended to increase the im 
portance of the exhibit from an adver- 
tising standpoint, and the publicity 
which they disseminated probably will 
have its weight on future shows. 


It was noticeable that there was not 
the usual amount of souvenir distribu- 
tion at the Greenville show. This was 
explained in a number of instances by 
the fact that it was impossible to secure 
various articles, which had formerly 
been used for this purpose on account 
of the shortage of material and the 
great demand upon specialty manufac- 
turers. This lack, however, was re- 
garded by many as a blessing in dis- 
guise; for while the distribution of sou- 
venirs in itself is a legitimate form of 
advertising, yet distributors have long 
recognized that in newspaper parlanc« 
ther« 
cifts. 


is much waste circulation in these 


ee te 
Yaa: 


JACQUES WOLF & CO. 


JOURNAL 


AMERICAN 


The florists of Greenville undoubtedly 


reaped a harvest during convention 
week; for the 
and cut flowers evidenced a demard that 
was supplied with considerable difliculty 
Chis artistic addition to the exhibits, 
added the finishing touch that 


Was nec ded 


The there 
were a number, were kept busy through 
out the 
many 


amount of potted plants 


nowever, 


scale companies, of whicl 


exhibition, weighing a 


visitors who attended the 


great 
exhibit. 
There was a special strain on these in 
struments on Monday afternoon, be- 
cause of the presence of one of Green- 
ville’s “ Finest.” While it not re- 
corded that any of the machines broke 
down, the fact that this individual was 
weighed on all the apparatus for this 
purpose in the building testified to the 
excellence of their manufacture. It 
was stated that he tipped the scales at 
351 pounds. 


W. B. McBurney, of Atlanta, Ga., 
was busy during the exhibit, pointing 
out the many advantages of the Can- 
ton (Ohio) Grate Co., as well as other 
power house equipment for which he is 
agent. 

W. H. Connolly, of the National Pa- 
per Co., Atlanta, Ga., had no exhibit 
and as a matter of fact came to Green- 
ville on a vacation, but was decidedly 
interested in the many that 
were shown at the exhibit 


was 


features 


R. W. Geer, district sales manager of 
the Glidden Varnish Co., 
Ohio, with headquarters at 
another 


Cleveland, 
Atlanta, Ga., 
visitor to the 


was exposition 


without an exhibit 
opportunity, 
availability of the ce 


White = alt tor tactory wus¢ 


textile sch Is were 


He did not lose an 


1 


adequately req ted at the exhibit 
Clemson 


S. Dog 


hy display rk done at 
(S. CC.) Aevricultural College, ¢ 
gett, Director; also The A. French Tex 
Sc] f the Georgia hool 
Atlanta, Ga., Clarence B 

Both attended the ex 

Seal has lately taken the 


Director of the Georgia 


ng the Government servi 
Both of 


al mem 


this responsibility 
rted a norm 


1 
the 


T tors rept 


bership in spite of war's handicap, 


as the majority of the students were be 


l Ww d 


\ fire Tuesday night at one of the 


older hotels in the city caused consider- 


able inconvenience to a number of visi- 


tors to the exhibition, compelling them 
other quarters late at night. 
Fortunately, the conflagration was not 
serious enough to do any injury except 
to the contents of the hotel. 


to seek 


ANILINE 


however, to talk of the 


December 15, 1917 


PRODUCTS, INC 


fall of snow 
manufacturers 


The unusual prevented 
a good many from ar 
time for the Convention o1 

\s a result also, the attend 


Vednesday limite: 


rivine on 
Thursday 
anc on \ 


Was more 


than was anticipated. 


The New England weather also in 
terfered with the golf tournament 
which was scheduled by the Hunter 
Mtg. & Company fo 
Thursday. This tournament was ope! 
to men from the mills represented by 
this concern and to exhibitors, and it 
was a decided disappointment that it 
could not be held. This company has 
broken all precedents in the characte: 
of its exhibit and has blazed the way 
for a new form of publicity, which may 
be copied in future exhibitions by othe: 
selling houses. The growing size of 
this concern is one of the subjects of 
general comment, and those represent 
ing it at Greenville were receiving many 
congratulations on the rapid advance 
ment it has made in the last year o1 
more. 


Commission 


D. R. Harriman, Jr., formerly supe: 
intendent of the Griffin (Ga.) Manufac 
turing Co., has become associated wit! 
Dicks, David Co., Inc., New York, dy« 
stuffs, chemicals, etc., and will act a 
their southern representative. Hi 
headquarters have not been selected at 
this writing. Mr. Harriman was at tl 
exhibit renewing old acquaintances at 
making new. 

The girls operating the working « 
hibit of the Draper Corp. were 
dressed in a khaki uniform, the cloth « 
which was undoubtedly a 
the Northrop 


presented a 


product 
The 


appearan 


automatic loom. 


most 
W. Irving 
Coughlin, 


pleasing 
Bullard and = Euger 
representing the Merchai 
National Bank of Boston, were pres« 
during most of the exhibition Tl 
bank’s textile department is being rec 
ed for 
1umber of cotton mill men throug 
untry. It was | 


with the id 
personally their Southe: 
that —_ thes« 


its availability by an incre 


representati\ 


he exposition, 


.. Nakashian, southern agent 
the Hubbard Machine Co., Worcest: 
Mas located at Charlotte, N. C., w 
prevented attending the 


from cony 


tion as he has entered the service 
was ordered to report during the ct 


rent weck 


EK. N. Mattson, representing tl 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmins 
ham, Ala., was present at the exhil 
during the entire week. He pointed o1 
the advantages of “Acipco” product 
including pillars for industri: 
buildings and pipes for all purposes. 


iron 
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TECHNICAL SECTION 


This section features Power & Engineering, December 1. Wool Manufactures, December 8. Cotton Man- 


Knit Goods, December 22. 





Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing, December 29. 








The Life of a Top Roll C 


r= purposes of study and discus- 
sion, the life of a roll cot may be 
ided into three stages, as follows: 

[he primary stage, which is the period 

mediately after the roll is put into 
the machine, following the first coat of 

rnish. 
lhe secondary stage, which is when 
various hard and spongy places in 
the leather cover have assumed what is 
to be their ultimate tension and thick- 
ss and indicate the ultimate high and 
low places, evenness and unevenness, in 
he surface of the cover, and the ulti- 
ite normal tension of the cot. 

The secondary stage is not usually 

iched until the roll has been running 
in the machine for a considerable period 

1 has been varnished several times. 
he length of time that it will take a 

ll cot to arrive at the secondary stage 

somewhat indeterminate, and varies 
onsiderably. A roll cot may be put on 
under such favorable conditions, as re- 
gards the quality of the skin, workman- 
ship, etc., that it may assume the sec- 
ondary stage immediately upon receiv- 
ing the first coat of varnish; this, how- 
ever, is rarely the case. 

The final stage, which is when the 
roll, through long usage in the machine, 
has worn the leather cot and the felt or 
woolen cushion so thin as to have de- 
stroved the cushioning qualities of both, 
or to have reduced the outer diameter 
of the roll to an impractical size, when 
the roll cot may be said to be worn out. 


CAUSES OF SHORT LIFE 


lhe final stage is the natural end of 
a roll cot’s life and few cots die a 
natural death. There are a great many 
reasons for roll cots terminating their 
life prematurely. Some of these rea- 
sons are as follows: 
Splitting of the cots at the seam. 
Unevenness in diameter before being 
rnished. 
Rolls that were even in diameter be- 
re being varnished becoming uneven 
diameter after varnishing, through 
riations in the nature or texture of the 
n 

ots becoming loose through not hav- 
been put on the roll with sufficient 
10Nn, 

‘ots becoming loose through stretch- 
of the leather, on account of poor 
s having been used. 

ts becoming loose through stretch- 

caused by the excessive weighting 
the rolls. 


its stretching through using a var- 
h that does not cause a shrinkage of 
leather. 
‘ots becoming loose through the roll 
hion prematurely losing its cushion- 
effect, on account of the cloth wear- 
too thin. (No cloth which contains 
ng should be used for a roll cushion). 
ots spoiled by the varnish cracking 
lly, chipping off the roll in flakes or 
hes, becoming too rough after much 
v:rnishing, or by the rolls becoming ac- 
tally or carelessly wet (a good var- 
h, applied at proper intervals, will 
outlive the cot). 


* This is the fifth article in the author’s 
fcries of five articles on Top Roll Cots and 
‘irnishes, Other articles were published in 


y 14, August 11, October 20 and No- 
vember 17 issues, 





Cause of Premature Endin 
fulness—Advice to Increas 


¢ of Use- 
e Se 


Service 


By John Valentine 


Cots spoiled by the abrasion of the 
skin in careless handling; or by being 
cut by a knife or picker when these are 
used to remove laps from the rolls. 

By buffing the rolls too thin. 

By washing the varnish from them. 

By running the rolls too long without 
varnishing. In this case the rolls some- 
times become polished or glazed, so that 
when an attempt is made to varnish 
them the varnish will not adhere. 

By the rolls 
heavy slivers 

By the top roll being out of align- 
ment with the bottom roll. 

By the friction of selvege guides or 
sliver guides which may have been used 
between the rolls. 

By clearer wires or boards coming in 
contact with the rolls when the clearers 
are not properly adjusted. 

By the friction of the bottom roll on 
the top roll when the latter needs oiling, 
or when the top roll turns hard or stops 
turning for any other reason. 

By the top roll becoming fluted by 
the steel roll. 

The roll settings to stock, the drafts 


becoming grooved by 


leather stretches when wet, the seam 
does not open up for the reason that 
there is no tension on the cot. The 
thin varnish dries in a few minutes, al- 
lowing the leather to shrink before the 
cement on the seam is dry, thus opening 
up the seam. The thicker varnish not 
only soften the cement so 
much, but it takes considerably longer to 
dry, giving the cement at the seam more 
time to resume its natural dry condition, 
When the seam is varnished before 
the rest of the cot, the cement is soft- 
ened it is true, but as the greater part 
of the cot is dry, it does not shrink 
enough to open up the seam. The seam 
does not shrink when the rest of the 
cot is varnished, as the cement is 
sufficiently protected by the varnish pre- 
viously applied and is not softened 
enough to give way as the cot shrinks. 
If care be used in varnishing a roll that 
has had the seam cemented carefully, 
the cot will not split no matter how 
tight the cot has been drawn on the roll 
UNEVENNESS FAULTY WORKMANSHIP 
Unevenness of the roll before it is 
varnished is due to fault in workman- 


de yes not 





A LOOSE COT, DUE TO “ CREEPING” OF ONE END 


of the rolls, and the weights of the 
slivers also affect the life of the cot, and 
affect the length of time that it will take 
the varnish to wear. 


PREVENTING SPLITTING AT SEAM 


Of the above causes for discarding a 
roll, the first three occur during the pri- 
mary stage. All the others occur after 
the primary stage has been passed. The 
reasons for newly covered rolls splitting 
at the seam are poor cement at the lap 
and using varnish which is too thin. 
Thin varnish is the cause in nearly all 
cases. The usual prevention of this is 
too put a little formaldehyde or some 
oil on the seam before varnishing the 
roll, so that the oil will protect the seam 
from the acid in the varnish. A much 
better way is to varnish the seam before 
varnishing the other part of the roll. 
Oil will protect the seam but varnish 
will not take hold properly on oily or 
greasy surfaced leather. 

In further explanation of this it may 
be stated that thin varnish will dry more 
quickly than thicker varnish. Both 
cause the leather to shrink on the roll as 
they dry, the thin varnish more than 
the thicker mixture. When varnish is 
put on a roll, it softens the cement at 
the seam, but not before it has 
thoroughly saturated the leather, and as 


ship of the roll coverer; so also is most 
of the unevenness of the roll after it 
has been varnished. In the roll shop, 
after the roll has been burned down on 
the ends, it is buffed. The buffing may 
be done on a buffing machine, or it may 
be done by holding a level board cov 
ered with fine sandpaper against the 
roll while the latter is revolved at high 
speed in a lathe 

The most common way with the 
longer rolls is to revolve them at high 
speed in a lathe which has a straight 
edge so placed that the operator can 
see the space between the straight edge 
and the surface that is being buffed. The 
straight edge is very close to the roll, 
and the buffing is done with a strip of 
very fine sandpaper about one-half inch 
wide. On comber rolls this operation 
requires a very skilful operator, but the 
results are more satisfactory than can 
be obtained from a buffing machine. 

It is possible for a long roll to be 
buffed so as to appear true to a straight 
edge, and yet not feel true when a roll 
caliper or gauge is drawn over it. This 
is on account of the leather skin being 
tough and hard in some places and soft 
and tender in other places. The tender 
places are called “spongy.” Spongy 
leather absorbs varnish but does not 
swell upon doing so. On the contrary, 


+ 


ot 


it shrinks and becomes thinner when 
the varnish is applied 

The tough part of the skin and the 
normal skin nearly always swell when 
varnished, causing the leather to become 
thicker, increasing the diameter of the 
roll Each ipplication of 
varnish has less effect in this respect 
up to the time that the roll cot reaches 
the secondary 
after which the varnish its not the cause 


successlv¢ 


Stage ot its existence 


of any material variation in the diametet 
of the cot 

Another thing that increases variation 
in the effective diameter of the cot ts th 
pressure from the roll weights, which 
causes the spongy places to be rolled 
thinner than the original thickness of 
the skin, while not compressing the 
thicker part of the skin in proportion 

When the operator is buffing the roll 
with a strip of sandpaper he can tell by 
sight and touch where the spongy and 
the tough places are, and while he buffs 
the former but lightly he can buff deeper 
into the latter places. After he has 
done this the roll may not appear true 
to a straight edge but it will feel true 
when a roll caliper is drawn over it 
When viewed by the straight edge the 
tender places appear to be higher than 
the tougher places, yet when the roll is 
calipered with a caliper set to fit snugly 
on the surface, the high, spongy places 
will give way under the caliper so much 
easier than the tougher places do that 
the roll will feel to be of the same 
diameter. 

It is easy to find leather that does not 
vary much in texture over small sec- 
tions, and short rolls are more uniform 
than the longer rolls in the texture of 
the covering. On long rolls, such as 
comber rolls, it is difficult to find skins 
that will make cots of uniform texture 
and the variation must be overcome as 
far as possible by the skill of the roll 
coverer in drawing on and in buffing the 
cot. Buffing machines, being automatic 
in action, cannot give the necessary 
human touch, and are not recommended 
by the writer for the longer rolls. 

COTS LOOSENING ON ROLI 

The effect of the leather cot being 
rolled between the upper and lower 
rolls, which ar« pre ssed together by the 
weights, is the direct cause of the cot 
becoming loose on the roll. This action 
increases the length of the endless cot 
making it too large in circumference to 
fit tightly. The cushion of the cot is 
also affected by this rolling. It becomes 
thinner, making the cot still slacker. 

The effect of this rolling action may 
be observed by watching someone roll 
pie crusts on a baking board. The fact 
that the cot is tight upon the roll does 
not affect the principle of this action in 
the least, although the tighter the cot, 
the longer will be the time required for 
it to loosen sufficiently for the slacken- 
ing to become apparent. 

The writer is surprised that this 
trouble is always laid to the roll cov- 
erer; that the carder can always put it 
up to the roll man and get away with it. 
It may and it may not be the fault of 
the roll man. The varnish may be to 
blame ; or the rolls may not be varnished 
often enough to keep the cots tight. 
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DYES TUFFS......... 


If the users of extracts for dyeing will insist upon their being 
supplied with the YOUNG brands they would soon learn 
the difference between the YOUNG products—and others. 


Stainless Sumac Extract “C.P.” 46° 
Refined Sumac Extract P.S. 51° 
Quercitron Bark Extract “X” 
Quercitron Bark Extract R. E. 
Quercitron Bark Extract “M” 
Shrewsbury Mills Lemon Flavine 
Shrewsbury Mills Orange Flavine 
Logwood Extract “Y” 51° 
Logwood Extract Solid 

LOGNITE Crystals 


We solicit your correspondence 


J.S. YOUNG & CO. 


Established 1869 


HANOVER, PA. 


Sole Selling Agents for 


THE J.S. YOUNG COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. - - - Logwood and Sumac 
J.S. YOUNG & COMPANY, Hanover, Pa. - - - - Quercitron and Sumac 
J.S. YOUNG & COMPANY, Shrewsbury, Pa. - - - Flavine and Quercitron 
H.E. YOUNG & COMPANY, Inc., Charlottesville, Va., Oak Bark and Tanning Extracts 
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Chis tendency of the cot to loosen on 
the roll must be counteracted by using 
skins not so liable to stretch; by using 
a cushion of the proper weight and re- 
sil'ency; by avoiding the overweighting 
of the top roll; by drawing on the cot 
tichtly; by keeping the top rolls well 
oiled; by avoiding laps of cotton on the 
top or bottom rolls; and by varnishing 
at proper intervals, with a varnish that 
has sufficient tendency to shrink the 
leather, so as to counteract as far as 
po sible the rolling out action. 


BUFFING ROLLS TOO THIN 

Vhen from the long continued use 
of a poor varnish it has become too 
thick or too uneven on the roll, the roll 
may be washed or may be buffed. It 
should be buffed very lightly, that is, 
ta off most of the varnish without 
taking off any of the leather; the 
leather will be thin enough after the 
varnish is buffed without taking off any 
After buffed rolls are again var- 
nished many of them will be found to 
be of such small diameter that they will 
have to be recovered, as they are too 
small in diameter for use in the ma- 
chines. 

Washing varnish from the rolls is not 
good practice as too much water is 
necessary, and the cement in the seam 
becomes wet, giving way when the cot 
shrinks as it dries out. A moist rag 
may be used to rub the rolls until the 
varnish becomes soft, then after it has 
dried a little it will take the next coat 
much better. This practice is particu- 
larly useful when changing formulas. 

GROOVED BY SLIVERS 

Rolls that are grooved by the slivers 
of sliver lap machines or drawing 
frames may have too heavy a cushion. 
In a case of this kind, ascertain the 
length of time that it takes for a roll 
to groove under known conditions, have 
the roll man try a lighter cushion, and 
run a test under the same conditions 
that the heavier cushion is run under. 
Compare the length of time that the 
rolls run before being grooved in each 
case. Watch carefully for other de- 
velopments as a result of the change in 
the weight of the cushion. 


more. 
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Any unequal weight on the roll cot, as 
when one weight is heavier than the 
other, is hard on the leather. Machines 
equipped with a roll weight release 
should be watched carefully, or the 
whole weight of the bar, which raises 
that line of rolls, may rest on one end 
of one roll, on account of the roll weight 
being screwed up too high. On the 
other hand, the weight may be resting 
on the bar, and that end of the roll 
would not in this case get the benefit of 
the weight. 

HOW COT SHOULD ACT 


A cot made from a good skin, put 
on under good conditions as regards 
workmanship, over a good cushion of 
proper weight, should have an existence 
about as follows: It should not vary 
much in its diameter after being var- 
nished; although it may be a_ little 
smaller or larger (nearly always larger 
in a good skin) immediately after being 
varnished. Each successive coat has 
less effect on the size, until the sec 
ondary stage is reached. 

Between applications of varnish, the 
rolling action while the machine is run 
ning, makes both the cot and _ the 
cushion thinner; it also makes the cot 
longer, larger or looser. Just previous 
to each application, the cot, although not 
slack, is not so tight upon the roll as it 
was immediately after the preceding 
coat of varnish was applied. After each 
application the cot shrinks, but seldom 
is the effect of the varnish strong 
enough to make it as tight as it was 
after receiving the first coat of varnish 
Nor is it to be expected that the effect 
of the varnish would more than counter- 
act the rolling effect of the rolls on the 
skin. 

Finally the cot and the cushion, by 
the constant rolling process to which 
they are subjected, become thinner and 
thinner, the varnish meanwhile causing 
sufficient shrinkage of the leather to 
keep the cot tight upon the roll, until 
at last the roll is so small in diameter, 
and the resiliency of both the cot and 
the cushion is so poor, that there is 
practically no cushioning quality in 
either, when the roll needs recovering. 


Importance of Uniform Machine Speeds 


Value of Close Regulation 
Being Studied in England 


eee survey work is coming to the 

front in England as well as in the 
United States. TrxTmLE WoriLp JOURNAL 
has recently published two articles on 
the importance of proper speed regula- 
tion, and in a current issue of the Brad- 
ford (England) Technical College Jour- 
nal of Textile Industries we find the 
following discussion of the subject by 
Prof. G. F. Charnock: 

The money value of uniform turning 
and of close speed regulation in the 
driving of textile machinery is not ap- 
Preciated as it ought to be. Steadiness 
and regularity of driving are an im- 
portant factor in determining the maxi- 
mum speed at which machinery may be 
run with the highest degree of efficiency. 
Uniform turning of the spindle is essen- 
tial to the production of an even and 
level yarn; while in weaving, steady 
turniig of the loom is of great impor- 
tanc: in reducing the risk of broken 
thresds and preventing the loom from 
“banzing-off.” 

It will be recognized that for spinning 
and veaving machinery there is a maxi- 
mum speed which the material will 
stan and which must not be exceeded. 
Ti sure the maximum output it is, 
fowever, desirable to approach this 

| speed as closely as possible dur- 
whole time the machinery is at 
The amount of yarn or of fabric 


produced depends upon the average 
speed, and the maximum possible effi- 
ciency as regards output would be 
reached when the average and maximum 
speeds coincide. The adjoining figure 
has been drawn to illustrate this point. 
EXPLANATION OF DIAGRAM 

Taking a base line A B, a line C D is 
drawn to represent the maximum speed 
which must not be exceeded. Suppose 
the variation in speed occurring during 
the running of certain m\ thinery 
amounts to 12 per cent., a figure which 
is frequently reached in the case of 
looms. At certain periods the speed 
then falls to a minimum represented by 
the line E F, the fluctuation in speed 
being shown by the wavy line of the 
diagram. The average speed, indicated 
by the line G H, will be 

100 + (100 — 12) 
——_—- — = 94% 
2 
of the maximum, and so far as output 
is concerned the efficiency might be 
stated at 94 per cent. 

Suppose now that it is found possible 
to reduce the speed variation from 12 
per cent. to 4 per cent., the minimum 
speed is then given by the line I J, and 
the curve between C D and I J shows 
the fluctuation in speed between the ex- 
treme limits. The average speed is 
therefore K L, or 


100 + (100 — 4) 


= 98% 
2 

of the maximum, and the output has 
been increased from 94 per cent. to 98 
per cent., or 

98 — 94 

—— X 100 = 4.2% 

94 
If the speed variation could be re- 

duced to 2 per cent.—an extremely 
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SPEED VARIATION IN LOOMS 
doubtful contingency—the average 
would be 99 per cent. of the maximum 


speed, and the increase in output as 
compared with the first case would be 
99 — 99 
——. X 100 = 5.3% 
94 


If it were possible to do away with 
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speed variation altogether the average 
speed would be 100 per cent. of the 
maximum, and the increase in output, as 
compared with a 12 per cent. variation, 
would be 
100 — 94 
04 
This is of course a saving which is 
quite impossible of achievement in prac- 
tce. Nevertheless claims to effect an 
output due to the cause 
named, and of much greater amount 
in some cases as much as 30 per cent. 
have frequently been put forward. 
It is evident that such a result cannot 
be obtained, even in the case of a notori- 
ously bad drive, by reduction of speed 
variation alone. 


xX 100 = 


6.3% 


increase in 


Where any such saving 
has been effected it is much more likely 
to be due to a general speeding up of 
machinery which had previously been 
allowed to run at a speed much below 
the maximum permissible. Many such 
cases exist, and the ease with which a 
considerable improvement in output may 
be obtained in this manner is worthy of 
the attention of every mill owner 

The gain due to a reduction in speed 
variation of say 3 per cent. does not in 
itself appear to be a very striking mat- 
ter, but if the mean speed can be in- 
creased 3 per cent. without increasing 
the maximum speed, this is equivalent 
per week of 55 hours to a gain of 1 
hour 39 minutes in actual time. Viewed 
in this light the problem of close speed 
regulation is one which no power user 
can afford to neglect. 


Latest Type of Flax Hackling Machine 


Automatic Screwing Apparatus Reduces Number 


of Operatives and 


By T 


N pages 37 and 110 of the Aug. 4, 
1917, issue of TEXTILE WorLp 
JouRNAL, we described the method of 
hackling the best qualities of flax by mod- 
ern machines. The machines illustrated in 
the above article are representative of the 
highest stage of efficiency so far as the 
actual process of hackling is concerned. 
The greatest drawbacks in connection 
with the working of them are that each 
pair of machines require four opera- 
tives, and that the work is very 
fatiguing. 

In all great industries it is essential, 
if the best results are to be obtained, 
that the following conditions should be 
achieved: 

1. Cheap production 

2. Maximum production—a necessary 
condition to insure cheapness. 


FIG. 1. FLAX HACKLING MACHINE 


3. Minimum of hand labor. 
1. Best possible quality of work. 
Conditions 1, 2 and 3 depend upon 


-AUTOMATIK 


Increases Production 


Woodhouse and P. Kilgour 


each other, and although the quality of 
work may in some respects be included 
in the group of dependence, this phase is 
influenced by other circumstances which 
affect conditions 1, 2 and 3 only par- 
tially. 

Maximum and cheap production in 
practically every case necessitates the 
employment of the best type of ma- 
chinery, which must be kept in good 
repair and in good working order by 
skilled fixers. As already mentioned, 
the hackling machine proper is consid- 
ered to be in a very high stage of per- 
fection, and the more recent additions 
to this excellent machine have been with 
the object of reducing to a minimum the 
number of operatives, and, at the same 
time, to keeping up the quality of the fin- 
ished article and increasing the produc- 





SCREWING DEVICE IN FOREGROUND 


tion. It is very gratifying to be able to 
state that all these 
to cheap production have | 


essential conditions 


en fulfilled 
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E possess unsurpassed facilities for 

furnishing immediately everything 
you can use that is made or grown in the 
United States of America. 


We give proper attention to packing, mark- 
ing, preparation of Consular and commer- 
cial invoices, customs regulations, insur- 
ance, etc.—following strictly the instruc- 
tions or requirements of our clients. 


We invite correspondence from those who may 
desire to become associated with us as local rep- 
resentatives, from those who wish to secure goods 
from the United States and from those who wish 
to send goods to the United States. 


Particularly are we interested in selling— 


Machinery for all purposes — Fertilizers, etc. 

Steel, iron, tin plate, etc. Drugs, chemicals and dye- 
Agricultural Implements stuffs 

Automobiles, trucks, acces- Oil of all kinds 


—— Leathers of all kinds for all 
Hardware, chinaware 5 
pur poses 


Railway equipment a eo 
Pipes, valves, fittings, etc. Transmission belting 
Cement, asphalt and tar 
> on . 
products Papers of all kinds 
Scientific and Special instru- Textiles, Cotton, Silk and 
ments W oolen fabrics, yarns, etc. 


Ropes, Twines, etc. 
Pp 


Correspondence in any commercial language. 
REFERENCES: 


First National Bank of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Corn Exchange National Bank, Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
\nglo-South American Bank, New York City. 

Chamber of Commerce, Philadelphia, U. S. A. 

Board of Trade, Philadelphia, U. S. A. 

R. G. Dun & Co., New York City, U 

Bradstreet’s, New York City, U. S. A. 

Or any bank in the United States. 


QUAKER CITY SUPPLY COMPANY 


Manufacturers—Exporters—Importers 
MAIN OFFICE LAND TITLE BUILDING 
WAREHOUSES 1716 LUDLOW STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
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The production of the ordinary 
hackling machine, that is, without the 
automatic screwing apparatus, was lim- 
ited by the speed of screwing which was 
done manually as explained. A consid- 
erable number of flax spinners were 
quite cognizant of this limitation and 
experiments were commenced to remedy 
the defect. A subsidiary machine, 
termed an automatic screwing apparatus, 
was ultimately attached to the hackling 
machine, and although the trials were 
not by any means perfect, it was recog- 
nized that the possibilities were great, 
and a hopeful feeling prevailed. 

The trials resulted in the usual fluc- 
tuations of hope and despair, but now 
there is more than one type of very suc- 
cessful automatic screwing device in 
daily work. Much of the credit of the 
success is due to J. V. Eves, of J. & 
T. M. Greaves, Belfast, and Mr. Craw- 
ford, of the York Street Flax Spinning 
Co., Ltd., Belfast. It might be mentioned 
that all makers of hackling machines 
have introduced one type or another of 
automatic screwing apparatus which are 
giving satisfaction in a large number of 
spinning mills. 

The latest type of hackling machine 
differs only from those illustrated in the 
above article in that certain parts are 
made more substantial and are balanced 
to suit their individual purposes. The 
introduction of the automatic screwing 
apparatus has proved conclusively that 
the hackling machine could be driven 
faster than was customary, and could 
turn out high-class work equal to any- 
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course, proportional to the number of 
tools used. 

In regard to hand labor, it is quite evi- 
dent that the speed of the hackling ma- 
chine was limited by the speed with 
which the flax could be changed from 
holder to holder by hand screwing. 
The automatic screwing apparatus not 
only removes this restriction, but at the 
same time eliminates 75 per cent of 
labor. One boy or one girl now attends 
to a pair of machines, and the produc- 
tion is from 30 to 50 per cent greater 
than from the ordinary machine with 
four girls or four boys in attendance. 

Fig. 1 shows the end where the flax 
is first entered, and where it is finally 
delivered. It is, of course, at this end 
where the only operative for the pair 
of machines and the screwing apparatus 
is at work. He or she stands upon the 
long low stool in the foreground. The 
pieced-out or unhackled flax is shown 
clearly on the stand to the left of the 
machine, while the endless box on the 
right is for holding the hackled flax, and 
for forming suitably-sized bunches. In 
the illustration, the cords are clearly 
shown around a large number of 
hackled pieces. 

The long cover or guard seen near 
the top of the framework of the auto- 
matic screwing apparatus contains the 
gear wheels, and from two holes in the 
underside of this cover can be seen two 
vertical shafts, the bottom end of each 
of which is shaped like an ordinary box 
key. The left-hand shaft is for un- 
screwing the nut, which forms part of 





FIG. 2 OTHER END OF MACHINE, ALSO PROVIDED WITH AUTOMATIC DEVICE 


thing which had been done previously in 
machine hackling. Great precautions 
ire taken in the construction of the 
various parts to minimize the number of 
rreakages during working hours, and to 
lrive the machine at a uniform rate. 
When the production from a machine is 
early doubled, it is obvious that a 
toppage of a few minutes in the high- 
peed machine has more effect upon the 
production than the same length of 
toppage has in a low-speed machine. 
The quality of the work is also of 
reat importance because the class of 
ackling produced by any machine will 
egulate the work in subsequent ma- 
hines as well as the value of the yarns 
hich it is possible to produce in the 
nil. The best type of yarn will be pro 
luced by using long hackling machines, 
at is, machines in which a large num 
er of hackling tools are in use. The in 
tial cost of these long machines will, 
bviously, be greater than the shorter 
nes, and more floor space will be occu 
ed, but these disadvantages will be 
unterbalanced by the decreased wear 
nd tear on the machine parts with a 
msequent diminution of repairs, since 
e distribution of the work is spread 
ver a larger number of tools. The 
mount of flax in the machine is, of 


the upper plate of the holder, after the 
flax and holder have emerged from the 
left-hand side of the hackling machine, 

that is, after the flax is completely 
hackled. The shaft on the right hand 
side is for screwing up the same nut 
when the unhackled flax is first placed 
between the top and bottom plates of 
the holder. Between these two vertical 
shafts the hackled flax is removed from 
the holders and new pieces of flax en- 
tered to take its place 

It will be understood that the flax 
passes along both sides of the machine, 
or rather through the entire length of 
each pair of machines, and emerges, as 
already stated, on the left-hand side in 
Fig. 1. Soon after the holder with the 
flax leaves the machine, it is automat- 
ically conveyed under the left-hand 
screwing shaft. The latter is then caused 
to move downward until the box key 
encircles the nut in the upper plate; the 
vertical shaft is now rotated in order 
that the box key may unscrew the nut. 
The shaft is then raised by a forked 
lever, the prongs of which act on the 
underside of a collar set-screwed to the 
shaft near the middle. 

The unscrewed plate is then carried 
into a kind of box fixed to and con- 

(Continued on page 107) 
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SOUTHERN CHEMICAL LABORATORY 


Dr. G. J. Bidtel—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Dr. Ernst Bidtel 


Manufacturers of Chemical Technical Textile Specialties. 


PERFECTOL—Removes oil and grease spots. 

MELANOL—A softener for black goods. 

VELVEEN—A softener for Fast Black. 

one: OIL—A softener for bleached and light colored 
goods. 

BIDTEL’S TRANSFER POINT PASTE— Prevents corrosion 
of transfer points and looper points. 

SILKO—A preparation for treatment of artificial silk. 





We have a completely equipped analytical: and 
research laboratory. Ask us about any of your 
chemical problems in your mill. a 
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Free chemical advice to our regular customers 
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Bell Phone Lombard 2501 


SWIFT GIBSON 


Drexel Building 


PHILADELPHIA 


Bleach 
and full line of Heavy Chemi- 


cals for the Textile Trades 


Spot or Contract 
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2 HULHUMALE 


_ Nationat Anne & Cuemicat Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


244 Madison Avenue, New York 


TVMUUUAUUNCOLYUNNUSOAOA ANNALER AUST AAU 


The LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 


of = PIVOOUNOOUSOUO0O 00,0000 SNS ATA AAP 


ANILINE COLORS 


and 


COAL TAR PRODUCTS in AMERICA 


Mr 


BRANCH OFFICES: FACTORIES: 


Boston Philadelphia Buffalo 
Hartford Providence Ri 
Cincinnati Chicago . 

Kansas City Milwaukee Marcus Hook, Pa. 
Charlotte Minneapolis Wappingers Falls, N. Y. 
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THE Chemists of our TECHNICAL DE- 
PARTMENT are continually striving for 
better methods of Dyeing. It is likely they 
have solved your problem—found a better 
—a cheaper way of coloring your product. 


= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
— 


I'l may pay you to get in touch with them. If 
your problem is a new one, no trouble nor 
expense will be spared to arrive at a satis- 
factory solution. 


WE make no charge for this service and, in ac- 

' cepting it, there is no obligation to pur- 

chase from us if you find you can do better 
elsewhere. 


National Aniline & Chemical Company | 
Incorporated 
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NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES DEPARTMENT 


Preventing Nosing-Off on Bobbins 

Owing to the back lash that exists in 
the train of mechanism composing the 
builder motion of spinning and wind- 
ing frames, there is a slight dwell as 
the direction of traverse is changed, 
which has always been a_ stumbling 
block for spinners: in their efforts to 
build bobbins that make the least waste 
and cause the smallest delays in subse- 
quent operations. Particularly in filling 
wound bobbins, the tendency of the 
yarn to bunch at the top of the traverse 
has proved a difficulty to good building 
and causes waste and mispicks in weav- 
ing. 

Albert Gastonguay, of Le Roy, N. Y., 
a practical cotton mill superintendent, 
has worked out a device to prevent the 
objectionable dwell at the end of the 
traverse which in addition to making 
hard nose bobbins has at the same time 
a very desirable effect on the frame’s 
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NEW BUILDER MOTION DEVICE 


delicate mechanism. The improvement 
has been performing faithful service in 
the Stark Mills, Manchester, N. H., for 
the past few months and now that 
patents have been secured it will be 
offered to other mills. It can be ap- 
plied to any make of frame regardless 
of the direction in which the cam re 
volves and the simplicity of construc- 
tion and operation is noticeable. 

The illustration at Fig. 1 shows a part 
of a spinning frame equipped with the 
new device, which consists essentially of 
an additional cam roll, and details are 
given in Figs. 2, 3 and 4, the auxiliary 
cam roll being indicated at 40 in Fig. 2. 
The objectionable dwell is due, of 
course, to the lost motion when the 
direction of the traverse is changed. 
To prevent it the usual builder arm, 17, 
has connected to it an auxiliary arm 
and cam roll, marked 39 and 40. This 
additional pin or roll, 40, bears upon 
the builder cam, 19, at one side of the 
usual cam roll, 18, and is yieldingly 
connected with the builder arm so that 





This department is designed to present a brief mention of new machinery, devices and 


processes being brought out in this country and abroad, 
It is not a list of patents, but of improvements on the market, the idea 


manufacturers. 


that are of interest to the textile 


being to present to our readers a systematic weekly record of new machinery, etc., of interest 


to textile mill men. 


Whenever possible we endeavor to make a persona! investigation of the new machinery 


and processes described in this department. 


In the absence of such personal investigation 


we must necessarily rely upon information obtained from those who control the machines 


and processes. 


We invite machine builders and others to sena us sucn information for this department. 


—EDITOR 


as the different portions of the builder 


cam pass over the roll, 18, the auxiliary 
arm will prevent the back lash in the 
driving mechanism and prevent a dwell 
at the ends of the traverse. 
HOW DEVICE OPERATES 
The construction of the auxiliary arm 
and cam roll are of interest. The usual 
builder arm, 17, has secured to it a 
bracket, 41, and the auxiliary arm, 39, 


has extending from it a bracket, 42 
The ends of the brackets, 41 
are extended as 


and 42, 
indicated in Fig. 4 


fig! 
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TO REDUCE WASTE AND MISPICKS 


and between them is passed a rod, 43, 
surrounded by the spring, 44, one end 
of which bears against the parts 45 
and 46 of the brackets respectively. 
While the auxiliary arm, 39, is con 
nected for movement with the builder 
arm, 17, the spring effects a yielding 
connection with it, so that the auxiliary 
arm, 39, may yield more or less with 
respect to the builder arm. As will be 
noted the rod, 43, holds the brackets, 
41 and 42, from separating when the 
parts are in the position indicated in 
Fig. 4, but permits the bracket and the 
auxiliary and builder arms to move rela- 
tively against the tension of the spring, 
44, 

The operation is as follows: The 
builder cam, 19, is turned in the direc- 
tion indicated by the arrow in Fig. 2, 
and the builder arm, 17, through the 
flexible connections with the weighed 
lever, 8, will cause the roll, 18, to bear 
against the builder cam. When the 
builder cam is in the position indicated 
in Fig. 2, the weight, 12, acting through 


the connections will cause the roll, 18, to 
press against the part, 36, of the cam 
and tend to advance the cam in the 
direction of its rotation, to take up any 
lost motion or back lash in the cam driv- 
ing mechanism. When the cam roiates, 
however, the roll, 40, of the auxiliary 
arm, 39, meets the portion 35 of the 
builder cam, riding along it under the 
yielding action of its spring, 44, thereby 
tending to turn the cam in the opposite 
direction, so that as the roll, 18, moves 
into the low part, which indicates tue 
end of the traverse movement, the 
auxiliary arm, 39, will have taken up the 
back lash in the train of gearing, with 
the result that when the ring rail 
changes its direction of travel by the 
roll, 18, riding along the part, 35, of the 
cam, it will respond at once without a 
dwell caused by the back lash in the 
operating gearing. 

In other words, by properly balanc- 
ing the tension of the spring, 44, and the 
weight, 12, the auxiliary arm, 39, will 
cause any back lash or lost motion in the 
builder mechanism to be distributed 
between the ends of the traverse move- 
ment, rather than to cause a dwell 
each end, thus avoiding the bunching 
of the yarn. It will be understood that 
the «elation of the roll, 18, on the build- 
er arm, and the roll, 40, on the auxiliary 
arm is such that the auxiliary arm, 39, 
will act upon the builder cam to take 
up any lost motion or back lash before 
the roll, 18, reaches the part of the cam 
which determines the upward or down- 
ward limit of the traverse movement. 

In the several months that the device 
has been in practical operation, nosing 
off on the bobbins built on the frame 
has been completely eliminated and the 
bobbins with a hard nose that have been 
made have reduced the amount of waste 
produced. By eliminating the loss of 
time that soft nosed bobbins cause in 
weaving the production of plain looms 
can be materially increased, while on 
automatic looms, which throw the 
troublesome bobbins to one side, there is 
a reduction of mispicks and waste 
Delays and waste in all yarn handling 
operations subsequent to spinning would 
reduced by the device. 


also be new 





Textile Patents 


fabric. 1,247,658. 
Akron, O. 


John R 


3ALLOON 
Gammeter, 


KNITTING fine gauge fabrics. 1,248,019 
Robert W. Scott, Boston, Mass. 
KNITTING machine. 1,247,615. George 
L. Ballard, Norristown, Pa. 
KNITTING machine. 1,247,972. Patrick 
P. LaMontagne, Bourbonnais, II] 
KNITTING machine needle. 1,248,020. 
Robert W. Scott, Joston, Mass. 


KNITTING machines, Yarn cutter and 
holder mechanism for circular 
1,248,21 Henry L. Trudel, Ipswich, 
Mass. 

Loom Band. 1,248,223. Georg Max 
Wehner, Dresden, Germany., 

Loom shuttle. 1,248,077. Louis E. 
Chase, Wilkinsonville, Mass. 


Guide holder for. 


West War- 


PiLe-cutting machines, 
1,248,205. Louis Toupin, 
wick, R. I. 


SPINNING or twisting machines, Thread 


board for. 1,247,657. John F. Galvin, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

SPINNING, twisting and similar ma- 
chines, Thread feed stopping device 
for. 1,247,926. Charles’ Brand, 
Basel, Switzerland. 

WINDING machine. 1,247,980. John O. 
McKean, Westfield, Mass 


mechan- 
Ryden, 


WINDING machines, Traverse 
ism for. 1,248,167 
Cranston, R. | 


Claes 


Narrow Fabric Construction 


An invention concerned 
with weaving narrow tabrics 
tapes, straps and brake lining, which 
has recently been patented (U. S. pat- 
ent No. 1,243,905), is shown in the ac- 


companying drawing. A needle loom is 


especially 
such as 


used, and it is claimed goods can be 
woven at a greater speed and, conse 
quently, with greater economy than 


usual. The drawing is a plan view of 
a single ply fabric manufactured in ac- 
cordance with the invention, the threads 
being shown widely separated. 

The fabric comprises warp threads, 
A, and a filling thread, B, which is 
doubled back upon itself between the 
intersections of the warp in such a man- 
ner that a double length of filling is 
laid in each shed, and a loop, b, is 
formed at one end of cach of these 
doubled lengths. The crossings of the 
warp lock the filling against raveling 
at one selvage, that is, the upper edge 
as the fabric is shown in the same man- 
ner that it is locked in an_ ordinary 
goods. The warp, however, 
lock the loops, b, ai the op- 


piece of 
does not 
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selvage. 


posite This locking is effected 
by extending each loop, b, through the 
next adjacent loop, the loops thus form 
ing a series of chain stitches 
selvage edge of the fabric. 
A needle loom is used, the filling be- 
ing inserted by a needle or some sim- 
ilar instrument, thus laying the filling 
in double lengths and forming the loops, 
b, at one selvage edge. Each loop is 
caught and held by another needle op- 
erating transversely to the first needle 
while the first needle withdraws and 
the harnesses change. When the fill- 
ing inserting needle lays in the next 
double length of filling, the stitch form- 
ing or selvage needle is advanced to 
hook into the new loop and is then 
operated to pull this loop through the 


along one 


loop previously formed. The latter 
needle continues hold the new loop 
while the filling inserting needle again 


withdraws, the harnesses again change 
and the filling needle carries another 
length of filling through the shed, the 
loop thus formed being caught by the 
stitch-forming needle and drawn 
through the loop which it now holds. 
This operation is, of repeated 
until the required length of fabric has 
been manufactured. The filling is thus 
laid across the fabric in pairs in the dif- 
ferent sheds, and the adjacent pairs of 
filling threads are connected at one sel- 
vage edge of the fabric by single 
threads and at the opposite selvage edge 
by each loop encircling the threads of 
the next adjacent loop. 


course, 
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NATIONAL SILK 
DYEING CO. 


= Main Office, PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
: Colt Bidg., 5 Colt Street 
New York Salesroom, 102 Madison Ave. 


INNUIIUULINNLUNLUIUASUUOOOLTE UU ATUL ALUN 


Skein Silk Dyeing of every descrip- 
tion for every class of textile manu- 
facture. 

Hosiery Dye—Boil-off, weighting and 
dyeing, treated especially to meet 
the requirements of the hosiery and 
knitting trade. 

Piece Dyeing and Finishing—All silk 
and silk mixed goods. 

Printing—Surface and warp printing. 


WORKS: 


Paterson,N.J. Dundee Lake, WN. J, 
Allentown, Pa. Williamsport, Pa. 
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Most efficient and economical 
method of applying city gas 


to textile finishing operations. 


BALTIMORE, Mo. 
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For the Textile Trade The YarnConditioning Machine 


for setting twist in cotton, woolen and 
worsted yarns, in a thoroughly dependa- 
ble and methodical manner. 
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answer the questions of efficiency and economy ; P ‘ , ° 
a —? The agencies combined in this machine 
Harding’s 4-B Soluble Hosiery Softening Oil 


ssiinet A Gb 8 Sr denn ertna - | assure rapid and uniform conditioning. 
ing's H. . Cotton ener = & ‘gre sain ' 
Harding’s Soluble Tallow = — They are similar to those utilized in the 


Harding’s Heavy Worsted Emulsion - & natural ageing process only under inten- 

Harding’s XX Brand Silk Soap - | sified conditions. 

Harding’s Superior Tallow Soap Chips : 

Harding’s XX Brand Fulling, Wool and Worsted 26 While you think of it, write for 
Scouring Soap - & bulletin No. 76 describing this machine. 

Harding’s Atlas Scouring Soap for Wool and Worsted 

Harding’s Heavy English Carding Oil C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP. 

Harding’s Light English Carding Oil Graniteville, - oe Ss 

Harding’s Neatsfoot Oil 

Harding’s Lard Oil 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS DEPARTMENT 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, ques- 
tions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEXTILB 


ses for Non-Elastic Webbing 
hnical Editor: 

We are manufacturers of heavy-non-elas- 
webbings from % inch width up to 6 
hes, and are at present engaged on work 
the United States Government. We 


ild ask you to give us any information 


can as to how these non-elastic web- 
s are used by the Government We 
erstand that brake banding used on 
irs is made from cotton webbing 
cially treated with a preparation Can 
1 give any information regarding this 
iration and the web? (3117). 


\ great deal of non-elastic webbing 
being used by the United States Gov- 
nment for purposes for which leather 
is formerly used, such as gun slings, 
raps for carrying trench tools, cap 
rds, haversack carriers, pistol belts, 


We are not familiar with the prep- 
aration used on cotton webbing for use 

brake lining. Possibly some of our 

aders can supply this information. 


Bleaching Merino and Worsted 
Knitted Fabrics 
echnical Editor 
We are having some trouble in our bleach- 
g department and are writing to you for 
solution of the difficulty. We are using 
peroxide bleach. On some of our merino 
imbers we are giving a strong bleach to 
reome the dirt and foreign matter that 
are troubled with in some of our yarns, 
a batch of 250 pounds we use 7 gallons 
peroxide and ‘4% gallon of silicate. The 
ods stay in this solution over night. 
After bleaching, the goods are put in a 
1achine and thoroughly rinsed. They are 
then given a slight tint back to a nice clean 
ool color Sometimes we get two or three 
lifferent shades in the same batch, and it 
ems to be almost impossible to get two 
itches alike, although they are all treated 
equally alike If there is anything we can 
to insure better results in this tinting 
process, we will be glad to know of it. We 
will also be pleased to know what you con- 
ler to be the best method of bleaching 
erino and worsted knitted fabrics 
(3113) 
The method stated above for bleach- 
ing worsted and merino knitted fabrics 
is along the general principles of doing 
this work. In tinting goods of this na- 
ture it 1s best to have white soap in 
with the basic or acid dyes used for 
tinting, as this will cause the color to 


pread uniformly over the fabric The 
temperature of the tinting bath is best 
pt at 100 deer I 
\ hod wl tl riter has used 
le time with good results is as 
| 3H t 
phuric acid 
| dd till 


iffenine Skirt Belting 


WORLD JOURNAL 


Inquirers should give the fullest information and data possible. In 


the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. In this way answers can be given 
which will be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same 


line. Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, 


machinery, improvements, methods of man- 


agement, the markets, etc are especially invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on 
the views expressed. All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person in- 
quiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of good faith 

If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive inves- 
tigation, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised 


before any expense is incurred.—EDITOR 





which I enclose is the way this belting 
comes from the loom the finished sample 
shows the dextrine and is stiff enough for 


our purpose, but you will notice there is 


more dextrine than cotton We desire to 
make this belting stiff, and, if possible, 
like the third sample. (3083) 


The enquirer is advised to try the use 
of soluble starch. This product differs 
from yellow dextrine in a number of 
ways, and has been found to be partic- 
ularly suited for the sizing of textiles. 
According to the manner of compound- 
ing it for use, it may require that some 
color be added to aid in its covering 
power. It might be well to try using 
caseine, which is easily applied in the 
form of a borax solution, or a solution 
in ammonia. 

A chemical test applied to the white 
sample submitted, and which is claimed 
to be satisfactory, shows that it is stiff- 
ened with a starch product, and from 
the fact that the finished article is not 
slaty or grayish, points strongly in the 
direction of a soluble starch previously 
mentioned 

A mixture of dextrine, gum arabic, 
glue and gelatine is known to be used 
in a mill making fabrics similar to those 
submitted. The dressing is made by dis- 
solving 1 pound of dextrine, 14% pounds 
of glue, 2% pounds light brown gum 
arabic, and 2% pounds gelatine, in 10 
gallons of water. If the gum arabic 
cannot be obtained, one of the commer- 
cial substitutes may be employed. Each 
ingredient must first be dissolved sep- 
arately in a portion of the water, and 
then mixed. Heat is applied, and ac- 
tual boiling must not exceed one minute. 
The resulting size may be diluted ac- 
cording to the required feel and handle 
of the goods For a thick, leathery 
handle, such as one of the samples has, 
it might be useful to add to the mixture 
a small quantity of so-called “ extract 
of linseed,’ made by steeping ground 
linseed in water until the gelatinous 
matter has been dissolved. 

\nother useful mixture is made by 
adding together corn starch, potato 
starch, white dextrine and sulphate of 
magnesia, dissolving in water and boil 
ing only slightly. This compound im 
parts a very stiff feel to the goods 


Analysis of Velvet 


Technik kd 


Sizes for Infants’ and Children’s 
Stockings 
Technical Editor: 

Kindly give us information in regard to 
the sizes of machines required to make the 
legs and feet of infants’ and children’s stock- 
ings, and the number of needles in the dif- 
ferent sizes. Also the length of the feet and 
legs of the different sizes. (3106) 

The number of needles in each size 
will depend altogether on the fineness 
of the goods to be produced. 





Size No 
Si Ze of stocking cy ier nee 11es 

4 and 4% O4 
5 and 5% nch 6 
6 and 6% 4 inches 5 
7 and 7% } nehes 140 
8 and &% % inches 152 
9, 9% and 10 . P 34% inches 164 


Taking the basis for the gauge of a 
334 inch cylinder, the 


4 


enquiret may 


want to make a fab inywhere from 


> 


136 needles to 220 needles In the f - 
ures above given the fabric will be 
that of 176 needles The ribbers used 


for making the legs are usually '%4 inch 


larger than footers and rarely contain 
less than 40 needles more than footers. 
There are goods made which are 
termed double stitch work and which 
contain twice the number of needles in 
the leg that are contained in the foot. 
As to lengths of feet of the different 
sizes, they are just as many inches long 
as the size indicates, and measured as 
shown in Fig. 1. 

The length of the leg is usually three 
times the length of the foot. In order 
to cut down the number of changes on 
ribbers, the legs can be made one length 


for size and half size by allowing one 
inch extra for the ever re: that is, a 
16-inch leg for both 5 and 5 izes, and 
in proportion r other siz 


k 
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Dye Fading by Electric Light 


Technical I 
« } . le i the use 
’ ¢ fading 
e . a 
¥ 
we 


Wrinkles in Woolen Goods 


t il Editor 
I u k f t 
kl r called fulling mill marks or 
< H I I 1 
i hat mach f re 
moving them and who makes tl nachine? 


j 


It is difficult to give the right remedy 


r finishing room troubles without be 





ing “on the spot.” The followins 
gestions may be helpful: For tulling 
mill wrinkles prevention is better than 
cure, for when once they are well set 
in the cloth it is nearly impossible to 
remove every trace of them Goods 
that are closely constructed are most 
likely to have them because they are less 
pliable, and so do not change their po- 
sition or folds in the fulling processes 
as much as where the weave is open and 
the varn is less crowded. Pliability in 
fulling is very important. If the soap 
s thin and watery it does not create the 
desired bulk and lubrication, so that 
wrinkles form more readily and hold 
their sameness until they become set. 
Excess of alkali tends to produce them, 
and any trace of acid in the stock, de- 
stroving the lie of the soap, 1s sure to 
cause them 

\side from the condition of the soap 


ind the construction of the cloth, the 
trouble is often brought on by the cloth 
being run too closely confined in guides, 
eves and stretcher From the time the 
cloth leaves the rolls until it enters them 
again it should be given every possible 
chance to open and change its position, 
and the pressure of the top rolls should 
not be excessive Tacking the elvages 
together is an advantage, as the air in- 


side thi fold tends to keep th« cloth 


open 

Frequent overhauling, or shaking out, 
is an advantage There are machines 
for stretching and rolling the cloth 


while wet that are of benefit As a rule, 
there are streaks that are more heavily 
felted where the wrinkles occur, and no 
after-process can entirely remove them 
unless they are closely finished goods, 
when gigging and shearing might help. 

\ good bodied soap of proper strength 
and the goods run free and open, de- 
void of strain or friction, should be a 
benefit. If the goods are dyed in the 
piece the trouble is aggravated at this 
point, and the boiling makes the wrin- 
kles more permanent. 
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CAMERON SLITTING AND REWINDING Ma- 


CHINES; Cameron Machine Co.,, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
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>) ANTON | 


Calrdunian 
Aye Works 


DYERS OF 


SULPHUR KHAKI 


FAST BLACKS and COLORS 


COTTON SKEINS and LONG 
and SHORT CHAIN COTTON WARPS 


SULPHUR BLACK ) 


Singeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing, 
Dyeing, Drying, Printing and 
Finishing Machinery 


for 


Textile Fabrics and Warps 


3-HOLE CRABBING MACHINE 


The Textile-Finishing 
Machinery Company 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


N. Y. Office—30 Church St. 


SULPHUR OLIVES 
SULPHUR DRABS 
SULPHUR TANS 
SULPHUR BROWNS 


DYEING AND PACKING FOR THE EXPORT TRADE 


Our Specialties 


SAMMI TOMTOM AAMT A I lu TR ATM 


Emerald, Westmoreland and Cornwall Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TPOPET ETT 


NICOLL LLU LN 


}UNUENUOLALL 


PHONE LOMBARD 646 CABLE ADDRESS “BE? TIDINE” 


Che Warren Aniline Co. 


Drexel Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cops to weave from inside seven- 
eighths to three inches diameter and up 
to seventeen inches long. Suitable for 
various kinds of coarse goods such as 

Colors of the old type standards. 
A long list of satisfied customers 
is concrete evidence that this 
company renders a real service 
to the manufacturer and dyer. 


grass matting, cotton bagging, cocoa 
matting, all kinds of carpets, felts, chin- 
chilla, linen, jute, flax, asbestos, hose 
and narrow fabrics such as wicks, belt- 
ing, webbing, surcingles, halters, etc. ee 
stock which includes many of 
these old type standards with 
which you are familiar. 
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OSWALD LEVER CO., 


BUILDERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY — 


13th and Cumberland Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
No. 1 WINDERS ESPECIALLY 


Twenty vears’ experience in 
anilines affords our 
customers a 


BED-ROCK FOUNDATION FOR SERVICE 
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MILL NEWS 





Cotton 


*Forest City, N. C. E. M. Crow 
is arranged with J. L. Crow for estab- 
hing the new cotton yarn mill recently 
rientioned. They are now erecting a 
building and this structure will be 
uipped with 430 ring spindles with 


a-company ing water power machinery 


~ 


r manufacturing yarns. 


*New Beprorp, Mass. The contract 
for the erection of the 180 x 60-foot 
uilding, two stories high, which is to 
e added to the plant of the Manomet 
ills, has been awarded to J. W. Bishop 

of Worcester, Mass. The present 
‘epair shops, both wood and iron, waste 
resses, printing department and cotton- 
lassing department, will be removed to 
his new building, making room for 
ther machinery which will be installed 
mmediately. The company plans to in- 
tall about 39 cards and 24 combers with 
he necessary doublers and ribbons to 
upply these combers. By so doing the 
sroduction will be increased about 35,000 
pounds weekly. The J. W. Bishop Co. 
as already started work on the erection 
f the building and it is expected that 
will be finished in about three months’ 
ime, The mills manufacture combed 
cotton yarns and have 203,280 spindles. 


Marion, N, C. Cross Cotton Mills 
Co. will build an additional mill and 
equip it with new machinery increasing 
present daily production of 1,500 pounds 

f yarns to 3,500 pounds. Its new build- 
ing will be 301 x 78 feet, one-story high, 
of brick construction, costing $8,000. Its 
new machinery will include 4,000 spin- 
dles with rope drive. All contracts 
have been awarded. At present the com- 
pany has 3,000 spindles. 

ELBERTON, Ga, The Elberton Manu- 
facturing Co. has been sold to the Ham- 
ilton-Carhartt Co., of Rock Hill, S. C., 
according to report. The understanding 
is that the mills will be operated as the 
Mill No. 3 of the Hamilton-Carhartt 
Mills, and J. G. Bagwell, of Rock Hill, 
is to be superintendent. An equipment 
of 8,384 spindles and 174 looms was in- 
stalled in the plant at last report, and 
drills and rope were the products. 


Paw Creek, N.C. An action of im- 
portance, taken recently by the stock- 
ros of the Thrift Manufacturing 
Co., of Thrift, was the changing of the 
charter of the company, whereby the 

oard of directors empowered to retire 
singe of the common stock and the 
entire present issue of the preferred 
tock of $200,000 now outstanding. More 
han two-thirds of the stockholders 
ted for the changing of amendments, 
it being necessary before a change can 
made. The present outstanding com- 
in stock of the company is $400,000. 
\hen these amounts have been retired 
he entire capital stock of the company 
hall consist of $201,000. The author- 
d capital stock after retirement shall 
$600,000, 

Eatonton, Ga. It is reported that 

Imperial Cotton Mill, which is to 
se down on Dec. 22 for the holidays, 
ll install a new high-speed, heavy- 
duty engine, 18 x 48 x 36 x 48, and a high- 
speed vertical Westinghouse 6 x 6 engine 
to operate the shop and small lighting 
plant when the large engine is not in 


aero 
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operation. They are just completing an 
\-house, 15 x 40 feet. 


Wool 


“CLEVELAND, Onto. The Cleveland 
mill of the Colonial Woolen Mills Co., 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 
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which has had a plant in operation at 
Apollo, Pa., since August, will be in 
operation about the first of the year. 
The building is 84 x 125 feet, situated 
at Barberton avenue and West Sixty- 
fifth street, and is being erected especi- 
ally for the company. The concern 
manufactures auto robes, shawls, heavy 
woolen institution bed blankets, etc., and 
at the Cleveland plant there will be 6 
sets of cards and 40 looms. There will 
be a dye house and the equipment will 
be run by electric power. J. N. Hahn 
is president, W. S. Katzemeyer, vice- 
president; J. T. Feighan, treasurer, and 
Tom Cadzow is superintendent. Mr. 
Katzemeyer does the buying of all sup- 
plies and the product is sold direct. At 
present the mill is anxious to buy bask- 
ets, bobbins, napping machines, reed and 
harness tanks and wool washers. 


*PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The new branch 
started up here at Sixteenth and Callo- 
will streets by James Lees & Sons Co., 
manufacturers of worsted knitting 
yarns, will have 3,200 spinning spindles 
for its equipment. Production began 
here on December 3, a force of 125 
operatives being employed. The tops 
are to be supplied from the main mill 
at Bridgeport, Pa. 

Bonsack, Va. The Bonsack Woolen 
Mills have been incorporated with a 
capitalization of $50,000 and the follow- 
ing officers: F, H. Chamberlain, presi- 
dent and treasurer; V. O. Stewart, vice- 
president ; S. W. Chamberlain, secretary. 
This company has a plant of 1,080 spin 
dles and 23 looms for manufacturing 
woolen cloth. 


SKOWHEGAN, Me. The new shoddy 
mill to be established here will have no 
connection whatever with the American 
Woolen Co., but will be a branch plant 
of Daniel E. Cummings, who does cus- 
tom picking, and is moving the plant 
which he formerly conducted at Madi- 
son, Me., to a building which is now be- 
ing renovated and which was purchased 
from the Skowhegan First National 
Bank. When completed there will be in- 
stalled two shoddy pickers and a 50 
horsepower motor. The building is 30 
x 44 feet. The business is to be under 
the supervision of Mr. Cummings in 
connection with his plants in Webster, 
Mass., and Old Town, Me. 


Orrer River, Mass. William R. 
Shanks, of Boston, has purchased and 
will operate the plant of the Otter River 
Yarn Co. on West street. The plant is 
valued at $15,000, and consists of a large 
mill building, picker house, storehouses 
and several tenement houses. It was 
formerly the property of Albert H. Tur- 
ner and was operated for a number of 
years as a shoddy mill. At present 
woolen yarns in coarse counts are man- 
ufactured, and there are three sets of 
card and three pickers installed. It is 
understood that there will be no impor- 
tant change in the product. 


Knit 


East DurHaM, N.C. The Knit-Well 
Hosiery Mills have been organized with 
an authorized capital stock of $50,000 of 
which $10,000 has been paid in. M. R. 
Strickland has been elected president 
and manager of the concern, and asso- 
ciated with him are H. H. Mullins, E. H. 
Avant and Theodore Clark. The com- 
pany has ordered machinery and accom- 
panying equipment to include 50 knitters 
for the production of hosiery, and will 
install a complete finishing and dyeing 
plant. 
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ANUFACTURERS are_begin- 

ning to buy belting on the basis 

of what it does instead of what it 1s made 
of or what it looks like. 





And the first thing these men have 2 
discovered is that a lot of their past 
= transmission troubles never should have : 
been tolerated; that continual stretch = 
and slip are entirely unnecessary. 


{HUUMULiNNNN 


They know that belting can be natu- 
rally tractive and not require continua! 
“dressing”; that permissible stretch 
has very definite limits. 
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167 Southern Textile Mills are using 
Leviathan-Anaconda Belting because 
they have found that they neither slip 
nor “ come and go.” 


= 
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These mills are getting a greater out- 
put with lower belt cost than ever before 
and it is only on this basis that other mill 
men are urged to use Leviathan an‘ 
Anaconda. 
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Main Belting Company 


ATLANTA 


Philadelphia, New York, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, San Francis o 
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Dyeing Yarn in Jack Spool 
Packages Reduces 
Winding Costs 
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Manufacturers using the economical and 
convenient Jack Spool form of Package 
should investigate the opportunities for re- 
ducing costs offered by 


The Franklin Jack Spool 
Dyeing Machine 


This machine dyes either single or ply 
yarns without shrinking or felting and with 
no loss in yarn numbers. 

The following are some of the results 
brought about in plants where this Franklin 
Machine has been installed: number of wind- 
ings reduced; only one-third the former floor 
space required; less dyestuffs consumed per 
unit of material; labor costs cut down; steam 
eliminated from the atmosphere of the dye 
house. 

It has been estimated, after careful tests 
and comparisons with former methods that 
the machine actually 
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saves from 5 to 6 cents a lb. 


So that you may make tests and comparisons, we 
offer to install a Franklin Jack Spool Dyeing Machine 
on 60 or 90 days’ free trial. Further information 
gladly furnished. Simply mail the attached coupon. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


291 Promenade Street Providence, R. I. 
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Kindly send me 


FRANKLIN 


information about the 


DYEING MACHINE. 


complete 
JACK SPOOL 


Name... 
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Address.. 
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Hicu Point, N. C. High Point Un- 
derwear Mills will be organized by C. D. 
Smith and associates to establish a plant 
for manufacturing lightweight under- 
wear. The equipment of machinery has 
been ordered for the initial installation 
and the ultimate plan is to have a daily 
capacity of 12,000 garments. 


*Map_Le Sprincs, N. C. I. C. Triplett 
of Charlotte, N. C., recently noted as 
planning to establish a knitting mill here, 
has secured a 100 x 25 foot building for 
his purpose. The equipment of ma- 
chinery will include 25 knitters, driven 
by water power, for a daily capacity of 
150 dozen pairs of hose. 


*CENTRAL FALis, R. I. The new com- 
pany which has been incorporated to 
succeed the old Blackstone Stocking C On, 
which was liquidated and dissolved, i 
to bear the same name and has the same 
officers. The product is to be changed, 
however, since the new company will 
manufacture only cashmere half hose. 
The equipment has been cut down to 60 
knitting machines, with 50 operatives, 
and 16s and 40s cotton yarns are pur- 
chased by the company. A new plant 
has been erected at 59 Chestnut street 
for use by this new organization. The 
capital stock is now $60,000. The prod- 
uct is sold direct. 


NAUGATUCK, CONN 
dyehouse is to be 
ham Mills Co., Inc. 


A new mill and 
erected for the Dun- 

The new structures 
will be of mill construction, one and two 
stories high respectively, and will cost 
$40,000. The Kingsbury Construction 
Co., of Hudson N. Y., has the 
general contract. Excavations have al- 
ready made. The company has 
had the erection of this building for the 
increasing of its production of under- 
cloth, sweaters, worsted 
yarns, etc., in mind for some time. 
George E. treasurer of the com- 
pany (which has its main office at 252 
\sylum street, Hartford, and another 
branch at Poquonock, Conn.) is in 
charge of supplies, etc. 


CHELSEA, Mass. It is reported that 
the Beacon Knitting Co. is to build and 
equip an addition to its plant to spin 
coarse count wool yarns. 


Campen, N. J. The Reo Knitting 
Mills are removing from Front and Fed- 
eral streets to 103-119 Arch street. Here 
they have leased the entire second floor, 
which will give them 6,000 square feet 
floor space in this new building. They 
will increase their working capacity 
about 100 per cent. by the addition of 
further equipment. They will manufac- 
ture in the future Shaker and fine gauge 
sweater coats. The old quarters at 
Front and Federal streets will be used 
as warehouse and stock rooms. Walter 
Maginniss is the manager. 


N. Y. The starting up of the 
old mill at 5 Bladina street by the Wal- 
nott Knitting Co. adds 20 knitting ma- 
chines and 45 sewing machines to the 
company’s equipment. The mill is run 
as mill No. 2 of the Wallnott Knitting 
Co., with the main office at the mill on 
Washington street This branch was 
put in operation the first of October. 
Men’s union suits are the product, for 
which Clift & Goodrich are the selling 
agents. 
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Pioua, Onto. The Piqua Hosiery 
Co. has taken over the plant at Bowl- 
ing Green operated by the Monarch 
Underwear Co. and will operate it as 
an auxiliary plant, making the same 
line of high grade union suits that are 
made in Piqua. All goods will be sold 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 
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through the Piqua office of the Piqu: 
Hosiery Company and the output 
limited to their present jobbing cus 
tomers. The Bowling Green plant wil 
be strictly a latch needle plant, and it 
is expected to increase its productio: 
about 100 The spring 
machines have been moved fron 
Bowling Green to Piqua and now give 
that plant a full range of 8% cut spring 
needles for heavy weight worsted; 14 
gauge spring needles for medium 
and 16 gauge spring 
needles for their light weight summer 
lines. They are therefore equipped to 
meet any demands that may be made 
upon them, for, in addition to the 
spring needle plant, they will operate the 
latch needles on 8, 10 and 12 gauge, 
running the 8 and 10 gauge at Piqua 
and the 12 gauge at Bowling Green 
This deal enables the Piqua Hosiery 
Company to round out and complete 
its line so that it is now in position to 
meet all the requirements of its trade 
for the lines of goods in which it has 
built up its high reputation, 


*ToLtepo, Oun1o. The new mill for 
Joseph Roth & Co., manufacturers of 
hockey caps and mittens, which 
was started July 1 and will be com- 
pleted Dec. 15, will be equipped with 
machinery and ready for operation by 
the first of the year. The mill is 
140 x 110 feet, three stories high and is 
located at 1725-1727-1801-1809 North 
Twelfth street. “The old mill is at 1048 
Shepherd street. There is to be an in- 
crease of 50 additional sewing machines, 


dozen a day. 
need 


gloves, 


new 


*READING, Pa. C. Brown-Sailer, 
manufacturers of misses’ and 
underwear, 16 years, 
that they expect to build a new plant 
in the near future. They are at present 
located in the Tragle Building and began 
operations in May. Condit & Arnold are 
the selling agents. The plant now has 
a force of 60 operatives. 


boys’ 


sizes 2 to advise 


*KNOXVILLE, TENN. The Knoxville 
Knitting Mills Co. advises that while it 
intends to erect a new addition on the 
recently purchased land adjacent to its 
mill it has not yet made definite plans 
for construction work. 


Hicu Point, N. C. The Moffitt Un- 
derwear Co. has been incorporated by 
H. A. Moffitt, George T. Penny, John 
P. Hayworth and associates. It is cap- 
italized at $125,000 and will manufac- 
ture knit underwear. 


Epenton, N. C. C. D. Webb, a local 
cotton dealer, is planning to erect a knit- 
ting mill for manufacturing men’s half 
hose. 


Silk 

GREENE, N. Y. The Greene Silk 
Throwing Co., which last August com- 
pleted the erection of a 300 x 54 foot 
building and started operations throw- 
ing silk, advises that it intends to erect 
another plant of similar dimensions in 
the spring. There are now 5,000 
spindles, the power to operate them 
being furnished by a crude oil engine. 
The company will increase this equip- 
ment upon completion of the addition 
and at present is in the market for new 
bobbins, drinking fountains and spinning 
machinery. 


ScrANTON, Pa. Mindlin & Roseman, 
proprietors of the Pennsylvania Silk 
Throwing Co., advise that at the No. 2 
mill, which is that purchased early in 
the year from W. A. Lush, there are 
10,000 spindles now installed and that 
5,000 additional spindles are on order 
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and will be delivered before April. At 
the mill No. 1, which is located at Sher- 
wood avenue and Reeve street, Dun- 
more, Pa. (a suburb of Scranton), there 
are now 15,000 spindles. Silk throwing 
is done and there are 200 operatives in 
each plant. George Walker, Jr., is the 
superintendent. 


Paterson, N. J. The Trenton Silk 
Co. has filed certificates of incorpora- 
tion. The office of the concern is lo- 
cated at 5 Colt street and Henry Ma- 
relli is named as the agent. The total 
amount of the capital stock is $50,000, 
divided into 500 shares of par value 
$100. Joseph Tartaglione, Thomas 
Canadalin, Ciro Pignataro and Beni- 
amino Nardone are among the incor- 
porators. 


Paterson, N. J. The Harry Barr Silk 
Co., Inc., 65 Washington street, has been 
incorporated to manufacture silk and 
other textile fabrics. The capital stock 
is $100,000. 


New York, N. Y. The Sterling Silk 
Mills have been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $10,000, The incorpor- 
ators are H. J. and N. Bahouth, of 72 
Trinity place. 


New York, N. Y. The Windsor Silk 
Co. has been incorporated for $35,000. 
[he incorporators are H. L. Sitomer, J. 
E. Bates and W. J. Rapp, of 131 East 
95th street. 


Paterson, N. J. The broad silk plant 
lately started in the buildings of the 
Passaic Rolling Mills, Straight street, by 
Fox & Chadderton, is now being run by 
Mr. Fox alone, Mr. Chadderton having 
withdrawn his interests. Ten broad silk 
looms: are at present installed and ten 
more are on order, 


*CARTHAGE, N. Y. The recently in- 
corporated Jefferson Silk Co. is to take 
the place of the Carthage Silk Mills, 
Inc., and will throw silk only for Lud- 
wig Littauer, 30-38 East Thirty-third 
street, New York City. The officers of 
the company are Ludwig Littauer, presi- 
dent; H. A. Schmidt, treasurer; Sieg- 
fried Littauer, secretary, and Fred M. 
Buckley, superintendent. Mr. Buckley 
was president of the Carthage Silk Co., 
which moved to its present location from 
Boonton, N. J., last spring. The Jeffer- 
son Silk Co., Inc., will have a capital of 
$60,000 and there are to be 9,000 spindles 
at the plant. 


Miscellaneous 


WestFiELp, N. J. The United Textile 
Co., weavers of asbestos, cotton, flax and 
similar fabrics, which started up at 95 
Oliver street, Newark, N. J., last Febru- 
ary in an experimental way, advise that 
they decided to sell the machinery and 
stock of that plant and start a new mill 
of their own at Westfield. This build- 
ing is now being constructed on the 
Central R. R. of New Jersey and will 
have approximately 12,000 square feet. 
The company intends to purchase flax, 
hemp, jute and cotton yarns and braid 
or weave these yarns into cloths. After 
a few years they plan to go into the 
manufacturing of a full line of asbestos 
products, The building will be com- 
pleted in a few months. 


*Cotonig, N. Y. The Colonie Fibre 
Co., which was incorporated last week 
with a capital stock of $40,000, as noted 
in these columns, will manufacture shod- 
dies and batts. William J. Russell, of 
Cohoes, is one of the directors in the 
new company, and although he is not 
ready yet to make public the plans of 
the new concern, it is known that the 
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Crampton & Belden building has been 
leased by the company for its mill. 


Wesster, Mass. The Stevens Linen 
Works are installing 200 new automatic 
Draper looms of 28-inch width, to facili- 
tate production of linen fabrics. Fifty 
of the new looms have already been set 
up, but the others have been delayed in 
transit. The entire installation will cost 
approximately $60,000. At last report 
there were 640 narrow looms and 7,600 
spindles in operation, producing linen 
crashes. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Valkone Dye 
and Finishing Works, Turner and 
Mascher streets, have completed the 
expansion of their plant to take care of 
increased business due largely to orders 
for the Government. This includes 
about 50,000 square feet, with the instal- 
ation of 30 additional fulling machines, 
with proper complement of scouring and 
drying machines, while several addition- 
al fulling machines will be delivered 
shortly. This addition gives them about 
75,000 square feet of floor space. How- 
ever, the plant now is taxed to its utmost 
capacity to take care of the orders now 
on hand, which will keep them running 
full for some time to come. Because of 
this condition the company states they 
expect to enlarge their plant still more 
about March 1. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. It is reported that 
the Hulton Printing Processing and 
Dyeing Co. will build a large addition 
to its plant at the northeast corner of 
Canal and Wales streets. The addition 
is to be 186 x 72 feet, according to the 
report. 


*ArcapiA, R. I. The Arcadia Print 
Works will have completed the addition 
to the plant which they are fitting up as 
their future mill about the first of Janu- 
ary, and will then start business bleach- 
ing, dyeing and printing cottonpiece 
goods. There are to be about 100 op- 
eratives employed at the mill after busi- 
ness has started, the company advises. 
Information and prices on bleaching 
materials, boxes, cop tubes, copper print 
rollers, sizing, starch and gums, soaps, 
washing soda and water-wheel gov- 
ernor is desired by Clarence W. Mc- 
Guire, president and buyer for the con- 
cern. Andrew T. Armstrong will be 
superintendent. 


Riverpoint, R. I. An electrically con- 
trolled low-balance draft system is being 
installed at S. H. Greene & Sons’ Clyde 
Print Works for fuel conservation. The 
Interlaken Mill at Harris is said to be 
the only other manufacturing plant in 
that section equipped with this special 
appliance. 


New York, N. Y. The court has been 
petitioned to appoint a receiver for the 
Up-to-Date Silk Dyeing Co., 413 West 
Broadway. The company started busi- 
ness last March, dyeing silk and cotton 
goods for manufacturers and wholesal- 
ers, and on acount of disagreements be- 
tween the partners, Simon Wolf, Henry 
Freisinger and Joseph Freisinger, have 
been unable to conduct the business sat- 
isfactorily. 


Wi_MInNcTON, Det. Charter has been 
granted the Concord Finishing Co., with 
a capital of $50,000 for the purpose of 
bleaching, dyeing and finishing cotton, 
woolen and other goods. The incor- 
porators are representatives of the com- 
pany acting as the agent of the new 
corporation. 


SPRINGFIELD, O. A. B. Offenbacher, 
119 North Plum street, is contemplating 
entering the textile business. 


YOU MAY TRY_ IT 
BEFORE YOU BUY IT 














bV2 MINUTE 
TO CUT YOUR 
\STENGIL ADDRESS 








AFEWSTROKES _ 
OF THE BRUSH: 
AND YOUR SHIPMENT! 






= MARK YOUR SHIPMENTS 
WITH A DIAGRAPH 


(Built to Last a Business Life-time) 


A DIAGRAPH STENCIL CUTTING MACHINE IS QUICKER AND 
CHEAPER—Worth more to your shipping clerk than three or four 
assistants. You can own it for a few weeks’ salary of one. 


IT’S BETTER: Prevents mistakes. Eliminates all risks of delays 
and losses caused by insufficient marking, inaccuracies, printed 
labels torn off or tags lost in transit. 


FREIGHT HOUSES EVERYWHERE ARE CONGESTED WITH SHIP- 
MENTS inadequately marked while millions of tons of the world’s 
greatest shipping DIAGRAPH-MARKED gets right of way. 


Not only in the textile but in all other great industries DIAGRAPH 
simplicity, efficiency and strength are recognized by the patronage 
of such great shippers as the Hill Mfg. Co., General Electric Co., 
Ford Motor Co., Armour & Co., Cupples Co., Singer Mfg. Co., 
Sherwin-Williams Co., Du Pont de Nemours & Co., McKesson & 
Robbins Co., Certain-teed Products Co., U. S. Steel Co., B. F. Goodrich 
Co., etc., including the United States and British Governments. 


The DIAGRAPH has new improved features of vital importance not 
to be had in any other stencil cutting machine. 


There’s a size for every need. 


Before you forget, ask for descriptive literature 
and specimen stencils today. 


2117 North Ninth St. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The Diagraph Company 
















Safepack 


a better wrapping-paper 
and case-lining 


waterproof stormproof 
I mildewproof 
airtproof 





cloth-lined and two-paper 
3E £0 And F8 inches wide 
tn Trolls sheets and Strips 


Safepack Paper Mills 
Boston Maanchandie 
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Large Stocks of Material 
and 


A policy that prohibits the 
change of formulae abso- 
lutely protect the users of 
our products even under 
the present abnormal con- 
ditions. 


Men Will Fail 


You may have had your watchman for years 
perfectly reliable, BUT the 
best of them fail sometimes. 


and he may be 


Some night he 
may accidently fall asleep. Keep him up on the 
job with a first-class clock system. Investigate 


to-day—tright now drop a line to 


NEWMAN CLOCK CO. 
Makers of Reliable Watchman’s 
Clocks for nearly 50 years. 
NEW YORK 

175 Fulton Street 
CHICAGO 

566 W. Washington Blvd. ail 
SAN FRANCISCO - 


507 Montgomery Street 
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GET MORE DONE! 


That’s the crying need in every mill—but how can yeu do it un- 
less you know what your output is now? You can have a daily 
record of pick or yardage produced by every machine and opera- 
tor in your mill—and be able to set a standard of production— 


vour looms with 


tne Productimeter 


It is adaptable to almost any counting problem in textile mills. 


by equipping 


Made in a dozen different styles. 
Write today for our 
free trial offer 
letin No. 120. 


DURANT MFG. COMPANY 


Wilwaukee - - 


30 days’ 


and textile bul- 


MODEL 5B1 


Wisconsin 
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Established 1870 


CC Summer Street 
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Incorporated 1890 


Che Warren Soap 


Manufacturing 
Company 


Boston, Mass. 


“DOBBIES” 


8to 32 Harness 


| I 


SINGLE LIFT JACQUARD with 
INDEPENDENT CYLINDER MOTION 


“J ACQUARDS” ati twres 


HARNESS BUILDING 
THOMAS HALTON’S SONS 


Allegheny Avenue and C Street, Philadelphia 


An Automatic Ejector 


FOR DYEHOUSES AND BLEACHERIES 


Ejector Body 
Disc nyse Unron Nut 


aoa Union 
2 Digcharge Nozz/a, 


yp Union. 


Where chemical solutions come in contact with internal moveable metal, such 
parts are rapidly destroyed as in centrifugal and reciprocating pumps for de- 
livering bleach. 


THE PERKINS IMPROVED BLEACH EJECTOR 


has no such internal moveable parts. The steam jet and discharge nozzle 
are the only wearable parts and they are made interchangeable. No engine 
or motor power is required. Simply turn on the steam valve and the ejector 
will heat and deliver the bleach at the same time effecting a big saving in 
steam and fuel. 

WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 85 B 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, INC., HOLYOKE, MASS. 




















DELIVERIES SPEEDED 
WHEREVER POSSIBLE 


Far Away Markets Are Pressing for Mer- 
chandise—Business as Active as 
Conditions Permit 
Exporters of cotton piece goods are 
concentrating their energies to getting 
off shipments that are already greatly 
delayed. Insistent urging from South 
America and Mexico for more speed in 
shipments are simply goading the willing 
horse, as export houses are determined 
that the American reputation for quick 
action shall not suffer 


through any 
fault of theirs. 
A SYMPATHETIC BUYER 
Australia continues to be an active 


customer for American cotton goods, 
a demand by no means accidental, as 
exports of cotton goods to all quarters, 
from England, show a falling off of 
approximately 50 per cent. An acute 
understanding of war conditions at 
first hand and as an active participant 
makes Australia a sympathetic buyer, 
ready and willing to make every neces- 
sary allowance for unavoidable irregu- 
larities; furthermore, Australia needs 
merchandise. 
TO BEAT THE TARIFF 


From Mexico in particular pressure 
is exerted for speedy delivery of all 
orders to that country in an eleventh 
hour effort to evade the tariff which is 
to be reimposed on the first of the year. 
[rade with Mexico is unfortunately 
hampered by the utter impossibility of 
\merican exporters to furnish in quan- 
tities or in kinds the cotton fabrics so 
largely consumed by that people be- 
ause of the excessive demand at home 
for goods of similar construction and 
f more conventional widths. 


NO BLACKLIST GROUCH 


The export blacklist which arrived 
unscheduled last week was gencrally 
received in the proper spirit. Any 
transient peevishness aroused passed 
like a summer shower. Any disposi- 
tion to criticize the Government's 
ibrupt action was frowned down. Not 
a few houses readily admitted that the 
publication of the black list entailed no 
hardship on them, as they had, on ac- 
ount of information, previously at 
hand, discontinued shipments to dealers 
amed months previously. 


NAVY MAILING LIST 


Bidding Being Confined to Original 
Sources of Supply 
Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 12.—The 
‘xtile trade who have been treated 
iirer perhaps, by the Bureau of Sup- 
lies and Accounts, Navy Department., 
an any other branch of the govern- 
ent since the outbreak of the war, will 
ndoubtedly be interested in some state- 
ents made in the annual report to-day 
f Rear Admiral Samuel McGowan, 
lief of the bureau. Taking up the 
uestion of bidding, etc., Admiral Mc- 
owan says: 
“If the conditions of bidding and 
iyment are attractive and approximate 
ie conditions followed commercially, 
sponsible concerns can be kept on the 
dding list. 
“All names on the Navy Mailing List 
ave been retained there, except those 
hich have been defaulters or de- 
nquents under navy contracts. New 
rms are not placed on the list unless 


they can quality as regular dealers c1 
manufacturers. The weeding oui 
process of firms already on the list may 
require time; but sooner or later any 
irresponsible concern will be cngulfed 
in difficulties under its contracts, and 
the remedy is obvious—immediate de- 
barment. 

“ As soon cs manufacturers have recog- 
nized the fact that they cannot secure 
business from the navy if a commission 
for some intermediary is included in 
their bids, they have adopted the policy 
of direct bidding—thus automatically 
solving the problem which has con- 
fronted the navy purchasing for many 
years, 

“ The task of making navy business at- 
tractive to original sources of supply 
has required the elimination of all un- 
necessary hindrances to bidding, the 
adoption of specifications in  con- 
formity with commercial manufacture, 
the use by the navy of conditions of 
purchase acceptable to the trade and the 
application of sound business sense to 
the interpretation of all naval contracts. 

“Wider publicity than ever before is 
being given to naval purchases. There 
are now more than 10,000 firms on the 
navy’s bidding list from all parts of the 
country who are kept in constant touch 
with all important purchases. All of 
the manufacturers and regular dealers 
have been so classified that it is possible 
to determine instantly the names of all 
important suppliers of the principal 
items of naval purchases. Bidders were 
formerly required to examine the alpha- 
betical notices of requirements and to 
request bidding forms in which each was 
interested. The bidding forms now are 
forwarded to all known suppliers; navy 
purchases being thus brought to the at- 
tention’ of producers through direct in- 
vitation from the navy. 

“In order that the purchase of sup- 
plies for the navy might be distributed 
thro1ghout the United States in a more 
far-reaching manner than previously, 
cooperation was requested from the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

“ This organization sent out letters toa 
hundred local chambers of commerce 
in various cities of the United States 
and to twenty-five trade organizations. 
Through these agencies the plan to 
secure wide competition was spread 
broadcast in the various states and the 
needs of the navy were brought to the 
attention of the local manufacturer. In 
every instance the responses were most 
gratifying. Since the start of this cam- 
paign, numerous other chambers of com- 
merce and trade associations have vol- 
unteered to assist in the work, which 
covers at the present time practically 
every state in the Union.” 


Advance Mercerizing Cost 

The General Processing Co., Phila- 
delphia, dyers and mercerizers, in ac- 
cordance with their policy of making 
public their prices, have announced 
that after Jan. 1, 1918, their price for 
mercerizing will be raised to nine cents. 
This cost is attributed to the advance 
in price of caustic soda. 


Forest City, N. C. The Alexander 
Manufacturing Co. with an authorized 
capital stock of $500,000, of which $200,- 
000 has been subscribed, has been in- 
corporated to manufacture twine, yarns, 
cloths and cotton fabrics by J. F. Alex- 
ander, W. C. Bestic and J. Thomas. 


TRADING is a aa . AND 
COTTON GOODS SCARCE 


Many Lines Withdrawn and the Majority 
at Value—Mills Not Inviting Busi- 
ness 

Except for the picking up of loose 
ends the cotton piece goods business for 
the year is as good as finished at first 
hands. Leading lines are well sold up 
as mills are willing to go into the fu- 
ture. Any further business that may 
be accepted will be carefully considered 
beforehand. Certainly little will be done 
on invitation. Business in printed fab- 
rics, it is understood, will be confined 
to cleaning up stocks in sight and no 
disposition is shown to encourage fur- 
ther business before the first of the 
year. 

MORE LINES WITHDRAWN 

With regard to heavy cotton goods 
denims and the like the market is prac- 
tically bare of goods and leading lines 
withdrawn. The past week is said to 
have developed a fair business in these 
goods in quarters where new business 
could be placed so that lines then open 
have since been withdrawn. War prices 
are advanced as sufficient reason why 
all cotton goods mills should adopt a 
conservative course and consider the 
completing of a reasonable proposition 
of orders on hand before committing 
the mills or their customers to further 
obligations. 

GOVERNMENT TAKING ALL DUCK 

The situation in duck so far as civ- 
ilian business is concerned is still more 
unpromising. While the Government is 
not commandeering the goods it is ex- 
ercising its right of priority, so that 
civilian business already on the books is 
fading further and further into the fu- 
ture. The possibility of delivering on 
civilian orders is very faint. The im- 
pression prevails that Government nec- 
essity will lead to a still closer control 
of mills able to produce fabrics suitable 
for military purposes. 

GRAY GOODS QUIET 

Business in gray goods is relatively 
quiet with the market holding firm at 
established prices. The high cost of 
narrow goods, according to printers, is 
operating as a check. They reason that 
there is nothing in the present situation 
to encourage them to go any further 
than they have already gone. The head 
of a large eastern printing mill in the 
market this week said they had nothing 
to sell except mill accumulations at least 
for the present. 


Cotton Goods Trade Notes 

Checked velour is the name given a 
new line of printed shepherd checks in 
black and white in a range of three 
sizes shown in the F. C. Harder depart- 
ment, Tatum, Pinkham and Grey. 

It is a soft velvetty surface, printed 
on two sides, very clear and distinct, 36 
inches wide rolled double fold. They 
are designed as a working substitute 
for wool and cotton checks of which 
there is an apparent scarcity. Although 
made wholly of cotton they have a hand 
peculiar to soft wool fabrics. 

Business in cotton huck towels is re- 
ported as relatively good. The demand 
for turkish towels is quiet. As the Gov- 
ernment inquiry for 150,000 dozen huck 
towels is announced the inference is 
that civilian demand may under pres- 
sure be diverted more generally in the 
direction of turkish towels as a sub- 
stitute. 


Phe ouon eds market still con 


tinues a centre of interest for western 


buyers. The recent arrivals in a meas 
ure compensate for departures. The 
inquiry is general, no offering is overt 
looked and no lot too small to be worth 
while. Evidently the market is being 
probed to the bottom in quest of any- 
thing that may look like a bargain 

With surrounding conditions such as 
they have been speculative buying, es- 
pecially in low end goods, was inevita 
ble among buyers of a speculative turn 
of mind. Whatever speculative trading 
there may have been in finer cotton fab 
rics, if any, was negligible. But in low 
end Southern cotton fabrics, ginghams, 
fleeced goods, shirtings and similar lines 
for which during prosperous times there 
is always a super demand, many small 
jobbers, in a position to do so, bought 
largely in excess of their normal turn- 
over. Asa certain Southern mill agent 
referred to it “ The foresight of those 
East Side jobbers seemed uncanny.” 

Much of this merchandise is 
being resold into other channels. Big 
buyers who failed to secure adequate 
supplies in time, and finding their usual 
channels choked with orders and closed 
against them for months to 
sorted to those East Side jobbers and 
aided by commission houses picked up 
fair quantities. That sort of thing con 
tinues and will continue as 
stocks hold out. 

The Government recently placed an 
order with Fall River mills for 50,000,- 
000 yards of cloth to take precedence 
over all other orders. This is acknowl- 
edged as the largest Government order 
ever placed in that city and is appor- 
tioned among the different mills. This 
follows on the heels of a recently com- 
pleted order. The order was placed at 
market price for completion in four 
months. 

The position of the gray goods mar- 
ket is reinforced by that “all-gone” 
feeling, not of lassitude, in this instance, 
and the re-entrance of the Government 
recently as a large buyer of print cloth 
goods. The hardening of prices, under 
the circumstances, confirms the attitude 
of certain large producers, whose posi- 
tion at the top gave them a broader 
field for observation. This wider per- 
spective and a level head, supported by 
a firm hand, lent courage to the weak 
and maintained the poise of a situation 
that might have got out of hand had 
there been less capable hands at the 
throttle. It is presumed that a settled 
state of affairs may produce some lots 
that got lost in the shuffle some time 
ago. 

Cotton goods factors admit they are 
glad of a rest after the hot pace they 
had been hitting up. An opportunity 
to sit down, think it over and check up 
results, uninterrupted by the intermit- 
tent tingle of the telephone is not with- 


now 


come, re- 


long as 


out its advantages. There had been an 
unusual number of buyers in the mar- 
ket. So many of them on the fence, 


or fencing for advantage, that it added 
to the nervous tension of an already 
tense situation. Recent business had 
been heavy and done under a strain that 
naturally goes with an aggressive mar- 
ket. 

Some mill agents may go through the 
ceremony of opening lines and listing 
prices for fall business, but the general 
opinion is that the usual formalities will 
be omitted. Not a few Southern mills 
have gone ahead and committed them- 
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L.F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discount and Guarantee Sales 


General Offices 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


TOVEDETGTRST TAT: TTTH LSD GARI A TORT TAT 


SIMPSON-EDDYSTONE FABRICS 


FOR DOMESTIC, EXPORT & CUTTING TRADES 
DRAPERIES, PRINTS, WASH GOODS 


Lynnenes 


Mulls 


Cretonnes Poplins 
Kensington Repps 

PRINTED AND PLAIN SHADES 
SALES DEPARTMENT: 72 LEONARD ST., N. Y. 


THE EDDYSTONE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


VAN LEER & COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


pomestic—CQTTON-—roreicn 


We carry a Stock of Spot Cotton at all times 
MEMBERS NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 


308 Chestnut St. 5 Sun Life Building 
Philadelphia Hamilton, Ontario 


Organdies 


Bleachers and Finishers 
High Grade Cotton Goods 
and Embroideries 
Lightweight 


MANSFIELD BLEACHERY, Mansfield, Mass. 


MYRICK & RICE, Agents, 320 Broadway, 


Fabrics a 
Specialty 


New York 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


G. K. SHERIDAN & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


COTTON. DUCK 


SAIL ARMY 


FAVELLSUALI YY EVGMAETOPTEL! PTT CUETY ETSY EYLEYANTAVENU HY ETN ENTE ETUOUTTOASEPOOTTEOTET ES ENTPOT UREA TY OOO TOON 


39-41 Thomas Street NEW YORK 
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REMY, SCHMIDT & PLEISSNER 


MILL AGENTS AND COMMERCIAL BANKERS 
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are open for the selling agency of a mill 
manufacturing 


Cotton Huck and Turkish Towels 
Bath mats, wash cloths, scrub cloths 


443 to 449 Fourth Avenue 


Corner 30th Street NEW YORK 
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and committed them- 
so far in advance that they will 
little to offer before May. East- 
mills are more conventional and 
keep the seasons more clearly defined. 
On Monday, Wanamaker advertised. 
“To-day—the greatest sale of blankets 
we have ever known in the month of 
Christmas.” There was 1,671 pairs and 
individual blankets included in the of- 
fering. Values $4.00 to $40.00, at 
prices ranging from $2.85 to $28.50. 
Dealers were notified to stay away as 
they would not be sold knowingly, and 
the right was reserved to limit quantities. 
The crowd in the department at closing 
time was still busy when the writer ar 
rived and, incidentally, bought a pair be- 
cause in the face of the present mar- 
ket the merchandise surprisingly 
cheap. Evidently a great many blankets 
at the reduced prices, indica- 
tive of a ready demand from consumers 


have gone ahead 
selves 
have 
ern 


Was 


were sold 


Furnish Employes Coal 

The management of several cotton 
mills located in cities of North Caro- 
lina, where the supplies of fuel are not 
liberal and retail prices abnormally 
high at present, are furnishing fuel to 
the homes of their operatives at actual 
wholesale cost to the corporation. Some 
of the latest mill companies to join in 
this arrangement are the Highland 
Park, of Charlotte, and two Durham 
and Guilford mills. Along the same 
line of helpfulness the fact may also 
be recorded that one of the newly in 
corporated mill companies of North 
Carolina last week informed its opera- 
tives that they preferred to have them 
own homes of their own instead of 
renting dwelling houses, and that the 
company would build for them at actual 
cost and wait for payments on the in- 
stalment plan—without the payment of 
any interest on deferred payments. It 
is these little kindnesses and attentions 
to the welfare of the men and women 
employed in North Carolina textile 
plants that accounts for the attachment 
so plainly manifested at many plants, 
and which accounts largely, also, for the 
absence of strikes in Southern mills. 


Business News 


W. J. Quinn Moves 

William J. dealer in leather 
belting and textile leathers, has removed 
his offices from 246 Chestnut street, to 
242 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, where 
he will have larger facilities. 


Quinn, 


” Installations 

The Board of School Commissioners, 
Mobile County, Alabama, has awarded 
contract to the Cement Products Co., 
Wilmington, N. C., to equip the ma- 
jority of the rural schools in Mobile 
County with’ the “Sanisep” Sewerage 
Disposal Systems, manufactured by that 
Among other recent installa- 
tions of ‘ Sanisep” System are the fol- 
lowing: Wake County rural schools, 
North Carolina; Southern Manufactur 
ing Co., Athens, Ga.; Arcadia Mills 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Nims Manufactur- 
ing Co., Mt. Holly, N. C.; Barrow 
County Cotton Mills, Winder, Ga.; 
United States Coal & Coke Co., Gary, 
W. Va.; Crystal Block Mining Co., 
Welch, W. Va.; Greensburg-Connells- 
ville Coal Co., Greensburg, Pa.; H. C. 
Frick Coke Co., Palmer, Pa.; Bessemer 
Coal & Coke Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Clinchfield Coal Corporation, Dante, Va. 


“ Sanisep 


company. 


PittspurGH, Pa. Fire, on Dec. 5, com- 
pletely destroyed the chemical manufac- 
turing plant of the 7Etna Chemical Co. 
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PICKERS 
Are subjected to 


a most rigid in- 
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spection during 
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every process in 
their manufacture 
and no picker 
which is not up 
to the standard is 
allowed to go out. 
It is for this rea- 
son that our pick- 
ers are always 


uniform in quality 
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[>"> thing the war has nothing 

to do with is the condition of 
your mill water. There is no 
reason Why there shouldn’t be a 
Norwood Filter at your plant now, 
giving you pure clean water to 
bleach, dye and wash with just as 
in hundreds of other mills. 
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The Norwood Engineering Co. 


Florence, Mass. 
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FROST-PROOF 
CLOSET 


The most dur- 
able and_ eco- 
nomical water 
closet for mill 
villages. 













Over 150,000 in 
use in all cli- 
mates. 


Requires no pit. 
Simplest water 
closet made. 


No. I. 


VOGEL No.5 
FACTORY CLOSET | 


Has the sim- 
plest and most 
durable valve 
ever put on 


a water closet. 
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JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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OxweELp SERVICE IN TEXTILE MILLS; 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., Newark, N. J., 
Chicago and Los Angeles. 
Considering the possibilities of oxy- 

acetylene welding in textile mills the in- 

dustry has been backward in the gen- 
eral adoption of the process. The de- 
velopment of the past year or two has 
partly made up for the former slowness 
in taking advantage of it, but there are 
thousands of mills to which the sim- 
plicity of this process and the character 
of the work done, as is well shown in 
this booklet, will prove a_ revelation. 
The place of the apparatus in repair 
departments is explained, the character 
of work done, savings in cost and delays 
avoided by its use detailed, and illus- 
tration given of representative broken 
textile machine parts that have been 
welded and returned to use. The cost 
of various welds is noted, allowing the 

mill man to compare the cost with the 

cost of new parts. 

A detailed illustrated description of 
the complete Oxweld welding and cut- 
ting unit is given with features of the 
Oxweld service, which includes teach- 
ing mill employes to successfully operate 
the unit, keeping the mill informed of 
new applications, and periodical calls of 
an expert operator to insure the suc- 
cessful operation of the process. Ex- 
pert advice and data is also freely 
given on any subject connected with the 
work, and apparatus is repaired and ad- 
justed on an advantageous basis. Par- 
ticular attention is called to the Oxweld 
blowpipes of the injector type and Ox- 
weld regulators. The former give a 
flame of high efficiency in which there 
is no wasted excess of either gas. Copy 
of the instructive booklet should be in 
every mill repair department and will be 
sent by the Oxweld Acetylene Co. on 
request. 


Motor Trucks or AMERICA; The B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Announcement is made that the 1918 

edition of “Motor Trucks of Ameri- 

ca,” of which S. V. Norton, manager 
of truck tire sales of the B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Company, is the author, 
will be ready for distribution on Janu- 

ary 1. The book, consisting of 200 

pages of reading matter, illustrations 

and specifications, is the sixth to be 
issued in as many years. 

Complete specifications of nearly 150 
of the leading gas and electric driven 
motor trucks are contained in the vol- 
ume. In fact there are _ thirty-one 
specifications for each model. These 
details are absolutely dependable as the 
approval of each truck manufacturer 
is obtained before specifications of his 
model are inserted. For the reason it 
offers opportunity to the buyer and 
manufacturer to compare models, lists 
all makes according to sizes and affords 
a perspective on changes of design by 
comparison with previous editions, 
“Motor Trucks of America” is ac- 
cepted throughout the motor world as 


the one complete and authentic hand- 
book of truck indust 

The illustrations add much value to 
the book. They picture the very latest 


models and furnish the man in the 
market for a truck, or the manufac- 
turers themselves, for that matter, sug- 
gestions for special bodies for par- 
ticular line of work. Great interest 
has always been aroused by the in- 
troductory articles by Mr. Norton. 
Many abuses to motor trucks, so manu- 
facturers say, have been eliminated 
through information thus given by Mr. 
Norton. 
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Speed Up Production 


OU know how much more profit it would mean for you 
if your own eye could be everywhere and on watch all 
the time. You can get the same results by equipping your 
machinery with Root Automatic Counters, which count or 
measure without chance of mistake or falsification. 
Prices from $3.25 up. Three-year guarantee. Test one for 30 days free. | 
Write for Catalog No. 18 and our new Booklet, “ Chidsey’s Challenge.” | 


The C. J. Root Co. | 


(Also Wrought Brass Hinges, Metal 
Stampings, Plating and Polishing) 









123 Morey Street Bristol, Conn. 
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TAUNTON, MASS. 
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2 REVOLVING FLAT CARDS. 
DRAWING FRAMES. 
SPINNING FRAMES. 
COTTON LOOMS. 
SILK LOOMS. 
DOoBBIES. 
TIRE Duck LOOMS. 
MEDIUM AND HEAvy Duck LOOMS. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: GREENVILLE, 5S. C. 
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Saco-Lowell Shops 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Cotton Mill Equipment including pickers; cards; drawing; evener drawing 
roving, spinning, twisters; slashers; spoolers; reels; winders; warpers 

Worsted Machinery including revolving creels; gill boxes; drawing frames: 
reducing and roving frames; cap, ring and flyer spinning and twisting 
frames; jack spoolers. 


Spun Silk Machinery including spreader; filling engine; drawing 


] frame; fly 
frames; spinning; gassing spooler; trap spooler; twister. 


Complete Waste Reclaiming Machinery. 


Executive Offices: 
77 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


Shops: 
= Biddeford, Me. Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


: Southern Agent : Rogers W. Davis, Charlotte, N. C. 


Lowell, Mass. 


WILLIAM BODDEN @ SON, Limited 


Yse **BODDEN”’ Flyer | 


For QUALITY OF FINISH 
For QUANTITY OF PRODUCTION 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 


Sole Agents for U. S. A. 
Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I. 
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FAIR INTEREST IN SHARES 
No Active Buying Expected Before New 
Year 

12—It is not 
has been moderate im 
demand for textile 
that the con 
stant fluctuations in listed securities are 
partially responsible. On many of the 
recent dips of values of the latter, there 
has been active investment buying upon 
the assumption that the bottom of the 
market has been touched that it was only 
a question of time befor« 
wo ild be 


do not 


exactly 
l 
provement in_ the 


but it is possible 


Snares, 


higher values 
Many investors who 
for quick speculative 
satisfied that they will 
opportunity later on, by 
and listed industrial stocks at 
prices, and in thi 


reached 
operat 

profits are now 
have plenty of 
ilroad 
mean 
time they are 
their holdings of 
teady valu 
dends It is not surpris 
ing, therefore, that textiles should make 
appeal to such investors, for 
combine steadiness of 


more inclined to increase 
stocks having a fairly 
and paying the largest divi 


in their history 


a strong 
they 
lar ea 


value and 

dividends with unusual safety 
Such 

Woolen, 


hown incre¢ 


\merican 
Pa ific 
There have 


We vole n 


textiles 


listed 


Amoskeag and have 
ised activity 


been American 
preferred at 89 to 90, but the supply 
seems to be fully equal to the demand, 


and the stock closed to-day at 89; a few 


large sales of 


been made at 
i to the last reported sale be 
wer figure There 

for Amoskeag common 

Pacific Mills at 
Yew England Cotton Yarn 

Values other tex- 

and private have 

wn two important changes; the most 
notable changes at to-day’s auctions were 
an advance of 


m have 


sales of thi 


43 dow 


comme 
has bec n 


a. and LOT 


sales 


Dartmouth 
decline of 103%4 
Associates to 119 

THE BOSTON 


points in 
common to 215, and a 
points in | udlow 
AUCTIONS 

at to-day’s 


Boston auctions were as follows 
Shr Mill Par 
4 Darmouth 
36 Me 


The sales of textile shares 


Sale 
com 100 215 
rrimac pfa 100 75 
1 Hill 100 77 
4 Lockwood 100 102 


2 Lawrence Duck 100 94 
Ludlow Associates - 100 119 


—4 Treat 
al rtal 


Fall River Mill Stocks 
FALL River, Mass., Dec. 13.—The real 
trouble with the local market for tex- 
tile investments is the absence of buy- 
ing power. That there are people in 
plenty who are prepared to buy shares 
is well known, but each man is willing 
to sit back apparently and wait for 
something to happen through which he 
might profit. Nobody is showing any 
courage in the face of causes for the 
strongest conviction with respect to th« 
future of cotton manufacturing, thereby 
oducing one of the most anomalous 
ituations ever experienced by citizens 
hose names been on rpcera 
30 to 40 year 
WAGE QUESTION 


have 


ions’ rosters for 


What 
wares Six 


far + 
LOTCCANSL 


matter of 
nobody may 
even approximate accur- 

j settled for half year, 
which comprises two dividend periods, 
that industrial peace will prevail, and 
that the highest schedule of wages ever 
in force here will be operative. 

Even should the federal board of 
arbitration and conciliation decide that 
the manufacturers were right in con- 


may develop in the 
months hence 
with 


acy; but-it is 


that trade conditions did not 
raising wages 15 per cent. or 
even 12% pet level agreed 
upon as the resting point until the arbi- 
traitors have been heard from, there 
is to be no strike, and business will 
continue on a profitable basis mean- 
while. 


tending 
warrant 


cent., the 


DIVIDENDS BEGIN 

\lthough it may be looked upon as 
rather premature to anticipate what per- 
centages of earnings are to be shared 
with stockholders this quarter, the King 
Philip Mills leads the list with a decla- 
ration of a regular dividend of 1% per 
cent. and an extra of the same size. 
It is possible that by somebody it will 
be accepted as an unfavorable portent 
of diminished returns for the period 
that the corporation did not repeat as 
for the last quarter, or equal its record 
for the first dividend for the fiscal year. 
There were three dividends at the rate 
of 5 per cent. and one at the rate of 
4 per cent. It is far from being an 
indication of reduced earnings, or an 
alteration of disposition to make the 
stockholders large sharers of the pros 
perity that has marked the year. The 
market position of the stock is ab- 
normal, but in that respect it differs in 
no way from the prices asked or offered 
for others. To have a chance of buy 
ing at 160 and _ realizing profitably 
through a dividend policy now among 
the most progressive and satisfactory 
in the city is one which investors are 
not embracing 
in the market 

New Bedford favored 
with more bidding by long odds for 
Fall River shares than are the home 
houses. As a rule, however, the offers 
show a difference of several points from 
the asking quotations. Buyers of 
shares in the other city are of the 
opinion that more thought is given to 
the interest of the public by director- 
ates in Fall River than in New Bed- 
ford, perhaps, because in the latter city 
the dull spells in the fine goods divi- 
sion of the cloth market are of frequent 
occurrence, and it is make 
provision for poor 


because of the lethargy 


broke rs are 


desired to 
business 
CONCESSIONS FOR SALES 
There is no selling of stocks without 
some In spite of the as- 
surance of satisfactory dividends, Flint 
went for 150, which is a drop of two 
points and a half from the figure asked 
when negotiations for the transaction 
were opened. In the case of Tecumseh, 
the deal to acquire was not put through 
until the offer of 136 was accepted. 
The quotation has been 140 for a con- 
siderable time, against 135, to which 
level it was attempted to bear it. 


concession. 


Textile Share Quotations 


Am. Woolen pf $100 9 
Amoskeag ste oobi het 100 61% 
Amoskeag pf 80 
Androscoggin 190 
Appleton 196 
Arlington 106 % 
Bates .... 268% 
Kigelow-Hartford pf... 106% 
Chicopee +87 
Continental 83 
Dwight 1105 
Edwards 61 
Esmond pf 6% 
Everett 126% 
Franklin 210 
Great Falls... 194 
Hamilton Woolen fe 
Hamilton Cotton 9s 
Hill 77 
Lancaster — 77 
Lawrence 121 
Lockwood : oa 102% 
Ludlow Associates .. 119 
Lyman 138 
Massachusetts 125 
Mass. Mills tn Ga....... 96% 
Merrimack pf 75% 


Merrimack com........ 
Middlesex 

Nashua 

Naumkeag 

N. E. Cot. Yn. com.... 
N. E. Cot. Yn. pf 
Newmarket 

Pacific 

Pepperell 

Plymouth Cordage 
Salmon Falls M, Co.... 
Tremont and Suffolk... 
Waltham B. and D.... 
York Mfg. Co 


* Ex-dividend. 


New Bedford Quotations 


(By Sanford & Kelley. New Bedford, Mass. 
Bid. Aske¢ 

Acushnet Mills Xs 

Beacon Mfg. Co. com 

Beacon Mfg. Co. pf 

Booth Mfg. Co. com.. 

Booth Mfg. Co. 

Bristol Mfg. Co 

Butler Mfg. Co. 

Butler Mfg. Co. 

City Mfg. Cé 

Dartmouth Mfg. Co. com.... 

Dartmouth Mfg. Co. pf 

Fairhaven Mills com 

Fairhaven Mills pf 

Gosnold Mills com 

Gosnold Mills pf 

Grinnell Mfg. Co : 

Hathaway Mfg. Co.......... 

Holmes Mfg. Co. com 

Holmes Mfg. Co. pf 

Kilburn Mills 

Manomet Mills 

Nashawena Mills 

N. B. Cotton Mills com 

N. B. Cotton Mills pf 

Neild Mfg. Co 

Nemasket Mills, com,........ 

Nemasket Mills, pfd 

Nonquitt Spinning Co 

Page Mfg. Co.... 

Pierce Mfg. 

Pierce Bros., 

Potomska Mills 

Quissett Mills com 

Quissett Mills pf. 

Sharp Mfg. Co. com 

Sharp Mfg. Co. pf 

Taber Mill .. 

Wamsutta Mills 

Whitman Mills 


* Ex-dividend. 


Southern Mill Stocks 


Quotations furnished by A. M. Law & 
Company, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Bid. 
Abbeville Cotton Mills, S. C...120 
American Spinning Co., S. C...160 
Anderson Cotton Mills, S. C 34 
Aragon Mills, 8S. C. 105 
Arcadia Mills, S. C : 120 
Arkwright Mills, S. C.. .--165 
Augusta Factory, Ga _ 
Avondale Mills, Ala.... 140 
Beaumont Mfg. Co., 8. C 175 
Belton Cotton Mills, S. C 120 
Brandon Mills, GB. C...sccccses 93 
Brogon Mills, S. C 45 
Chesnee Mills, S. C 
Calhoun Mills, S. C 
Chiquola Mills, S. C 
Clifton Mfg. Co., 8S. C +o 
Clinton Cotton Mills, S. C.... 
Courtenay Mfg. Co., Pe ie ie 
Columbus Mfg. Co., 
Decotah Cotton Mills 
D. E. Converse Co., 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala 
Darlington Mfg. Co., 
Drayton Mills, 8 
Dunean Mills, 8S. 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, 
Easley Cotton Mills, S. C 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., 
Exposition Cotton Mills, 
Gaffney Mfg. Co., S. C... 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, 
Com ere ° ° 
Glenwood Mills, 8S. 
Glenn-Lowry Mfg., 
Pfd. 
Gluck Mills, 4 
Graniteville Mfg. Co., 8S. C 
Greenwood Cotton Mills, S. C.. 
Grendel Mills, S. C 
Hamrick Mills, 
Hartsville Cotton 
Henrietta Mills 
Inman Mills, 8S. C 
Inman Mills, S. C., 
Jackson Mills, 8S. C 
Judson Mills, 8. 
King, John P. Mfg. Co., Ga.... — 
Lancaster Cotton Mills, 8S. C.. 
Laurens Cotton Mills, S. C... 
Limestone Cotton Mills, S. C.. 
Leray Milla, Bi Cac ssacs cesses 
Loray Mills, N. C., 1st Pfd.... 
Marion Mfg. 
Marlboro Mills, 
Mills Mfg. Co., S. C 
Mollohon Mfg. Co., 
Monarch Cotton Mills, 
Newberry Cotton Mills, 
Ninety-six Mills, 8. 
Norris Cotton Mills, 8. C..... 
Oconee Mills, Com 


Oconee Mills, Pfd 

Orr Cotton Mills, 8. 

Pacolet Mfg. Co., 

Pacolet Mfg. Co., 8. C., Pfd.... 

Panola Mfg. Co., 8. C 

Pelzer Mfg. Co., 8S. C 

Pickens Cotton Mills, S. C.... 

Piedmont Mfg. Co., 

Poe, F. W., Mfg. Co., S. 

Riverside Mills, S. C., Pfd.. 

Saxon Mills, 8S. C 

Sibley Mfg. Co., Ga.. 

Spartan Mills, S. C 

Toxaway Mills, S. C., Pfd 

Tucapau Mills, S. C 

Union-Buffalo Mills, 8. C., 1st 
>t 


Pfd. 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 8. C., 2nd 
Pfd. 15 
Victor-Monaghan Mills ist Pfd. 93 
Victor-Monaghan Co., Com.... 55 
Victor-Monaghan Co., Pfd.... 90 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., S. C....105 
Warren Mfg. Co., 8S. 5 
Watts Mills, 8S. C 
Whitney Mfg. Co., 
Williamston Mills, 
Woodruff Cotton Mills, SC.... 
Woodside Cotton Mills, S C., 
Se: auhoseh nena ran io a 
Woodside Cotton Mills, 8. C., 
Pia. ... Skis See 
Woodside Cotton Mills, 8. C., 
Guaranteed 
W. S. Gray Cotton Mills 
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Inactive Textile Stocks 


Reported by Philip M. Tucker, 
201 Devonshire St., Boston 
B 


Amoskeag Com 
Amoskeag Pfd. 
Arlington Mills 
Bates 
Boott 
Border 
Brookside Mills 
Charlton Mills 
Columbus Mfg. Co 
Dartmouth Mfg. Com 
Dwight 
Everett 
Farr Alpaca 
Flint Mills 
Hamilton Mfg. 
Hamilton Woolen 
King Philip Mille......cceses 
Lancaster Mills 
Lanett Cotton Mills 
Lawrence Mfg. Co 
Lincoln 
Lyman Mills 
Manomet Mills 
Mass. Cotton Mills 
Mass. Mills in Ga 
Merrimack Com 
Nashawena 
ashua Mfg. 
Naumkeag 
Nonquitt 
Pacific 
Pepperell ’. 187% 
Sagamore Mfg. Co 260 
Salmon Falls Com é 
Sharp Mfg. Com K 82% 
Sharp Mfg. Pfd 104 
Tremont & Suffolk os 135 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co vr 240 
Wamsutta Mills a 
West Point Mfg. Co 


Fall River Quotations 
(By G. M. Haffards & Co., Fall River, Mass.) 
Par 
Cotton stock. Value. Bid. Ask. Sale. 
American Linen Co.$100 os 90 
Arkwright Mills.... 100 os oe 
Barnard Mfg. Co... 100 e ee ee 
Bourne Mills 100 115 <. 
Border City Mfg. Co. 100 ch 102% 98 
Chace Mills 100 as 125 oe 
Chariton Mills 100 ss 126 
Conanicut Mills 100 o8 ee “ee 
Davis Mills 100 ae 110 109 
Davol Mills 100 . 107 <a 
Flint Mills 100 ‘s 160 
Granite Mills 100 
Hargraves Mills..... 100 
King Philip Mills... 100 
Laurel Lake Mills... 100 
Merchants Mfg. Co.. 100 
Mechanics Mills 190 
Narragansett Mills... 100 
Parker Mills Com.. 100 
Pilgrim Mills Com.. 100 
Pilgrim Mills Pfd... 100 
Pocasset Mfg. Co... 100 
Richard Borden 
Mfg. Co. . 100 
Sagamore Mfg. Co.. 100 
Seaconnet Mills .... 100 
Shove Mills 100 
Stafford Mills 100 
Stevens Mfg. isa oe 
Tecumseh Mills 190 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co. 100 
Wampanoag Millis... 100 
Weetamoc Mills .... 100 oe 100 
Merrimack Com. f és 
Nashawena ( 102 
Nashua Mfg. Co - 
Naumkeag 187% 
Nonquitt 116 
Pacific 132 
Pepperell ; 187% 
Sagamore Mfg. Co 260 
Salmon Falls Com 
Sharp Mfg. Com 
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A.M. Law & Company 


December 15, 1917 


will run easily 
four or five 


ONE GIR 


Entwistle 
Beam Warpers 
troubles that 


BECAUSE tre trevuent 


stoppage of other machines have been 
eliminated in the 


Entwistle 


FOR INSTANCE 


there is no trouble due to slack ends, 
dropped ends, or failure of stop motion, 
or to excessive tension or to “‘doubles,” 
etc., etc. 


May We Tell You 
Why? 


Ball Warpers 
Beam Warpers 
Beaming Machines 
Balling Machines 


Doubling Machines 
Expansion Combs 
Creels 
Card Grinders 


T.C.EntwistleCo, 


EST. 1886 INC. 1901 


F. B. Kenney, Pres., Lowell, Mass. 


Southern Representative 
J.H. Mayes, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Spartanburg, S. C. 


Dealers in 


Southern Mill Stocks 


Located in the center 

of the Southern Cotton 

Manufacturing. Twenty 

years in the business. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


UEDULETATLNT TANTRA ERATED NAAN EATEN THEN TATE TTT TTT 
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UOLUNNEEONUORNUERADENUAALUUENAUEUAESUELUUEALAGUR SAAN inant ME 


Cotton mill stocks in general 
have all witnessed a material 
advance. Write for latest 
quotations on all such stocks 
in which you are interested. 


MORTON LACHENBRUCH & CO. 
Specialists in Mill Securities 
Equitable Building New York City 
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Flax Hackling Machine 


(Continued from page 93) 





trolled by the end of a lever; the fune 
tion of the box is to lift off the upper 
plate in order that the attendant may 
remove the pieces of hackled flax and 
to place fresh pieces of unhackled flax 
on the lower plate. The upper plate 
now descends with the nut over the bolt, 
and the whole is carried automatically 
under the right-hand shaft where the 
box key, moved as before, descends over 
the nut. This shaft, however, rotates 
in the opposite direction to the one on 
the left, and hence the box key screws 
up the nut tightly. This right-hand shaft, 
in turn, is caused to rise to allow the 
holder to be moved near to the enter- 
ing part of the machine proper. At this 
point, the holder is ingeniously trans- 
ferrd from a horizontal position to a 
vertical position by a series of levers 
and wheels, and untimately placed into 
the slot of the channel when the latter 
is in its lowest position. 
OTHER END SIMILARLY EQUIPPED 

From this point, each holder, with its 
complement of flax, is transferred from 
tool to tool in the ordinary way until 
it is delivered at the other end of the 
machine. The holders are delivered 
here successively, and at regular inter- 
vals. Automatic apparatus, similar to 
that just described, is provided at this 
end of the hackling machine to change 
the holders from a vertical to a hori- 
zontal position. This particular part of 
the mechanism is shown in Fig. 2 near 
the end of the hackling machine. The 
holder is carried under the single screw- 
ing vertical shaft seen at this end of the 
machine. The usual type of box key at 
the end serves to unscrew the nut and 
slacken the upper plate; after which a 
series of levers move into position, grip 
the unhackled ends of the pieces of 
flax, and draw them through the holder 
sufficiently far to expose the correct 
length of unhackled flax to the row of 
tools. The same full row of tools is 
shown clearly in both figures, and a 
very similar set is provided on the other 
side of each machine. 

Immediately after the pieces of flax 
have been drawn through the holders 
by the above-mentioned levers, the ver- 
tical shaft rotates in the opposite direc- 
tion, and thus screws down the nut, 
causing the upper plate to grip the flax 
again. When this is completed, the box 
key is raised, and the holder transferred 
to the end of the apparatus, and finally 
changed as before from the horizontal 
position to the vertical, ready for being 
drawn into the slot of the channel. From 
this point it passes successively between 
all the tools—the full row of holders 
with flax depending from each is shown 
quite clearly in both figures—and is ul- 
timately delivered from the hackling ma- 
chine to the automatic transferring ap- 
paratus on the left of Fig. 1, from which 
point the cycle of operations is repeated 
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GETTING MaxiIMuM PuLieY- EFFI- 
ciency; The American Pulley Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The efficiency or inefficiency of dif- 
ferent kinds of belt pulleys is a subject 
that has not had the attention on the 
part of engineers that it warrants, due 
no doubt to the lack of testing facili- 
ties. This booklet is one of the most 
complete publications on the subject 
of pulley efficiency that has been writ- 
ten, and the technical data and the 
reports of tests by engineers will be of 
great value to anyone interested in belt 
pulleys. 
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makes water 
100% soft at less 
cost than any 
other method. 


514 Farman Building 
OMAHA - - NEBRASKA 
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Entire Plants Equipped | 


We are prepared to furnish entire estab- 
lishments with Power Transmitting Equip- 
ment of the most modern type at reason- 
able prices. 


APUUITTIE TTT 


The established reputation of ‘*‘ WOON- 
SOCKET” Products is their strongest rec- 
ommendation—your safest criterion. 


Send for a copy of our Catalog. 


FAIRMOUNT FOUNDRY COMPANY 


WOONSOCKET - - - - - - - RL 
FOUNDERS, TRANSMISSION ENGINEERS, MACHINISTS 
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ARTHUR D. IITTLE, Inc. : 
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ESTABLISHED 1886 


The oldest, largest and best equipped organization of 
Chemists and line! in the country for the investi- 
gation of conditions affecting the efficiency and econ- 
omy of industrial operations. 


93 Broad Street BOSTON 
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Lz SHUTTING 


BIRDS-EYE VIEW DRAWINGS i aa 
PLANT WILL LooK WHEN COM- 
OF MANUFACTURING PLANTS PLETED BY WORKING FROM THE 


CHATTANOOGA, | - TENNESSEE > ARCHITECTS (SOR SKETCHES 
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W. G. ABBOTT, JR. 
RESEARCH ENGINEER 


Processes Special Machinery 
Inventions Manufacturing Methods 
WILTON, N. H. 
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I SpPEcIALIZE IN SHOWING How 
A PROPOSED OR’ UN-FINISHED 
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SCOFIELD ENGINEERING COMPANY 


CONSULTING DESIGNING AND SUPERVISING ENGINEERS 
TEXTILE MECHANICAL ELECTRICAL - CIVIL 


COMMERCIAL TRUST BUILDING PHILADELPHIA 
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TRAQK Ma rH hy 
» 
BARBER -COLMAN COMPANY 
Main Orrice Ano Factory 5 
BoOsTON Mass. Rocrnrormo Iu GrReenvitte S ¢ 4 
HAND KNOTTERS AND WARP TYING MACHINES / 
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THE DIXON PATENT ADJUSTABLE LEVER 
s Changes weight without stoppingframes. Gives uniform weight, essential to best results. Half turn 
; of screw adjusts it. All patterns for all makes of frames. 
3 
i 
3 
. ? 
Send toe Gumngtes to DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE co. ae Ri. § 
soezeevonnaveosasseceesovnsncoonscoccvsreocenssneversonoanecevsseoronserenee suvonnensecevsoseesssenvusesonveesenusseoennsecvnneceenstvorne sunsegesronevenonoansonessenernnerennseeeneoen numa oot 


Tanners 
Belt Manufacturers 


Bs B 


TRADE MARK ‘ y Zs . : Fe 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. = asl | ; 23 Ferry St., New York City, U. S. A. 
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PRESSED AND BOOKED 
‘A LR EM LL MAT, ALTE OPTI 


TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL 


HE war, with its disruption 

of business, has had no 

serious effect on this com- 
pany, for the management had 
made provisions to cope with 
emergencies. Raw materials, ample 
to meet our requirements, were 
secured, new mill machinery in- 
stalled, and all the units of a 
great industry kept going at their 
highest efficiency. It is evident 
therefore that USWOCO FAB- 
RICS are the best that can be 
manufactured. 


2 WORSTEDS se \ 
ae WOOLENS 


UNITED STATES WORSTED CO. 
ANDREW ADIE, Pres. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
JOHN SIMSON, Vice-Pres. 
Cc. W. SOUTHER, Treas. 
General Offices 
157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


> Bay Office and Salesrooms 
261 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


J. B. KIRKALDY, Selling Agent 
HUUdensnernvemnnnngrnrenneeegyurnetnnescaaccaravanetccevueasserecennaectt 


& ‘SONS 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Worsted 
Dress 
Goods 


Parker, Wilder & Co. | 


Selling Agents 


OU PULLOVER 


~ DEERING, MILLIKEN & CO. 
Dry Goods Comsioien Merchants 


— YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


COEESTODLL FUSS ETUETONTLTOT OTN TN TTT ENN PEAT LTTVUTUTTTVETT TASTER 


"W.H. DUVAL & CO. 


COMMERCIAL BANKING 
FACTORS FOR MILLS AND SELLING AGENTS 


225 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK 


SATUTUTNTTOTTRTU NTT TTD TTY CETTNITTTHTT 


| Bt 


TELEPHONE 'ELEPHONE | 
4420 SPRING =| 
E 


.M. STEINTHAL @ CO. 


219 GREENE ST., N. Y. 
CLOTH SAMPLES CUT, LABELED, Sample Cards of Every Description 
NUMBERED, BOUND Piece Goods Tickets. | Gum Labels 


Pin Tickets. Fasteners 
UVINTOYT TTT TTeT TPR = 


APPERLY FEEDER ino finisiter “carps 


PERFECT MECHANISM 


EFFICIENT POSITIVE UP TO DATE 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND IN USE 


GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON s3 state st., BosTON, MASS. 


D. R. KENYON & SON 


Raritan, N. J. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Tentering and Drying Machines 


CRABBING MACHINES, FULLING MILL 
CLOTH WASHERS, DYEING MACHINES AND 


a 


CHINCHILLA MACHINES 


Coroner) 


December 15, 1917 


CONVERSE, STANTON & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
83-85 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Bleached and Brown Sheetings, Lonsdale Hollands, Worsteds, 
Woolens and Shirting Flannels, Towels, Quilts, 
Damask and Blankets 


BOSTON: 62 Franklin St. PHILADELPHIA: 319 Bourse 


J. P. STEVENS & CO. 
Commission (Merchants 


229 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


23 Thomas Street 


ILL LUE 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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FANCY 
WORSTEDS 
PIECE DYES 


MILLS AT 
MAPLEVILLE, R. I. 


Piece Sens 


New York Office and Salesrooms BATTEY, TRULL & CO. 


45 E. 17th St., N. Y. 


Selling Agents 


HL 
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Ethan Allen 
25 Madison Avenue 


New York 


WOOLENS WORSTEDS BROADCLOTHS 
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W. Stursberg, Schell @ Co. 


Commission Merchants and Mercantile Bankers 
Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents 


Everett Building, 45 East 17th Street NEW YORK 


TASTE SRATENGTT E111 TACOS URAL TCTATY TEREST TTT 
COULD ACETAL i 
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Metcalf Brothers & Company 
Wanskuck Company 


EVERETT BUILDING 


Northeast Corner of Union ee NEW YORK 


BGK Monae pre ree 
— WORSTEDS AND WOOLENS 


: HOCKANUM COMP 
s THE SPRINGVILLE MEG. co. 


334 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


PERSEVERANCE WORSTED COMPANY 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


FINE FANCY WORSTEDS 


SALESROOMS: 25 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


F ancy Worsteds | 


‘Dunn Worsted Mills | 


New York Office: 257 Fourth Ave. : 


THE NEW ENGLAND COMPANY F 
MINTERBURN MILLS COMPANY & 
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OVERCOATINGS IN 
MEN’S WEAR MARKET 





American Woolen Co. Opens Heavy- 
weight Lines—General Trade Con- 
ditions Continue Quiet 
Conditions in the men’s wear field 
have undergone but slight change, and 
the trend of business is much the same 
is it was a week ago. Generally speak- 
ing, the market is quiet, although con- 
siderable interest has been occasioned by 
he opening of overcoatings by the 
argest factor in the trade. Activity in 
the market has centered about these op- 
rations, and aside from this little of 
note has taken place. Buyers are still 
eeking light-weight fabrics for spot de- 
livery, but little of this merchandise is 
being purchased from the mills or 
igents. First-hand stocks of light- 
weights have reached the vanishing 
point, and buyers are accordingly seek- 
ing merchandise from the jobbers. 
These also report depleted stocks, and 
it is only on rare occasions that a buyer 
can secure the fabrics he secks. 
A SELLER’S MARKET 
Operations in the market are univer- 
sally in favor of the seller. Limited 
supply makes it impossible to carry on 
business on the old basis, and the pros- 
pect of an even more acute shortage 
makes it necessary for the buyer to wait 
upon the seller and pay his price. Can- 
celations are a thing of the past, and 
there seems to be little possibility of this 
feature occurring for some time to 
‘ome. Indications are that operations 
for the coming season will be conducted 
on an allotment basis, with buyers ob- 
taining merchandise from sellers in pro- 
portion to the amounts purchased by 
them during the previous season. 
OVERCOATING OPENINGS 
Interest during the week has centered 
upon the opening of overcoatings by the 
\merican Woolen Co., which took place 
on Monday. Department 7 showed lines 
from three mills, while Department 1, 
Divisione A and B, showed fabrics of 
20 to 22-0z. and 21 to 24-o0z., respectively. 
In accordance with expectations the of- 
ferings consisted largely of worsteds 
ind were limited in quantity. Prices 
reached a high-water mark, but this did 
not deter buyers from making heavy 
purchases. Recent reports are to the 
effect that the overcoatings have been 
versold, and when reports from out of 
town markets are received, it will be 
ecessary to inaugurate a reduction of 
rders. The exceptional activity mani- 
sted by buyers clearly indicates that 
rice has little bearing on purchases. 
ne and all realize the scarcity of mer- 
handise and are prepared to pay the 
rices asked in order to obtain the nec- 
ssary fabrics. It is expected that offer- 
gs by other mills will be disposed of 
lly as rapidly as those of the trade’s 
ding factor. Many rumors are en 
untered in the market to the effect 
it certain factors are showing mer- 
andise in a quiet fashion, but the 
ents in question are loath to admit that 
is is taking place. Factors in the trade 
ate that they are constantly receiving 
juiries as to the nature and extent 
their fall openings, but it is the gen- 
al belief that but few lines will be 
pened until after Jan. 1. 

CLOTHIERS BUSY 
Manufacturing clothiers report that 
hey have experienced excellent busi- 
ss. Plans for conserving wool have 
en put into operation and have in no 
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way detracted from business. Manu- 
facturers are now considering styles for 
fall and winter, 1918-19, which will mark 
a further saving of raw material. These 
are said to include the elimination of 
patch pockets as well as the abolishing 
of double-breasted coats and vests. 
ARMY AND NAVY 

Considerable comment has _ recently 
been occasioned by the reported scar- 
city of overcoats and blankets in the 
cantonments. Investigations into exist- 
ing conditions may be expected in the 
immediate future and these will un- 
doubtedly lead to improved conditions. 
In the meanwhile it is stated that the 
work of producing the fabrics them- 
selves is progressing favorably and that 
the necessary Cloths are being delivered 
according to schedule. 


Men’s Wear Trade Notes 

On Monday the American Woolen 
Co. opened a number of attractive over 
coating lines which were soon disposed 
of. The offerings embraced products of 
Department 7 and Department 1, Divi- 
sions A and B. Department 7 showed 
fabrics made by the Globe Beoli and 
Puritan Mills in plain gray and fancy 
mixtures. Prices were as_ follows: 
Glohe Mills, $4.12 to $5; Beoli Mills, 
$4.371%4 to $4.62!4, and Puritan Mills, 
$4.62' to $5.50 a yard. Department 1A 
showed three fabrics in piece dye ef- 
fects, two being twill effects and one 
fancy weave. Prices were $4374, ¢ 
and $5.25 a yard, 20 to 22-0z. Depart 
ment 1B showed a variety of fabrics 
ranging from $2.87'4 
$6.25, 24-oz. 

Report has been received to the effect 
that the openings of 24-0z. great coat 
ings by Departments 2, Amreican Wool 
en Co., originally scheduled for the lat 
ter part of this week would be post 
poned for several days 

Terhune, Yereance & Wolff, Inc., 
have been appointed selling 
agents for the men’s wear production 
of C. J. Milne & Sons, Philadelphia 
This new arrangement will go into ef- 
fect on Jan. 1. 

Col. Joseph E. Fletcher has been ri 
cently appointed chairman of _ the 
Trades Committee for a campaign to 
add to the membership of the Red 
Cross in Providence, R. I. It is ex 
pected that the membership will be in 
creased considerably as the result of 
the committee’s work. Among the com 
mittees formed is the Woolens Com- 
mittee, consisting of Jesse H. Metcalf, 
Charles Fletcher, E. E. Salisbury, 
George E. Boyden, John W. Duncanson, 
John W. Coggeshall, George W. Field, 
James W. Greaves, William Denby, 
James R. MacCall, A. Albert Sack, Al 
fred H. Lister, Ralph Colwell, David S 
Seaman, David A. Haig, George W 
Smith, William O. Todd, Robert W 
Lister and Herman Waterhouse 


a 
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a yard, 21-oz., to 


direct 


Large Service Flag 

One of the largest service flags, if 
not the largest, has been unfurled to 
the breezes at the American Woolen 
Co. headquarters at the corner of At- 
lantic Avenue and State Street, Boston, 
772 stars being attached. Of the com- 
pany mills, which are located mostly in 
New England, 460 of the stars represent 
Massachusetts, while Vermont has 67, 
New Hampshire 47, Maine 66, Rhode 
Island 40, Connecticut 11, New York 
80. The Boston office alone lost 17 
men, and 48 went from New York. 


LITTLE BUSINESS IN 
DRESS GOODS FIELD 


War Time Economy on Part of Ultimate 
Consumer Held Responsible for 
Present Lull in Business 
The last week has witnessed little or 
no change in conditions in the dress 
goods field and there seems to be but 
slight possibility that any increase in 
activity will take place for the balance 
of the month. Although many factors 
in the trade predicted a lull in business 
during December it must be said that 
the present quiet has more than ful- 
filled their expectations. Agents state 
that the market is in a lifeless condi 
tion, and most of them agree that war 
time economy on the part of the ulti- 
mate consumer is responsible for the 
existing lethargy. This state of af- 
fairs is regarded as being but tempo- 
rary and factors in the trade are of the 
opinion that the situation will improve 
once the country has become accus 
tomed to the unusual conditions which 
now obtain. Such demand as now ex 
ists is confined almost entirely to stapies. 
Very little stock remains in the hands 
of the agents and the jobbers are conse 
quently coming in for their share of 
the business which is reported as being 

exceptionally good, 
RETAIL TRADE QUIET 

Retail business has fallen off to a con- 
siderable extent during the last few 
weeks. High-priced cloaks and_ suits 
are being purchased but there are ex 
ceptionally few sales of medium or 
popular-priced garments. Evidently the 
money usually expended for clothes has 
been used in the purchase of Liberty 
Bonds or in contributions to the Red 


Cross.or ¥: M..C..A 


SPRING BUSINESS 

Buyers in the market for spring fab- 
rics are manifesting unusual interest in 
serges and these are reported as sell- 
ing better than any other fabrics at the 
present time. This holds true both in 
the case of all wool and cotton warp 
fabrics. Poplins and velours are also 
in considerable demand and_ worsted 
voiles are selling well. The spring mar 
ket is essentially of staple nature and 
with the exception of certain novelties 
in skirtings there seems to be no par 
ticular demand for fancies Tans, 
grays and blues of the shades found in 
Army uniforms are the most popular 
colors, while navy blue continues to 
be as much in demand as ever. Coat 
and suit manufacturers are said to be 
showing their early spring lines, but 
business is reported as being exception 
ally quiet. Indications exist that suits 
will be in favor again for spring and 
orders for suitings for spot delivery are 
consequently expected. 

FALL SEASON 

Factors in the trade state that buyers 
have shown considerable interest in the 
coming fall season and have been in- 
quiring as to the nature and extent of 
lines to be opened. Reports have cir- 
culated about to the effect that some 
sales have been made in fall fabrics for 
early spring delivery, but these are lack- 
ing in confirmation. Just what the na- 
ture of the fall fabrics will be is prob 
lematical, but one fact is assured and 
that is that an overwhelming majority 
of them will be of a staple nature, 
One or two openings have already 
taken place and several are expected be- 
fore the first of the year, but by far 
the greater number of lines will not 


be opened until January is well ad 


' 


Realizing the fact that there 
will be a marked scarcity of merchan- 


vance d. 


dise agents are taking their time as they 
are sure that their lines will be sold up 
shortly after they are opened. 


GOVERNMENT BUSINESS 

Little change is reported with respect 
to the manufacture of army fabrics. In 
spite of recent reports to the effect that 
the troops are not supplied with warm 
clothing, agents state that the mills are 
turning out the fabrics in a thoroughly 
satisfactory manner both in point of 
quality and date of delivery 


Dress Goods Trade Notes 


Salembier, Levin & Co. have opened a 
line of worsted voiles at 75c. to $1.25 a 
yard. The same firm will shortly show 
a number of lines in serges, poplins, jer- 
seys and panamas 

Buyers in the market have succeeded 
in reducing first-hand stocks to the van 
ishing point. Manufacturers of ex- 
remely high-priced lines state that their 
shelves have been swept bare of mer- 
chandise. 

Cloak and suit manufacturers will en- 
deavor to conserve woolen fabrics for 
the 1918 spring \ccordingly 
skirts will be of the straight tailored va- 
riety, with suits accentuating the slim 
silhouette effect. The popular fabrics 
will be serges, velours, poplins, gabar- 


season 


dines and tweeds 


U.S. CHAMBER MEETS 


War Service Conference of Committee 
Members 

WASHINGTON, Dee. 12 , “War 
Service Conference” of representatives 
of different industry memberships of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States was held at the New Willard 
Hotel, Washington, to-day, with both 
morning and afternoon sessions 


At the morning session, because of the 
delayed arrival of President R. Good- 
wyn Rhett, of the National Chamber; 
Joseph H vice-president ; 
opened the meeting, and called upon 
Waddell Catchings, chairman of the 
Chamber’s Committee on Co-operation, 
with the Council of National Defense, 
to preside. Mr. Catchings announced 
that addresses would be made during 
the day by W. S. Gifford, director of 
the Council of National Defense; Dan- 
iel Willard, chairman of the War In- 
dustries Board; Harry A. Garfield, Fuel 
Administrator; Edwin B. Parker, of the 
Committee; Clarence M. 
Woolley, representing the War Trade 
Board; George N. Peck, industrial rep 
resentative of the War Industries Board, 


Defrees, 


Priorities 


and others 

President Rhett, of the Chamber, pre- 
sided at the afternoon session, but did 
not make his address 

\monge the textile attendants were: 


Edwin Farnham Greene, of National 
Council of American Cotton Manufa 
turers; Samuel L. Ayers, of American 
Cotton Waste Exchange; H. C. Ansorge 
and Leon Mann, of American Clothing 
Manufacturers’ Association; William R. 
Corwine, National Association of Cloth-* 
iers; John S. Lawrence, National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers; James 
R. McColl, National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers, and Herbert E. Pea- 
body, American Association of Wool 
and Worsted Manufacturers. 
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is a much abused word but no other does justice to 
e the manufacture of American Woolen Company 
Clenc fabrics. From the raw wool, purchased at minimum 
cost because in great volume, to the finished fabric 
snare with its superb style and dependability, every step in 
a vit the process of production is efficient and economical. 
When selecting an American Woolen Company fab- 
ric, the trade are assured of the utmost value that 

modern industrial management can achieve. 


American Woolen Company 


Selling Agency . + 
American Woolen Company of New York WmM Wood. President , 


18th to 19th Street on Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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Crew Levick Wool Oils 
—good since 72 


KRE are wool oils made under personal supervision by 
H experts. They are the finished products of over forty 
years’ experience in making efficient textile lubricants. 
Crew Levick Wool Oils with their proven features are incom- 
parable. They hold no mineral acid, will not gum the cards, and 
there is no danger of spontaneous combustion. These oils have 
surprisingly fine emulsifying properties. Very small quantities 
are required to thoroughly lubricate the fibre—and it scours with 
THISTLE A cpio ease. | | | 7 
wer You are assured at all times of securing strictly uniform 
THISTLE B products, for every gallon is made in the Crew Levick refineries. 
THISTLE C They remain today the finest that brains and experience can 


_ ; produce. 
MERINO There is a grade designed to meet your special requirements. 
MVONARCH Each is better than you would believe possible at its cost. For 
CASHMERE average textile requirements and where expensive animal oils 
are used, we strongly urge a trial of Thistle “A.” Wire or 
write for prices today. We guarantee your satisfaction. 
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TEXTILE DEPARTMENT 


CREW LEVICK COMPANY 


Land Title Bldg. 
* as old as the industry ” PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Manufacturers of plain and 
fancy serges, skein dyes, 
vigoureux, and fancy piece 
dyed fabrics for ladies’ and 
gentlemen’s wear ; uniform 


cloths a_ specialty. Also 
worsted yarns for weaving 
and knitting. 


LOOK AT THE CLOTH ! 


Cleveland Worsted Mills Company 


Spinners, Weavers, Dyers 


GEO. H. HODGSON 
(Vice-President and Gen’l Manager) 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. 8S. A. 
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THIBETS 
UNIFORM CLOTHS 
BROADCLOTHS . 
WORSTEDS 
CASSIMERES 
& CHEVIOTS 

















ESTABUSHED 1857 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 


Our fabrics are well known to 
the trade as the standards in their 
class— The Talbot Mills trade- 


mark is recognized as an assur- 
ance of quality which is never 


lowered. 


PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
Selling Agents 


New York and Boston 
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fret TB ASELS! 


JACOB N. CHESTER 


!09 Broad Street i: New York 
i nim. 





Perforated Plates 
for Wool Washing 


Rinsing and Carbonizing 
In Special Metal 


Beckley Perforating Co. 
Garwood, N. J. 
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TEXTILE 
TRADE ASSOCIATION DATA 


Asks That Collated 
Made Public 


C.. Dec. i2. 
business 


Federal Commission 
Statistics Be 
WASHINGTON, D Manu- 
facturers and men generally 
throughout the country will undoubtedly 
be interested in what the Federal Trade 
Commission has to say to Congress to- 
day in its annual report in connection 
with trade associations. The report says 
in this connection: 

“The economic significance of trade 
and the correction of 
abuses which arise in their operations 
has forcibly indicated to the Commis- 
sion the need of a comprehensive inves- 
tigation. Certain have been al- 
ready clearly developed from the inves- 
tigations of this Commission and from 
those of the former Bureau of Corpo- 
rations, which was merged in it, namely, 
that in various industries one of the 
chief obstacles to the normal opera- 
tion of competitive forces is the lack 
of adequate trade information regard 
ing supply and demand and prices; that 
where trade associations collect such in- 
formation it generally does not become 
a matter of public knowledge; and that 
such associations are frequently tempted 
to extend their activities beyond the use- 
ful function of collecting the informa 
tion referred to above and to engage in 
activities tending to artificially control 
prices and the channels of distribution 
It is recommended as a partial remedy 
for these conditions that all trade asso 
ciations files should be made public 
records. Such publicity would extend 
the knowledge of all producers and 
consumers regarding conditions of sup 
ply and demand and help to prevent ab- 
normal trade fluctuations in supply and 
prices. It would also tend to curb as 
sociation activities of 
character.” 


associations 


facts 


an objectionable 


Textile Club Meeting 

The combined November and Decem 
ber meetings of the Southern New 
England Textile Club, will be held at 
the Narragansett Hotel, Providence, 
this afternoon at 2 o'clock. The com- 
mittee has prepared a Red Cross pro- 
gram, and C. Claflin Davis, of Boston, 
will tell of the work of the American 
Ambulance Corps and another speaker 


will cover the work of the American 
Red Cross. 


r Business News 





New Glidden Company Formed 


A big transaction in the paint and 
varnish trade has just been concluded 
by the outright purchase of The Glid- 
den Varnish Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and its subsidiary, The Glidden 
Varnish Company, Ltd., of Toronto, 
Canada, by a newly formed corporation 
headed by Adrian D. Joyce, who was 
until recently director and general man- 
ager of sales and distribution of the 
Sherwin-Williams Company. The new 
company will be known as The Glidden 
Company, and is capitalized at $2,500,- 
000, fully paid in. 

Associated with Mr. Joyce are O. A. 
Hasse, formerly manager paint and var- 
nish sales for The Sherwin-Williams 
Company, and R. H. Horsburgh, con- 
troller of the same company. They will 
assume the positions of vice-president 
and secretary-treasurer, respectively, in 
the new corporation. All three have re- 
signed their connections with the Sher- 
win-Williams Company. It is positively 
announced that the new company is en- 
tirely independent of any connection 
with other paint and varnish interests. 
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Crayons 


Marking Crayons 
Checking Crayons 


White and Colored Chalk 


Send for Samples and 
Price List of Our 


GOLD MEDAL 
CRAYONS 


FOR EVERY USE 


& SMITH CO. 
New York 


UT 


81-83 Fulton Street 
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PRECISION 
CLOTH 
MEASURING 
can be 
COMBINED 
with 
DOUBLING 
WINDING 
ROLLING 
KAUMAGRAPH 
TRADEMARKING 
YARDNUMBERING 
WEIGHING 


Let us show you 
how 


LLANE 


HL 


TSAR sk 





A W C Measurer with Yardnumbering & Rolling 


Parks & Woolson Machine Co Springfield Vermont 


USMIMMMD AALS CASEMAIL 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO. Inc. 


189 CHARLES STREET PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Telephone, Union 963 


tenant ean 


ENGINEERS, FOUNDERS and MACHINISTS 


Manufacturers of Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, Bearings, Couplings, Ete. SILK 
SPINNING MACHINERY, FRENCH WORSTED DRAWING FRAMES (Frotteurs), 
Iron Castings and general mill repairs. Ball Winding Machines, Lace Tipping 
Machines, Cotton Bat Heads, Yarn Dressers. Special Machinery for Textile Work. 
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IMPROVED CLOTH 


DOUBLERS & WINDERS 


for every fabric 


CLOTH MEASURERS 


Unsurpassed in durability 
and workmanship 


J. E. Windle 


Worcester, Mass. 
No. 4 Automatic for Wooiens 
1 Hed tHEUENNd ta eENNUNNA NEL EEEREENIATY qnyintit qnintnntt 





AMWE HULL CRAYONS 


15 COLORS AND WHITE 
are maae from the best materials selected and mixed by men 
who appreciate the importance of good crayons in Cotton, Woolen 
and Worsted Mills. 
Never injure the fabric and are 
economical and satisfactory to use 







Ask for samples and prices 


HOWE MILL CRAYON CO. 
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TO MEET COMPETITION 


You must be equipped with the 


Most Modern Machinery and 
Most Economical Methods 


Can you afford to transfer half hose 
tops by hand in the daytime only when 
by using our Model K-G Machine 
this expensive labor may be saved, and 


the machines run 24 hours, thus more 


i 


than doubling production. 


Established 1865 
SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 


366 Broadway New York 
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Hamilton, Ont. Utica 
5 Sun Life Bldg. 5 Blandina Street 
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KNIT GOODS 








HOSIERY AWAITS 
TURN OF YEAR 


Buyers Largely Concerned with Inven- 
tories for Balance of Month—Wool 
Lines Remain Closed 
While here and there is an inquiry for 
otton hosiery, in general demand is not 
oluminous; the usual year-end quiet- 
iess explains the situation. Buyers in 

majority of instances are confining 
heir attention to stock taking and its 
attendant details, and probably will not 
be in the market to an appreciable ex- 
ent until after the turn of the year. 
Not even the slightest change developed 
in wool lines and so far as can be au- 
thenticated none for the fall season are 
open. Prices continue steadily against 
the buyer, with advances reported in 
almost every quarter. 

Factors not directly concerned with 
production and sales are now playing 
an important part in the market and 
chief among these is the matter of taxes 
brought into existence by war exactions. 
Manufacturers in a majority of in- 
stances show a good profit for the year, 
but it is a paper profit, tied up in stock 

hand and on invoice. The physical 
money in large enough sum is not on 
hand to pay the various taxes and the 
only recourse is the borrowing of 
money. What the attitude of bankers 
will be is a matter of paramount inter- 
est to manufacturers. The payment of 
such taxes in instalments is advocated 
as a relief measure and it is hoped that 
legislation of this. character will be 
enacted. 

The characteristics of cotton hosiery 
prevailing a week ago continue without 
change. In volume demand is rather 
quiet, yet that for men’s, boys’ and girls’ 
lines is far in excess of supply and 
almost every day sellers are obliged to 
refuse orders. Women’s lines are in a 
better position than they have been for 
the past several weeks, yet compared 
with other lines they are in plentiful 
supply. The changing over again of 
machinery to men’s socks has gone far 
toward relieving the heavy production of 
women’s, with a consequent hardening 
of the latter’s situation. Not that there 
has been any important weakness in the 
latter, but with production more nearly 
confined to a basis of demand, sellers 
can afford a more independent attitude. 

In several instances an insistent in- 
quiry is noted for boys’ and girls’ goods 
and houses with any available stock are 
meeting an active sale. Prices are par- 
ticularly strong and showing constant 
idvances; compared with figures of 
year ago to-day’s levels easily show an 

lvance of 100 per cent. 

New developments in men’s hem top- 
ped socks are immaterial, but a few 
samples are being shown and _ several 
more are in process. Agents handling 
tiese are somewhat optimistic over their 
ture and predict a ready sale after an 
lucational campaign. 


WOOL LINES CLOSED 

So far as general consumers are con- 
rned wool hosiery remains beyond 
ich. There have been reports that a 

lines were opened quietly, but these 
uld not be substantiated. Heavy hose 
particular are in the most acute posi- 
m from the supply standpoint and it 
extremely doubtful whether any will 
available for civilian use until an- 
her season arrives. Government tak- 
gs have been extremely heavy and 


men in close touch with the situation 
are of the opinion that buyers cannot 
hope to get any of these before next 
November. It is presumed that Govern- 
ment needs are far from satisfied, but 
lacking definite advices of an official 
nature knitters are not ready to take 
new civilian contracts. Added to this 
uncertainty is the high price of wool 
and the scarcity and extreme prices on 
yarns. Altogether the buyer of wool 
hosiery is facing a decidedly complex 
situation and one that time alone can 
solve. Frankly, wool knitters are not 
attempting to solve the question and 
are simply taking care of developments 
to the best of their ability as they occur. 


Hosiery Trade Notes 

The lead of one large manufacturer 
of confining sales to a two or three 
months’ advance period is gaining rather 
widespread adoption. The knitter re- 
ferred to bought yarn whenever avail- 
able at favorable terms and confined 
sales to the production of such pur- 
chases. While this was an innovation in 
manufacturing procedure, it has proved 
eminently successful to the manufac- 
turer, though somewhat embarrassing to 
the buyer who was wont to place orders 
for six months ahead. 

Girls’ and boys’ hosiery is one of the 
most actively sought in the current nom- 
inal demand, and prices show perhaps 
the largest increases over the same pe- 
riod of a year ago. Conservative esti- 
mates place current levels fully 100 per 
cent. up from last year. 

There are unconfirmed reports in the 
market that the Government-is in need 
of enough additional wool hosiery to 
consume the bulk of production until 
next November. . Because of the usual 
secretiveness of official Washington, 
however, such reports must go without 
confirmation. 

SWEATERS QUIET 





Bulk of Season’s Business Over and Only 
Small Buyers Remain 


Sweater activity from the standpoint 
of large sales is about finished, and only 
the smaller buyers remain in the mar- 
ket. Because of the latter’s limited re- 
sources and the high prices of all lines, 
trading is necessarily of small propor- 
tions, both in individual sales and in 
total movement. Prices are all strong, 
and in a majority of instances are ma- 
terially above opening levels. 

Buying of low-ends was so heavy 
upon their openings that the market is 
practically bare of such descriptions, 
and late arrivals in the market must do 
considerable shopping to cover their 
needs. Here and there, however, some 
women’s goods are on hand, and the 
owner finds a ready sale. 

Wool lines remain practically without 
change, and practically unobtainable by 
civilian buyers. Not only is the trade 
to the best of its ability caring for Gov- 
ernment needs by restricting civilian 
sales, but it is forced to further restrict 
the latter because of the difficulty in ob- 
taining yarns. Sweaters made from 
yarns previously on hand are being 
closely held to opening prices, but knit- 
ters who must cover new orders with 
new yarn supplies are forced to sub- 
stantially advance levels; advances, ac- 
cording to the yarn buying ability of 
knitters, range all the way from 10 to 
25 per cent. 


ACTIVE TRADING 
CONSUMES SUPPLY 
Underwear Sales ‘Dis and Lines Well 
Sold—Prices Forced Up by 
Increased Costs 





Since the general opening of cotton’ 


underwear lines within the last two 
weeks, buying has been so active that a 
majority of manufacturers have booked 
to their allotted capacity and withdrawn. 
Except for a possible few instances, the 
only lines still open are eastern fleeces, 
and these are near the closing time 
Wool lines remain unopened awaiting 
some sort of tangible news from Gov 
ernment sources. Prices are all firm 
either at opened levels or 10 to 25 per 
cent. higher. The larger buyers have 
almost altogether left the market, and 
about all that remain in the city are the 
smaller operators, and they must do 
considerable shopping to cover thei 
needs. There is a lot of unbooked busi 
ness, but this must necessarily remain 
so because of the limited capacity of 
knitters. 

While on several lines prices were 
advanced during the height of buying to 
from 10 to 25 per cent, above opening 
levels, sellers are almost a unit in dis- 
claiming previous reports that these 
higher levels were the result of ad- 
vantage being taken of the small supply 
and large demands. Several lines were 
priced on a basis of cotton and yarn 
costs on hand, but when the capacity 
of those materials was exhausted knit 
ters were forced into the cotton and 
yarn market and met _ substantially 
higher quotations. This, naturally, ne- 
cessitated higher production costs, hence 
the forced previously 
opened lines. 


advances on 


SOUTHERN RIBS GONE 

* An almost entire absence of southern 
ribs is noted, for as soon as these lines 
opened a heavy demand developed and 
capacity sales were soon recorded by a 
majority of manufacturers. Any of 
these goods that may still be available 
are probably being held to cover needs 
of customers. 

At mid-week a few lines of eastern 
fleeces remained on the market, and 
while buying displayed no _ feverish 
activity, it was steady and by this time 
the lines are probably withdrawn. It 
was in such lines that the scarcity of 
woolen goods was most keenly felt. 
With the latter unobtainable for civilian 
purposes, the buyers turned to the near- 
est approximate, hence a large demand 
for fleece goods. It was in the ribs 
that prices showed the strongest ad- 
vances from opening levels, and the 
activity of buying combined, probably 
gave rise to reports that sellers were 
taking unnecessary advantage of the 
situation. Also in fleeces there is a lot 
of business begging for takers, and 
buyers generally are accepting prices 
without complaint. 

WOOLS STILL CLOSED 

Wool underwear remains devoid of 
new developments. There were reports 
early in the week that one or two lines 
had been opened quietly, presumably for 
customers. This report, however, can- 
not be substantiated and probably is an- 
other of those rumors that are born 
from nothing, yet live a healthy life. 
Without known exceptions, wool lines 
remain closed, and knitters will probably 
continue this attitude until they can be 
somewhat certain of the future needs of 


} 


the Government. Current Government 
demands, it is estimated, have taken 
close to 70 per cent. of normal produc- 
tion from civilian uses, and the scar 
city is further accentuated by the short- 
age of labor. 

Few sellers care to make any pred 
tions of the future, but those who will 
express an opinion see little relief in 
sight; in fact, one is credited with the 
opinion that no wool underwear will be 
opened during 1918. To further com 
plicate the situation is the marked scar- 
city of yarns and the extreme prices de- 
manded for the latte In forecasting 
the future, however, it must be remem 
bered that many mills have Goyernment 
contracts with six months’ more lif¢ 
and there are further contracts of this 
character to be placed: at least, it 1s 
generally assumed that the Government 
is far from satisfying its underwear re 
quirements 

\rrival of new specifications is being 
awaited, but late in the week they were 
still in the hands of the printer 

From the export houses come no new 
developments, and this business 1s being 
restricted both by embargo requirements 
and the scarcity of stock in domestic 


markets 


Underwear Trade Notes 

Contr: icts sig red during the week will 
bring to Cohoes, N. Y., the largest un 
derwear order in the history of the 
city’s knit goods industry. The con 
tract calls for 1,500,000 garments and ts 
apportioned among the following mills 
Hope Knitting Company, Moore and 
Tierney, William Moore Knitting Com 
pany, Root Manufacturing Company, 
Clarke and Holsapple, Himes Under 
wear Company, and the Waterford 
Knitting Company. These mills are at 
present finishing the last of the million 
garment order for the navy. The goods 
called for in the new order are the 
same as those furnished on earlier con 
tracts. These were two-piece garments, 
the shirt having the closed neck and 
said to contain 60 per cent cotton and 
40 per cent wool. 

Advances in cotton lines from open- 
ing levels are being explained as the 
result of knitters taking contracts for 
which they had to cover on yarns in 
the markets at sharp price apprecia- 
tions. Denial is made of previous 
reports that sellers were taking advant- 
age of short supply and almost insatia 
ble demand. 

The question of wool openings re 
mains unanswered, and probably will 
until Government officials overcome 
their seemingly inborn traits of se- 
crecy. However, war necessities must 
govern, and civilian likes and dislikes 
must be subordinated. 


To Finance War Orders 

A credit bureau has been organized 
in Washington for financing concerns 
which have received war orders, but 
whose limited resources prevent them 
from undertaking necessary outlays. 
Samuel McRoberts of National City 
Co., of this city, is understood to be in 
charge of the financial arrangements. 

Both the Army and Navy Depart- 
ments have authorized advances on a 
large scale. But details are withheld. 
Several offers have been made by the 
Navy to advance money for plants if 
private concerns would man them. Most 
of these have been declined because of 
unsettled condition of the labor market. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery 
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Prices for South African Wools = 


Sim THE KNITTING ARTS 
EXHIBITION 


Our Bradford Correspondent writ- them. Mohair is not included in the 
May 20 to 24, 1918 


ing on November 15th says that deal. When the mail left markets were 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








interesting particulars were received very active and prices exceedingly high, 
yesterday of the Government's offer to Japan and America continuing to buy 
South African farmers. The details the best combing wools freely. The fol- 
have all been published by the Board of lowing are the details of the Government 
Agriculture, and the American wool schedule of values and should be of 
trade will naturally be interested ‘in considerable interest. 


SCHEDULE OF TYPES OF WOOL AND PRICES PAID FOR SUCH 
TYPES IN 1913-14, PLUS 55 PER CENT. 











Type. Clean 
Scoured Grease price per lb. calculated for different 
Price. yields of Clean Wool per 100 Ib. 66 T 9 
a a a AS USUAL 
{ 30 percent. equal 9 plus 55% equal 14 
1. Superior Kaffrarian combing skirted and | 35 per cent. equal 10% plus 55% equal 16% 


Under the Auspices of 


SNE sieFcentnsw hie neste desis teens 30 {4 40 percent. equal12 plus 55% equal 18% 


| 45 per cent. equal 13% plus 55% equal 21 
| 50 per cent. equal 15 plus 55% equal 23% 


NN 


{ 30 rercent. equal 7% plus 55% equal 1 
| 35 percent. «qual &% plus 55% equal 1 
3. Super Kaffrarian shorts and similars... 24 { 40 per cent. equal 95% plus 55% equal 1 
| 45 per cent. equal 10% plus 55% equal 1 
( 50 per cent. equal 12 plus 55% equal 1 


{ 30 per cent. equal 75% plus 55% equal 1 
| 35 per cent. equal 8% plus 55% equal 1 
Cevwee ae e's 25% 4 40 per cent. equal 10% plus 55% equal 1 
| 45 per cent. equal 11% plus 55% equal 1 
| 50 per cent. equal 12% plus 55% equal 1 


3. Extra super combing skirted 





{ 30 percent. equal 7 plus 55% equal 10% 
| 35 per cent. equal 8% plus Y equal 124 
ee eT er ees 23%, { 49 percent. equal 9% plus 559% equal 14 4, 
| 45 per cent. equal 10% plus 55% equal 161, 
| 50 per cent. equal 11% plus 55% equal 18% 





The Only Exhibition in the World Devoted Exclu- 
sively to the Knit Goods and Related Industries 


{ 30 percent. equal 6% plus 55% equal 10% 

| 35 per cent. equal 7% plus 55% equal 124 
Cdicww ee Wew waw.es 22% 4 40 percent. equal 9 plus 55% equal 14 

| 45 per cent. equal 10% plvs 55% equal 15% 
| 50 per cent. equal 11% plus 55% equal 17% 


MUL 200208 CE 


Average combing....... 


{ 30 per cent. equal 6% plus 55% equal 9% 
| 35 per cent. equal 7% plus 55% equal 11 

{ 40 per cent. equal 8% plus 55% equal 12% 
| 45 per cent. equal 9% plus 55% equal 14% 
| 50 per cent. equal 10% plus 55% equal 15% 


EXHIBITORS’ EXPERIENCES 


6. Inferior combing, 9-12 months 





= 
E 
3 
E 
E 
E 
x 


in Previous Years Prove that the 


{ 30 percent. equal 5% plus 55% equal 9% 
| 35 per cent. equal 6% plus 55% equal 10% 
7. Medium, or 8-9 months................. 19% { 40 percent. equal 7% plus 55% equal 12 
| 45 per cent. equal 8% plus 55% equal 13% 
| 50 per cent. equal 9% plus 55% equal 15% 


EXCLUSIVELY KNITTING 
ARTS EXPOSITION 


is the ONE PLACE for Meeting More 
KNIT GOODS MANUFACTURERS 
in Five Days than could be Visited by a 
Corps of Salesmen in a Month. They are 
interested in Seeing the Modern; the Best. 


{ 30 per cent. equal 6% plus 55% equal 10 

| 35 per cent. equal 7% plus 55% equal 11% 
8. Good shorts, 6-8 months............... 21% { 40 percent. equal 8% plus 55% equal 13% 

| 45 percent. equal 9% plus 55% equal 14% 

| 50 per cent. equal 10% plus 55% equal 16% 


{ 830 percent. equal 6 plus 55% equal 9% 

| 35 per cent. equal 7 plus 55% equal 10% 

9. Average shorts, 6 months.............. 20 {4 40 percent. equal 8 plus 55% equal 12% 
| 45 percent. equal 9 plus 50% equal 14 

| 50 percent. equal10 plus 55% equal 15% 





{ 30 percent. equal 5 plus 55%equal 7% 
| 35 per cent. equal 5% plus 55% equal 8% 
{ 40 per cent. equal 6% plus 55% equal 10% 
| 45 per cent. equal 7% plus 55% equal 11% 
| 50 per cent. equal 8% plus 55% equal 12% 


10. Inferior shorts....... 
SHOW THEM WHAT YOL 
HAVE TO OFFER 


in Machinery, Yarns, Mill Supplies, 
Accessories. 


HHNALSANLAAAULAAOULSUOOLLO0LL 


{ 39 per cent. equal 6% plus 55% equal 10 
35 per cent. equal 714 plus 55% equal 11% 
a cas bak nv Rvieewdn awewes ... 21% 4 40 percent. equal 85% plus 55% equal 13% 
| 45 per cent. equal 9% plus 55% equal 14% 
(| 50 per cent. equal 10% plus 55% equal 16% 


( 830 percent. equal 6% plus §£5% equal 9% 

| 35 per cent. equal 7% plus 55% equal 11 
ere oe ... 20% { 40 percent. equal §&%4 plus 55% equal 12% 
| 45 percent. equal 9% plus 55% equal 14% 
| 59 per cent. equal 10% plus 559) equal 15% 





12. Medium natives.. 






= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
i4 21 
| 
= 
; 


MAKE YOUR RESERVATION EARLY 


to Insure Representation in the Best Lo- 
cation Available and for avoiding the 
Eleventh-hour Scramble for Space. 


{ 30 per cent. equal 5% plus 55% equal 8% 
| 35 per cent. equal 6% plus 55% equal 10 
IB, Watives, tmferder... .. 2. ciicccccacs ne 18% { 40 percent. equal 7% plus 55% equal 11% 
| 45 per cent. equal 8% plus 55% equal 1% 
| 50 per cent. equal 9% plus 55% equal 14% 


{| 80 percent. equal 6% plus 550% equal 9% 
35 per cent. equal 7% plus 55% equal 11% 
40 per cent. equal 8% plus 55% equal 13 
45 percent. equal 9% plus 55% equal 14% 
| 50 per cent. equal 10% plus 55% equal 16% 


. Bellies (combing).. biictaaaveene 
For Complete Information and Diagram 
of Exposition Hall, showing Spaces at 
Exhibitors’ Disposal, address 


{ 30 per cent. equal 5% plus 55% equal &% 
| 35 percent. equal 6% plus 55% equal 9% 

15. Bellies, etc., mixed.... seceeeeeeeeee 18 4 30 percent. equal 7% plus 55% equal 11% 
| 40 per cent. equal 8% plus 55% equal 12% 
| 45 percent. equal 9 plus 55% equal 14 


=S= 








== { 20 percent.equal 3 plus 55@ equal 4% ‘ ny 
== 16. Locks and second pieces.......... oar ae { 25 percent. equal 3% plus 550 equal 5% i B. CA R | ER, Secreta rv 
| 30 per cent. equal 4% plus 55% equal 7 a , of 
425 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 2 
17. White coarse grease................-6:- 6% in grease plus 55% equal 10 = 
18. Coarse and colored grease.............. 5% in grease plus 55% equal 8% a 
19. Inferior kempy, coarse and colored..... Proportionately less. = S 
20. All burry and faulty wools............. Proportionately less. | 
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All Styles | All Gauges 


SIMPLICITY—SPEED— PRODUCTION — QUALITY 


Four important things to consider when buying hosiery machinery 


ALL PARTS ACCESSIBLE FROM FRONT OF MACHINE 


Write for particulars and samples of work. 


HEMPHILL MFG. CO. 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
Room 601, Leonard Bldg., 350 Broadway, New York 


Over 100 Machines Completed Weekly for Home and Export Markets 
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Why They Resigned 
(Continued from page 49) 


itriotic, and invaluable assistance to 

eir country. Many of the individuals 

rving on them have done so only at 
reat personal and financial sacrifice. 
he thanks of the entire country is due 

these men, who unhesitatingly and 
nselfishly responded: to the Govern- 
ment’s appeal for aid. 

Technically, however, this necessary 

mergency machinery set up by the 

uncil was not in the administrative 

nse ideal as a means for making per- 

anent the mobilization of industry in 
, democracy at war. Practically it was 
effective, but the committees were placed 
before the public in a position unfair 
both to themselves and to the Govern- 
ment. The council and its war indus- 
tries board, after giving this matter 
serious thought for some weeks, have 
concluded that it is now possible to ar- 
range for meeting the Government’s 
needs through the appointment of highly 
qualified individuals as Government em- 
ployes and expert advisers, 

It therefore has become feasible to 
discontinue the embarrassing situation 
wherein the members of the present 
committees are apparently called upon 
to act both as Government agents or 
advisers and at the same time as repre 
sentatives of the industries. In dissolvy- 
ing the present co-operative committees 
of industry the action is taken only with 
the highest praise and thanks for their 
splendid and indispensable work, and 
at the same time with the hope that 
representative committees of the indus- 
try will be formed by the industries 
themselves at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

The establishment of such committees, 
formed so as to entitle them to speak 
for their entire industries, will render 
immediately available valuable sources 
of information upon which the Govern- 
ment can draw in connection with the 
countless business and industrial prob- 
lems attendant upon the conduct of the 
work necessary for the prosecution of 
the war. 

STATUS OF EXPERT ADVISERS 

To fully comply with the provisions 
of Section 3 of the act passed by the 
65th Congress, “ controlling the distribu 
tion of food products and fuel,” it is 
understood that all expert advisers of 
the Council of National Defense must 
give up their business connections dur- 
ing such period as they are employed 
as Government agents. Apparently this 
requirement has not been enforced in 
all cases for some of the appointees are 
still giving a part of their time to their 
regular business. If they do not par- 
ticipate in the awarding of a contract 
or the giving of an order, it may be 
possible for them to continue in busi- 


ness and serve the Government, provided 
tl refrain from making recommenda- 
tions concerning contracts in which they 
heir firms may have pecuniarv in 
t t It mav be justly claimed, how 
t | it tl old co-ope i! ( 
ould | e done the same nd 
onnecti ( | 1ai 
t} t wnd sust 
tater nt of the il of N 
Defense makes it vé n that 
' operating commit i] 
1 é branch of indust that 
epresent and will not bi illed 
te ct Government agents or 


sers and at the same time as rep 
ntatives of their industries. How 

the difference between the duties 
committees of industry 


these new 
| the old co-operating committees is 
ult to define and may be found to 


i difference only in name and not in 
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Meeting of Western Knitters 
(Continued from page 49) 





AFTERNOON SESSION 


At the opening of the afternoon 


session the Committee on Resolutions 
submitted the following, which on 
motion were separately and unani- 
mously adopted: 


In conformity with the wishes of our 
Government expressed through the Council 
of National Defense to formulate war service 
committees from each industry, therefore 
be it, 


Resolved, that committees be appointed 
representing the hosiery, underwear and 
sweater division of the knitting industry to 
act in an advisory capacity or otherwise to 
supply our country’s requirements, 

WHEREAS, the Economy Board of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense has requested the 
co-operation of the hosiery, underwear and 
knit goods manufacturers to help conserve 
the transportation facilities of the country 
by changing the present method of packing 
hosiery, underwear and knit goods in paper 
boxes. By substituting some other type of 
packing which will result in a material re- 
duction in volume of shipments. Therefore 
be it, 


Resolved, by the Central Western members 
of the National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers, in convention as- 
sembly, that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to investigate the question and 
confer with any and all similar committees 
appointed or which may be appointed by 
national or sectional associations interested 
in the manufacture, jobbing or retailing of 
knit goods, 

Reports of said committee to be published 
in the Knit Goods Bulletin from time to 
time as formerly and a complete and final 
report to be submitted at the annual con- 
vention of the National Association of Ho- 
siery and Underwear Manufacturers to be 
held in Philadelphia next May. Be it further 


Resolved, that copies of this resolution be 
mailed to the Economy Board of the Council 
of National Defense and all national and 
sectional associations interested 

WHEREAS, Our country is now embroiled in 
the most serious war in the history of the 
world and the resources of the country are 
being heavily taxed, it behooves every 
manufacturer and individual to solemnly 
pledge his every endeavor to aid and assist 
his Government, not by being commandeered 
but through willing volunteering, be it 


Resolved, that the Central Western mem- 
bers of the National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers Association 
hereby unselfishly pledge to the Federal 
Government and the Government of the 
states where they may be located, their un- 
divided co-operation and support in any 
measures adopted toward the successful 
conclusion of the war. 

Realizing that America raises only about 
one-third the wool required for her own 
consumption and that definite promotional 
work is necessary to arouse the farmers of 
the United States to the necessity of raising 
more sheep and wool, be it 


Resolved, that the knitters of the Central 
West branch of the National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, in 
convention assembled, do hereby endorse the 
work of the National Sheep and Wool Bu- 
reau of America and recommend the bureau 
for the hearty financial and moral support 
of all textile manufacturers. 


In conformity with the resolution 
adopted President Withers announced 
the appointments in the War Service 
committees. 


HOSIERY WAR SERVICE COMMITTEE 


Ww B. Davis, W B. Davis & Sons, Ft. 
Payne, Ala.; E. B. Gaylord, Winsted Hosiery 
Co., Winsted, Conn.; C. L. Perkins, Perkins 
Hosiery Mills, Columbus, Ga.; P. C, Withers 





Illinois Koaitting Co., Mt Vernon, Ill; W 
H. Ziock, Rockford Mitten & Hosiery Co., 
Rockford, Ill.; T. F. Theime, Wayne Knit- 
ting Mills, Ft. Wayne Ind H. T. Rollir 
De Moine Hosiery Mill De Moines, Iowa 
W H. McLe in Alden Mills, New Orleans 
La lm. Tohnsor yn Mfg. Co., Fred 
t td W Cooper We s & 
( S | \ Patrick Pat 
A 
I 
I 
H \ 
I B. ¢ Dar K Mi D 
Va R IK I 
Ken i W L, He ! r I 
H er Co \ VW \"\ I 
Moore, Hat k K g M 
phia, Pa Gustav Oberlander Ber} 
Knitting Mill Reading Pa Geor Db 
Horst, Nolde-Horst Co., Reading, Pa 
UNDERWEAR WAR SERVICE COMMITTE! 
Hewitt Coburn, Jr., Glastonbury Ktg. Co., 
Hartford, Conn a. Dunhan Dunhan 


New Haven, Conn.; L, W. Tif- 
England Ktg Co., Winsted, 


Hosiery Co., 
fany, New 











SUPERIOR QUALITY 


Knit Goods Finishing Machine 


TYPE F 


A new Machine for Scouring, 
and Finishing Knitted Fabrics—all during 


the same operation. 


Effects an immediate saving 


showing “ before” and “after.” 


of time, 

labor and power with a “lofty feel” and 

final softness that is amazing new users. 
Write for small samples of actual goods 
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. Brinton Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


IBBERS 


Single and Double Feed 


with all latest improvements, such as 
Welt and Slack Course Selvage Welt, 
French 
Double Knee, Two-speed Drive, Yarn 
Changers, Automatic Stop-motions. 
Built in all sizes, for all classes of rib 
work. 


Welt, Dogless attachment, 


Samples and prices on request. 


Canadian Agent: 


Harley-Kay, Ltd., Georgetown, Ont. 


Fulling, 





RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO., 66 Mill Street 


BOSTON OFFICE 
70 KILBY STREET 


ain 


HAAS. 





MERRO 


OVERSEAMING 


and Woven 


Knitted 


OVEREDGING 
AND 
SHELL 
MACHINES 
FOR 
FINISHING 


ALL 


Fabries 


ORANGE, MASS. 


srrercH 


KINDS 





THE MERROW MACHINE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN., 


PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 


BONE DRY 
HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS 









JOS. T. PEARSON 


1825 E. Boston Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


FULL AUTOMATIC 
KNITTING MACHINES 


Yarn Changers TE 





and Piaters 
For Seamless Hosiery 
Easy Transter 
Accurate 
Measuring Device 


Produces 
Finest Fabrics 


PAXTON & O’NEILL 


3rd and Green Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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knitting machines which not only contains more material than any 

style of package previously produced, but also, by reason of its pro- 
gressive build, insures a uniform delivery of material heretofore un- 
equaled by either cone or bottle bobbin. The SUPERCONE is EIGHT 
INCHES long, with a possible maximum diameter of TEN INCHES 
The net weight of a full-sized package ranges from FOUR to SIX 
pounds, depending upon the material wound. A cone of this size pre- 
sents the greatest advantages for coarse counts, including sweater yarn. 


I THE SUPERCONE we have successfully modeled a supply for 


171) WHY PERT eI 


Descriptive pamphlet on request of the 


NEW No. 80 CONE WINDER 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 
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con; B. C., Stephenson, Stephenson Under- 
wear Mills, S, Bend, Ind.; J. C. Roulette, 
rR. A. Ktg. Mills, Hagerstown, Md.; C. P. 
B ker, Lawrence Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass. ; 
Cc) «s. LL. Macomber, Taunton Ktg. Co., Taun- 
ti Mass.; C. F. Winship, Winship, Bolt 
& Co., Wakefield, Mass.; D. L. Galbraith, 
W orid’s Star Knitting Co., Bay City, Mich.; 
E. A. Clements, Globe Ktg. Works, Grand 
R pids, Mich.; Myron H. Powell, Amazon 
Kiz. Co., Muskegon, Mich.; F. M. Stowell, 
Northwestern Ktg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Nathan Hatch, Fuld & Hatch Ktg. Co., 
Albany, N. Y.; John K. Stewart, John K. 
Stewart & Sons, Amsterdam, N. Y.; Mar- 
shill Ely, Lastlong Underwear Co., Oswego, 
N. Y.; F. B. Harder, High Rock Ktg. Co., 
Philmont, N. Y.; S. Wright, Jr.; Wright's 
Health Underwear, Troy, N. Y.; Rodney W. 
J »s, Augusta Ktg. Co., Utica, N. Y.; F. W. 
Kevanaugh, Kavanaugh Ktg. Co., Water- 
fc N. Y.; W. C. Ruffin, Mayo Mills, Mayo- 
d N. C.; P. H. Hanes, Jr., P. H. Hanes 
Kis. Co., Winston-Salem, N. C.; F. M. Ship- 
le Piqua Hosiery Co., Piqua, O.; J. L. 
B k, Superior Underwear Co., Piqua, O.; 
3 ph Feldenheimer, Roxford Ktg. Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa.; Benj. Gibbs, Cheltenham 
K Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Thos. F. Barry, 
Hvecienic Fleeced Und. Co., Pniladelphia, 
P Roy W. Lotspeich, Appalachian Mills, 
K <ville, Tenn.; H. S. Cooper, Cooper Un- 
ad ear Co., Kenosha, Wis. 


SWEATER WAR SERVICE COMMITTEE 


iliam H. Wye, William H. Wye & Co., 
Needham, Mass.; A. W. Spalding, A. G 
S} ling & Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Isaac 
R Roff Undeiwear Co., Cohoes, N. Y.; 
Clarence Hays, Federal Knitting Co., Cleve- 
lar O.; H. Friedman, Friedman-Blau-Far- 
ber Co., Cleveland, O.; H. T. Ballard, Bal- 
lar Knitting Co., Norristown, Pa.; Fred- 
erik Mayer, Pennsylvania Knitting Mills, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; G. H. Packard, Appleton 
Superior Knitting Works, Appleton, Wis.; 
W. 8B. Tyrell, Bradley Knitting Co., Delavan, 


Wis.; Otto A. Finck, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEEDLE SITUATION 

\ general discussion was then held on 
the question of f. o. b. mill shipments 
and developed a wide diversity of opin- 
ion both from buyers and sellers. The 
speakers were about evenly divided on 
the subject and no special action was 
taken in the matter. The chair then 
called for an expression on the needle 
situation and asked Mr. Gunning of the 
Hemphill Manufacturing Co. to tell 
what he knew about conditions. Mr. 
Gunning stated that his company had 
no needles and did not know when they 
would get any. Mr. Smith of the Scott 
& Williams Co. stated that the needle 
manufacturers had recently promised 
them more needle shipments in the 
near future and that the stress was not 
as keen in the past six weeks as it had 
been before. D. L. Galbraith stated that 
the situation regarding fine needles was 
now so acute that his company had been 
compelled to wire to the National Gov- 
ernment for assistance in securing 36 
gauge and finer needles in order to ful- 
ill their Government orders and Secre- 
tary Carter said that the association 
could render assistance where the 
coarser sizes were needed but had noth- 
ing to offer on the finer numbers. 

The coal situation was then informally 
discussed and President Withers stated 
that his company was paying 800 per 
cent. more for coal than they had paid 
several years ago. Mr. Galbraith of the 
Worlds Star Mills stated that they were 
paying $4.50 a ton for coal coming from 
mines three miles away. Mr. Kimball 
of the Black Cat Textile Co. said that 
they had paid as high as $7.50 and $8 
a ton recently, and Mr. Vanosta of the 
Fay Stocking Co., of Elyria, Ohio, said 
his company had been compelled to pay 
as high as $9.25 a ton. 

William C. Reynolds, of Harding, Til- 
ton & Co. of Boston, was called upon 
to give his views upon the yarn situ- 
ati He stated that his company, 
perating a system of the finest mills 


Imperial Knitting Co., 


in the East, producing 700,000 Ibs. a 
we or about 35,000,000 Ibs. a year, 
still had yarn to offer but were disposed 
to sell in small lots as they did not 
kr whether the yarn market would 
go ligher or be lowered. His company 


to discourage future contracts and 
none on their books beyond next 
g and a few running up until July 
question of Governmental control 

price of wool and yarn was then 
sed and the proposition approved 

Tyrrell, who thought that such 


would stabilize the price and pre 


TEXTILE 


vent hoarding of wool and manipulation 
in the price of cotton. Mr. Kimball 
also favored Governmental price fixing, 
but Mr. Wells doubted whether such 
action would go beyond fixing the mini- 
mum price and that both commodities 
would still be sold at a much higher 
figure, as was the case with wheat. Mr. 
Mendenhall suggested that the associa- 
tion should co-operate with other textile 
associations on this question and approve 
of the proposition to fix prices and that 
a special tax be imposed to prevent 
speculative raise in prices. Mr. Plow- 
man feared that if the price were fixed 
on cotton the large factors would be 
able to corner the market and run the 
price up higher than it would be under 
an open market. 

The following registered at the ‘lunch 
con. The list, however, does not include 
a number of others who were in attend- 
ance at the meeting but left to transact 


ther business during the luncheon 
recess: 

W. J. Harris and Ladd J. Lewis Jr., the 
Adrian (Mich.) Knitting Co.; E. A, Clem- 


Knitting Works, 
Arthur D. Winslow, 


ents and G. C. Good, Globe 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Automatic Button Co., Muscatine, Iowa; F 
W. Davidson, Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Ma- 
chine Co., Chicago, Ill.; E. S. Fredendall, 
Cc. J. Webb & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; E. J. 
Reynolds, Gastonia Cotton Yarn Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Rich. B. Lewis, C. E. Riley Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; E. M. Gunning, The Hemphill 
Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I.; H. A. Ritter, The 
American Laundry Machine Co., and J. P 
McCarthy, the National Marking Machine Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Fred W. Smith, Scott & 
Williams, New York, N. Y Lester H. Wal- 
ters, Chicago White Lead & Oil Co., Chicago, 
Ill.; C. N. Harrington, La Crosse Knitting 
Works, La Crosse, Wis.; J. G. Robb and 
George F. Robb, Badger Hosiery Mills, La 
Crosse, Wis.; D. L. Galbraith, World's Star 
Knitting Co., Bay City, Mich.; Thomas S&S. 
Tuley, Louisville Cotton Mills Co., Louisville, 
Ky.; Joseph Zens, Milwaukee Hosiery Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; O. J. Caron, Caron Spin- 


ning Co., Rochelle, Ill.; William C. Reynolds, 
Frederick E. Freeman and P. Turner, Hard- 
ing, Tilton & Co., Chicago.; Mr. Dutcher, 
Fox River Valley Knitting Co., Appleton, 


Wis.; Cc. B. Carter, Jersilk Knitting Co., 
Neenah, Wis.; E. L. Page, Johnston Mfg 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; J. T. Miller, Schell, 
Longstrill & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Henry 
Pope and W. E. Clark, Paramount Knitting 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; W. A. Hedden, New Al- 
bany Hosiery Mills, New Albany, Ind.; A. 8. 
Farnam, Star Knitting Co., La Crosse, Wis. ; 
Cc. N. Harrington, La Crosse Knitting Works, 
La Crosse, Wis.; D. A. Wolsey, Clare Knit- 
ting Mills, Saginaw, Mich.; Charles A. Stein, 
Catlin & Company, Chicago, Ill.; M. Rubens, 
Rubens & Marble, Chicago, Ill.; Fred Fried- 
lander, C. M. Plowman & Co., Chicago, IIl.; 
William G. Wright, Boston, Mass.; F. M. 
Hanson, Everwear Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Robert J. Mathewson, Aberfoyle Mfg. 
Co., Chester, Pa.; George C. C, Stout, James 
E. Mitchell Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; William 
H. Thatcher, Standard Processing Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; R,. T. Johnston, J. H. Lane & 
Co., Chicago, lll.; W. H. Vanosta, Fay Stock- 
ing Co., Elyria, Ohio; C. M. Puhlman, J. H 
Lane & Co., Chicago, Ill; G. H. Curtis 
Black Cat Textile Co., Kenosha, Wis.; W. A. 
Alexander, Earnshaw Knitting Co., Chicago, 
Ill.; H. T. Rollins, Des Moines Hosiery Mills, 
Des Moines, Iowa; A. M. Qua and A. E 
Clarke, Swiss-American Knitting Mills 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; C, A. Schattenberg 
Good Hosiery Mills, Milwaukee, Wis.; R. R 
Wilkinson and Stanley Woodworth, Exmoore 
Knitting Mills, Chicago, Ill.; E. D. Crain, 
Jr., “Class” and “ Hospital Management,”’ 
Chicago, Ill.; Raymond H. Styles, G. §S 
Lings & Co., New York, N. Y.; F. W. Kings- 
ley, Hampton Co., Easthampton, Mass.; © 


M. Plowman, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. C. Budd- 
hue, J. F. Street & Co., Chicago, Ill.; A. S 
Ruhl, Nelson Knitting Co., Rockford, IIl.; 


William J. Benn, 
Chicago, IIL; 
ing Co., Mt. 
Smith, 


Textile World Journal, 
P, C. Withers, Illinois Knit- 
Vernon, Ill, Robert Smith, 
Drum & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 


Charles M. Howell, Waltham, Mass.; N. F 
Thompson, Jr., Burson Knitting Co., Rock 
ford, Ill.; R. E. Rollins, Des Moines Hosiery 


Mills, Des Moines, Iowa; Roger N. Kimball 


and Henry W. Mendenhall, Black Cat Tex- 
tile Co., Kenosha, Wis.; Dean Brown Berker, 
Better Sox Knitting Mills, Fort Atkinson, 
Wis.; W. B. Tyrrell, Bradley Knitting Co., 
Delevan, Wis.; J Ogden Wells, Cooper, 
Wells & Co,, St. Joseph, Mich.; H. W. Tay- 


lor, Jr., Philadelphia; T. H. Miller, Taylors- 
ville, N. C. : 
Investigate Buying 
Secret investigation of alleged mis 


management of affairs in the Quarter- 
master’s and Ordnance Departments of 
the army, before the Senate Commit 
tee on Military Affairs, started in Wash 
ington, Tuesday. The current charges 
that the ordnance supply of the army 
might have much greater had a 
broader been followed and that 
the clothing supply for the men has 
been insufficient when it might 
been sufficient have 
inquire deeply into 


bee n 


policy 


have 
stirred Senators to 
both subjects. 
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Style 5010 


Size number of cotton 
yarn read direct from 
slide beams without cal- 
culation or use of weights. 

“Style No. 5015 gives 
similar results for woolen 
and worsted yarns. 

Write for textile pam- 
phlet and advise us of 
your wants. 

We sell Christian Beck- 
er, Inc., analytical balan- 
ces. 





Style No. 5010 


THE TORSION BALANCE CO., 92 Reade St., New York 


Factory: 


Pacific Coast Branch; 
147 Eighth St., Jersey City, N. J. 


- Main Office; 
49 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


92 Reade St., New York City 
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Wetherell Bros. Co. 


31 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


STEEL 


Textile Steel Specialists 
Wire for knitting needles 


ALMA 


dab 
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TESTING APPARATUS 


For 


YARNS and CLOTH 


Our Specialty 
is Equipping 
Complete Testing 
Laboratories 


ALFRED SUTER 
200 Fifth Ave., New York 


Direct Yarn Numbering Scale 


TT 





ONT AATATUNUENN GAG HHER OH” 


THE USERS ARE SATISFIED 
More than 3000 of ‘em. 
with 


The Union 
Button Sewing Machine 


is worth looking into. Send for list of users 
and Samples. 


FREDERICK OSANN COMPANY 


Their experience 





Unused ee 


“etude aad oan ange AAMAS laste 


245 Seventh Ave, NEW YORK 
Phone Farragut 8820 
Agents in the Principal Cities 394 Atlantic Ave. Fort Hill 1511 Boston 
att 1 TTT. 
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“WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manutacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS and NARROW FABRICS 


— 48 Amber waeet, yaaa 
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CATLIN & COMPANY 


COTTON YARNS 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
- LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 
HAMILTON MFG. COMPANY 
TREMONT and SUFFOLK MILLS 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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HAMBURGER | Stock oven surriur covors 


Olive Drab 
COTTON MILLS Khaki 


Black 


CONES, TUBES, WARPS 
For Knitting and Weaving 


ULL AEN ARO D eASUDE ONLI ESL ARE TUBRS TTT ta 


ALUMS NALA RTM ATALANTA a e 


COLUMBUS - GEORGIA 


Sell Direct and Through Agents—Single and 2-Ply Yarns, 6’s-20’s 

Ber MU I MPM LRA UUETSONUOQQOUUUONOESAEDSOTTOONEPOOTUNTDSOTOOUUODLUEORRUNLUUTOUONE: 
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DIRECT TO CONSUMER Cotton Yarns of all Descriptions 


Johnston Manufacturing Co. 


C. W. JOHNSTON, President R. W. STOKES, Manager 
Charlotte, N. C. 308 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Highland Park Mfg. Co., Mills 1, 2 and 3; Anchor Mills; Johnston Mfg. Co.; Brown 
_ Co.; Jewel Cotton Mills; Norcott Mills = Roberta _ Co.; Belton Yarn Mills : 


NUcareneneenaeriiy 


T. E. HATCH 


COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND VARIETIES 
77 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 949 Broadway, New York 
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I Whit 


NUNN A ANTTNTTNTTNTA 
AELSLVU ETT ET 
“Deal Direct With the Mill 
COLUMBUS, GA. 
Represented by 
Mili s VAN COURT CARWITHEN 
300 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


High Grade 
WEAVING 
and KNITTING YARNS 
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LOWELL YARN CO. 313 Mariner & Merchants Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Lowell Cotton Mills No. 1 DIRECT Peerless Mfg. Co. 
Avon Mills, Gastonia, N. C. [sELLInG! ° 


Ozark Mills, Gastonia, N. C 
Dorothy Mfg.Co. | AGENTS Lowell Cotton Mills No. 2 
Jous C Ist Vice-Pres Ww. ¢ 


Wiarnson, 2nd Vioe-Pres Jwo. R. Ross, Sec. & Treas 


36’s to 80’s Combed Pecler — 36 to 60’s Carded Pecler single and ply, 
any Twist — Cones, Skeins, Warps and Tubes. 
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8. M. Rosixsos, Pres 


SPINNIN 


Ranagin 


HULA 


UULSASUELLS CUTAN LENA LEDU OSU URTS AMAL 


“MARLBORO COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers of COTTON YARNS of all descriptions 
McCOLL, S. C. 


E. D. TANNAHILL, Sales Manager 350 BROADWAY, 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO awa 
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“ALBERT RAU & CO. 
Carded or Combed COTTON YARNS" 


52 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 


Badu astaAMaTNHAANL) Tue nNAT NATAL 
QUEL Rd 


NEW YORK 
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The John F. Trainor Co. 


291 Broadway, New York 


American, Egyptian and Sea Island Yarns | 
Both Natural and Mercerized 
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iT. J. PORTER & SONS | 


Direct Representatives of large Spinners of all classes of 


Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Mohair and Linen Yarns and Threads 


119 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 
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YARN MARKETS— 


QUOTATIONS 
The following quotations have been compiled 
in Boston 
COTTON YARNS. 
CONES. 
EASTERN PEELERS 

Combed. 
61 
62 
63 
64 
66 
68 
70 
72 
76 
80 
82 
84 
90 


Carded. 
60 
60 
61 
62 
64 
66 
68 
70 
74 
76 
78 
80 


85 


PE TTTEEUt ate 
LETITE TIT ttl 


SKEINS. 
Carded. Combed. 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
71 
73 
76 
77 
82 
85 
90 
1 00 
1 20 
1 30 
1 46 


en 


PIIP ETP d ried 


PEEVE TPE deeb ddd 


Carded. 
30s. oe 63 


Combed. Reverse twist. 
—65 15 —T7s8 85 —90 

—67 81 —83 90 —95 

85 —95 1 00—1 10 
95 —1 05 1 10—1 20 
1 10—1 20 1 15—1 25 
1 20—1 30 1 25—1 30 
1 35—1 45 1 40—1 45 


EASTERN EGYPTIANS. 
SINGLE SKEINS (COMBED). 


SOO. i abae Nominal 
eee Nominal 
COR oss008 Nominal 
SOR wwewns Nominal 
50s.......Nominal 


eae Nominal 
SO. eckemn Nominal 
ee Nominal 
Sere Nominal 
BGs64cnak Nominal 


TWO AND THREE-PILY SKEINS (COMBED). 


SBR. cscs Nominal 
ae Nominal 
TOBscscecs Nominal 
eee Nominal 
OOR.cseaes Nominal 


0 one ec ttOmenes 
on cnwe Nominal 
rrr Nominal 
Nominal 
-Nominal 


TWO-PLY WARPS (COMBED). 


DOD sence Nominal 
2-60s......Nominal 
SUR aces Nominal 
3<O06. cave Nominal 


enue’ ieaninat 
pewen Nominal 


COPS, 


Combed. 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 


Carded. 

Nominal 

Nominal 

rrr. 

lieved enas awe Nominal 
Nominal 

ik eeuwal Nominal 

“ Nominal 

sits aki a a ae ce Nominal 


COMBED SEA ISLAND 


Reverse twist 
thread-yarn. 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal Nominal 
Nominal Nominal 
Nominal Nominal 


Single 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
... Nominal 
28s Nominal 
30s - Nominal 
40s ; Nominal 
50s . Nominal 
60s..... Nominal 
70s.. Nomiral 
80s Nominal 
90s Nominal 
100s Nominal 


Two-ply. 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 


The following quotations have been 
piled in Philadelphia, New York 
and Providence. 


com- 


SOUTHERN YARNS. 


SINGLE SKEINS— ‘Ww ARP 
— —47% Os ise 
48 —48% Bierce cn 

—49 
-484%4—49 1 
49 —650 


TWIST. 


TWO- 
48 
4s 


SINGLE WARPS. 


TWO-PLY WARPS AND 
49 2-24s 
—50 9.268 
2-12s 0 2-508 ‘ ‘ 
2-14s.. —50 2-40s..... 
2-1€s —i0 2-50s..... 93 
2-20s.....52 —53 
3-8s and 4-ply 
(dark), (white) 
slack 48. 


skeins and 
46-47c.; 2-10s 


tubes, 
and 


CONE (FRAME SPUN). 
—50 3 —_— 
—50 q — 
—b51 24s Extra.— 

26s Extra.— 


30s d card.65 
Seb aes ss —- 


BLACK AND WHITE D. & T. SKEINS. 
(ALL PRICES NOMINAL.) 
(Carded.) 


2-20s..... 
9 


COMBINATIONS. 


20-448.... 
20-60s.... 
16-80s.... 


16-120s... 


BLENDED, 


EASTERN PEELERS AND EGYPTIANS 
(Cones or Tubes.) 


Combed Peeler. 


—73 
—5 
—i7 
—79 
—83 
—85 
—87 
—91 
—1 00 


Combed Egyptian 


—B51 
—51 
—51 
—53 
—54 
—56 


no 
od 


PEELER, SHUTTLE COPS. 


—44 SOR. 5 seceas aaa 

—44% 

—415% 

—46 

—46%% 

—47 

—47% 

—48 
SOUTHERN COMBED SEA ISLAND 

WARPS AND SKEINS. 
-20s......Nominal B<BOGs cosas Nomina 
a eee Nominal BORON sce cine Nomina 

Nominal Sev Os scans Nominal 
2-408...... Nominal 2-808. cc ces Nomina 


SOUTHERN COMBED PEELER 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES. 
77 —78 BoBOS. oc nae 1 
-82 —85 
SS — 90 


1 00— 


SINGLES, 
16 =nG2 20s 


[Ss = G3 


40s 


a5 —66 50s 


' 
61 62 36s 
‘ 
é 


..66 —67 60s 
.67 —68 70s. 
66 —69 


MERCERIZED COMBED PEELER 
CONES— (UNGASSED) 

Southern Yarns Eastern Yarns 
—90 2-208......97 
—97 

02—1 

04—1 

06—1 

20—1 

30—1 

5—1 


67—1 


2-29s = Ge ae 


, 
-36s 1 
2-40s 1 
2-44s. 1 
Bone. 6s cs ok 
ee ee 
i Sees | 
es | 80—1 
Extra cost for gassing approximates 
and below, 4c.; 30s to 40s, 3%c.; 40s to 
5t%c.; 50s to 60s, 6c.; 60s to 70s, 7c.; 70: 
80s, 8c.; 80s to 100s, llc. 
Less cost for skeins: 
20s to 30s, 4c.; 
5c.; 50s to 
80s, 8c.; 


20s and 
30s to 40s, 4%c.; 
60s, 6c.; 60s to 70s, 
80s to 100s, 10c. 


below, 
40s to 
7c.; 70s 





! 


= {. 


Tl 


[ANS 


tian 


ninal 
ninal 
ninal 
ninal 
ninal 
ninal 
ninal 
ninal 
ninal 
ninal 
ninal 
ninal 


—58 
—59 
—60 


—6§3 


ND 


mina 
mina 
minal 


mir 
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QUOTATIONS & REPORTS 
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,ARN MARKET 
NORMALLY ACTIVE 


Vrices Very Firm—Situation Said to Be 
Generally Satisfactory to Manu- 
facturers 
The situation in cotton yarns is some- 
hat peculiar. Southern mills gener- 
lly are sold up to April, and in certain 
instances mills are engaged up to June. 
On the other hand openings are re- 
ported where nearby business _ be 
placed and certain counts can be had 
for present delivery. Twenties two-ply 
skeins and 30s two-ply skeins seemed 
to have been overlooked in the general 
demand and are still suffering from in- 
Both numbers are said to be 
in stock and available for spot delivery. 
EASTERN MILLS BUSY 
Eastern spinners report a preponder- 
ance of small orders which do not run 
far into the future. These orders are 
rather to the liking of conservative 
eastern manufacturers who have no 
great fancy just now for long reach 
business. There is sufficient Govern- 
ment business going to eastern mills 
to maintain a comfortable frame of 
mind in spite of the fact that civilian 
demand is said to be below normal. 
New Bedford mills are running to full 
capacity and some departments at over- 
time to meet the widespread demand for 

their production. 

Knitting yarns are firm. Trading has 
been satisfactory for the week without 
urging on the seller’s part. The mar- 
ket is still conditionally wide open for 
further futures. First hands in many 
cases express a willingness to let re- 
sponsible buyers go as far as they like. 
Prices of yarns based on the present 
price of cotton are satisfactory to the 
mills and they will sell on this basis 
to gilt-edged buyers so long as_ they 
can cover on cotton. Certain knit goods 
jobbers have according to rumor gone 

ry far ahead. 

Southern mills are 

congested 





feeling the stress 
transportation facilities. 
[he situation is so trying that railroads 
cease to be regarded as_ utilities but, 
rather, as sources of confusion and de- 
lay. The normal time taken for de- 
livery from Fayetteville, N. C., to up- 
tate points in New York was ten days 
two weeks. Under present trying 
conditions delivery within eight weeks 
is not so bad, but it might be worse. 
\n instance is reported wherein a ship- 
ment started in June landed in New 
York the first week of the present 
mth. The shipper puts it up to the 
ilroad and can go no further. He 
nufactures the goods according to 
ntract, delivers to the railroad ac- 
rding to instructions. His responsi- 
ity ends there even if his annoyance 
sn’t. 


To Insure Employes 

(he employes of D. Goff & Sons, 
rsted manufacturers, Pawtucket, R. I., 
their last pay envelopes received an 
r from the company to insure them 
lividually without expense. In the 
nt of death or permanent disability 
entire amount named in the policy 
paid. To an employe working three 
nths with the company a policy for 
0) is given, and according to the 
eth of service the policies are gradu- 
d as follows: one year’s service, 
0; two years’, $700; three years’, 
0; four years’ $900; five years’ or 


re, $1,000. 
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CONTINUED ADVANCES 





Cotton Yarns Irregular Owing to Raw 
Stock 

PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 12.—The con- 
tinued boosting of cotton prices in the 
face of reported poor crop conditions 
and other influences has again resulted 
in a condition of the yarn market which 
makes it difficult to report actual values. 
Dealers say it is almost impossible to 
form any ideas of values because of 
the disposition of spinners to advance 
their quotations in pace with the con- 
tinued advance in cotton costs. There- 
fore, it is extremely difficult for them 
to know just how to act. Inquiries for 
yarns are reported, but reports as to 
business done vary. Several houses re- 
port a falling off, while others state they 
had a good business last week, with a 
rather fair indication of active condi- 
tions promised so far this week. It is 
still hard for many dealers to say 
whether they can secure the new prices 
being asked by spinners. As a matter 
of fact, there are no prices today. In 
other words, all inquiries must be sub- 
mitted, and it is impossible to tell 
whether the deal can be put through 
before there is another advance in price. 

Transportation conditions 
signs of improvement. Dealers say 
they are having all kinds of trouble 
which they admit is likely to continue 
and may even grow worse when ship- 
ments of army materials and troop 
movements become more general. De 
lays are common enough as it is, but 
now comes the announcement of a gen- 
eral embargo on all southern railroads, 
except on Government goods, and even 
here it is necessary to obtain a permit 
from the Priority Board, with full par- 
ticulars stated regarding the purpose 
of the yarn. It seems that some people 
were abusing the precedence given army 
goods, by having their goods so marked 
when they were not actually so in- 
tended. This, it is stated, is one of 
the reasons for this recent ruling. How- 
ever, delays in receipts are said to be 
so serious that many houses here have 
almost cleaned out their stock lots of 
yarns in order to meet the demands of 
those mills whose yarns were delayed. 
One dealer stated they had a shipment 
of yarn which had been on the road 
since Oct. 18, and so far it had not been 
located. 


show no 


LESS KNIT BUSINESS 

Knitting yarns are said to be rather 
less active this week. Inquiry is still 
reported, but the amount of business 
is said to be rather less. Both Gov- 
ernment and civilian needs are reported 
responsible for this demand, as_ the 
former orders are estimated to total 
several million garments in underwear 
at least. As a matter of fact, many 
dealers say they are hesitating about 
selling any more yarns for civilian use, 
and give preference to Government or- 
ders entirely. This question of securing 
deliveries under any other condition, it 
is believed, will make this a rather 
common policy. Prices are still holding 
firmly, with every indication of further 
advances. On 10s frame spun, 50 to 
Sic. is noted, with 18s at 54 to 55c.; 
one spinner showed his eagerness for 
business by quoting the ridiculously 
high price of 56%c. for a poor grade 
of 22s. On 30s tieing in yarn for New 
York State 60c. is reported asked, al- 
though many express the opinion the 
actual market is more nearly 54 to 55c., 
with a regular underwear yarn at 61 
to 62c., and a double carded yarn at 
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f 
| AMERICAN SILK SPINNING CO. | 
PINES overs SPUN SILK YARNS 
3 For Weaving, Knitting, etc. Cops, Cones, Tubes, Skeins, etc. Also SILK NOILS t 


ADMIRAL AND WHIPPLE STS. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 


COTTON YARNS 


87-89 Leonard St. New York 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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TILLINGHAST- STILES CO. 


Cine am nied Yarns 
JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
HERX & EDDY 


Incorporated 
113 WORTH sT., aw YORE 
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Cotton Yarns and Warps 
441 BOURSE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
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JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
COTTON YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


185 Summer Street Brown Building BOSTON, MASS. & 
122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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HYDE-RAKESTRAW COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
AND 


COTTON YARNS dea WEAVING 


“Aum NANT 
ACMAALAESG POAT 151A YS a 


JOHN F. STREET @ CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


12 So. Water Street PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA 


KNITTING 








CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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STANDARD PROCESSING COMPANY 
MERCERIZED YARNS 


GASSED YARNS A SPECIALTY 
Factory, cneaen Tenn. 


he 





Sales Agents: 


A.G. THATCHER W.H. THATCHER 
Office, 720 Lafayette Building 
PHILAD) IA, PA. 


EI 
: 
Han 











ORSWELL MILLS | 

Fitchburg, Mass. a 
[ COTTON YARNS i 
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J. B. JAMIESON 
COTTON YARNS of all descriptions 


77 Summer Street, Boston 
Correspondence Solicited 


cll 


errr 


i 


ross: 
Geo. B.PFINGST, 


519 BOURSE BLDG. 
PHILA., PA. 


MM 


EWING. “THOMAS CONVERTING "Co. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Made from High Grade Peeler, Egyptian and Sea Island Cotton Warp Processed 
on Cones, Tubes and in Skeins Gassed, Bleached and All Colors. 


MERCERIZING AND WIND- SPLICING YARNS 
ING FOR 7 TRADE 
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ARTIFICIAL SILKS 
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H.S.RICH &CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


pyY LING 
BLE set NG 

SKEIN YARNS anes 
GERALD CooPER.. PROVIDENCE.R.! 


TUBES 
COPS 





WINDING 
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#$0-152 SOUTH WATER ST 


PROVIDENCE,R.|I, 
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Dyers 
Bleachers 


and 


Mercerizers of 


COTTON 
YARNS 


In Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, latest and most 
modern machinery and equip- 
ment, backed by thirty-five 
years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and 
satisfaction. 


The Halliwell Company 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Woodlawn Finishing Company 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns 


E can serve one more 
customer for mercer- 
izing only or mercerizing, 
quilling and winding 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


NdeI 


P. B. McMANUS, Pres. and Treas. E. J. McCAUGHEY, Vice Pres. and Mgr. 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, Inc. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns 


Fast Colors a Specialty—Capacity 20 Tons per Day—Facili- 
ties for Winding on Paper Cop Tubes, Cones or 
Beams—High Quality Mercerizing 


ESTABLISHED 1881 Office and Works at PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


OVIDENCE,R..I. 
Dyers of Cotton Yarns in Skeins 


Specializing in OLIVE DRAB SHADES for 
GOVERNMENT WORK and Sulphur Black 


YARNS WOUND ON 


Yy Uff FS 
¢ a CONES AND TUBES. 
bt ‘ = , A 
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For Multiple Stitching 
lt for all purposes where a number 
of rows of stitching are required. With 
either form of stitch, single thread chain, 
double thread chain, or lock stitch, 
sewing material from 1-16 inch thick, 
up to I inch thick, and up to 120 inch 
wide. Furnished with any desired num- 
ber of needles, spacing to suit require- 
ments. We also build Paper Slitting 
Machines and design special ma- 
cninery. 


i. FALES, Walpole, Mass., U.S.A. 


BELT FOR ‘tvs peer 
UNIVERSAL ‘yinscn® knee 
WINDERS [= Spies. 
users of these machines to write us for 
samples. We offer this with our full 


indorsement, because exhaustive tests 
have satisfied us of its real merit. 


BARBER MFG. CO. ‘LOWELL 


Spinning Tape Specialists 
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ASHDALE BLEACHERY 


3213 Frankford Avenue 3212 Amber Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


BLEACHERS OF HOSIERY 
AND YARNS 
Specialists in Peroxide of Lime Bleaches 


5 Specialty soft work. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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SNUUULUAA SMS UML AEDS 
United States Conditioning 
& Testing Co. 


ADCUURDAA 608 AAU ULE 
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340 Hudson Street 220 Ellison Street E 
New York, N. Y. Paterson, N. J. E 
Cotton, Wool and Silk Conditioning, E 
Fabric Testing and Chemical Analyses E 
CAATUONTT ATTY VENT OTOTUTTTNA TTT = 
SUL LAL LN wus 
Elli FOR PRINT WORKS. | 
- ESrO8 Wis L 
ILLS, & 
Cloth Folder ~8LeAcueErtes. = 
a” Pa sce 

nd for circular. 
and Measurer Manufactured by = 
ELLIOT & HALL, 54% Hermon St. = 
Worcester, Maas. 5 
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Hopkinson Dyeing and Textile Works — 
MERCERIZERS E 


Dyers and Bleachers of Skein Yarns. 
Twines and all Narrow Fabrics. Print- 
S ers’ Knotted Cords a specialty, on tubes 


or balls (our Fast Black will please you). 
T. HOPKINSON, Prop. and Mgr. 6. W. HOPKINSON, Supt. 
Ofhee and Works, 259 Forest St., Fall River, Mass. 
| SAMMLABMAAEUV SATUS YUASA PAT 


URE SELMA nL 
Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 


CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 


PATENTS 


Old south Building BOSTON 
PATENTS AND PATENT CAUSES TRADE MARKS COPYRIGHTS 


Special Attention To Textile Inventions 
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Dy Industrial Tape MillsCo. | 








Jasper and Huntingdon Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 
NARROW FABRICS 
SPOOL TAPES and: 
STAY BINDINGS 
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Yarn Markets—Cont’d 


65 to 66c., and some quotations as high 
as 70c. 
COMBED YARNS FIRM 

Combed yarns are showing continued 
demand; dealers say there is not so 
much trouble to sell the yarn as there 
is to place the order for the required 
deliveries. Prices are uncertain because 
of this condition among spinners, and 
prices secured last week, or the day 
before this report is written, will not 
stand by the end of the week, or even 
the day following. On 2-30s combed 
peeler 77 to 78c. is noted, with 2-40s 
at 88 to 90c., 2-50s at $1.00; large sales 
of 2-60s are said to have been made at 
$1.15; on 2-80s sales last week are re- 
ported at $1.45, with quotations now at 
$1.50. On the single yarns 18s sold at 
66c. early in the week, 30s at 78c. or 
thereabouts; 40s at 90c.; 50s at $1.00; 
60s at $1.10, and 80s at $1.50. Mer 
cerized yarns are said to have fallen 
off sofnewhat in demand, although 
single yarns for knitting are reported 
rather more active, with considerable 
difficulty experienced in placing this 
business owing to the active condition 
of these plants. The increased cost of 
caustic has resulted in an advance in 
prices with quite a few plants. 

WEAVERS SCATTERED TRADE 

Weavers are showing only a scat- 
tered interest in yarns. Government 
business continues to form the bulk of 
trading. The strike among the broad 
loom mills on dress goods, etc., has 
naturally cut off a good consumption 
of yarn, and this is said to have been 
one of the reasons for the dull condi- 
tion of the market on 2-30s warps, 
which have been the dullest number 
on the list for some time past. Prices 
for this yarn are about 56% to 57c. 
On 2-20s warps, there is continued de- 
mand with more or less scarcity re- 
ported, owing to the wide use of this 
number for Government goods and a 
varied assortment of fabrics. Prices 
here run from 51% to 53c.; on 2-1l6s 
skeins 53c. is quoted, with 3-8s carpet 
stock around 45c., with white yarn held 
as high as 49 to 50c. This end of the 
market continues rather irregular with 
only scattered buying and that usually 
for special purposes. 

Philadelphia Cotton Yarn Notes 

S. V. Pitts, secretary and treasurer 
of the Ethel Cotton Mills and the Lizzie 
Cotton Mills, Selma, N. C., has become 
associated with C. M. Plowman & Co., 
cotton yarn dealers, Philadelphia. He 
will act as the southern representative 
of this firm in buying yarns and will 
make his headquarters at Charlotte. 





SPINNERS INDEPENDENT 





High Prices Asked Check Cotton Yarn 
Business 


Boston, Dec. 12.—Pending the publi- 
cation of the Government crop report 
on Tuesday many spinners and dealers 
refused to quote prices for future de- 
livery of yarns, and the advance in raw 
material values yesterday was so radical 
that few spinners have had time to ad- 
just themselves to it. Inquiry had pre- 
viously shown a marked increase, and 
an occasional buyer was forced to pay 
extreme prices to cover pressing needs, 
but the majority had their near needs 
well covered and are not willing to pay 
present top prices for future delivery. 
Although prices are more or less nom- 
inal the advance during the last two 
weeks on medium and coarse counts is 
not far from 10 per cent and on fine 
counts is at least 5 per cent. There are 
certain things like duck yarns, and prac- 
tically all counts used in Government 


Buyers Are Critical 


You cannot afford to take 
chances with cheap Cotton 
Yarns of unknown character. 


Cannon Yarns 


are a guarantee against sec- 
onds, and will insure your 
goods a ready market by pref- 
erence. 


Careful selection of Cotton 
of required grade; expert 
handling of the raw stock up 
to the final stages of spin- 
ning; accurate winding and 
warping, all mean 


Cannon Yarns 


of uniform character, which 
give you larger production, 
lower manufacturing costs, 
because of improved quality, 
and less seconds. 


CANNON MILLS 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
READING, PA. AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
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“If you oni good : ry “GATE CITY COTTON MILLS 
Y ARN : Manufacturers of Superior Quality 


RING SPUN HOSIERY YARN MULE SPUN 


that is the same year in : We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
and year out 2 1202 Candler r Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


BUY = P 
ARGO YARN | O. Ss, HAWES @, BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 
Combed and Carded 


COTTON YARNS 4no NuMbxrs 


Single and Plies. All Forms | MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 
OFFICE: HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
314 Lafayette Bldg. SFL] DIRECT ™ eee it On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps 
Philadelphia ee. FAST-BLACKS & COLORS { F"Nocten Mille } wh Seat 


a specialty 


sbblaasl 
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WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, IN 
YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting, Threads and Specialties 


| THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO., “!8DSoR Locks, conn. 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED ©TTON YARNS tii, 


NOVELTY YARNS preg COTTON WARPS $yucts*and = 


Spools and 
a senna = air — dmc = weve 4 wena, on — oe 
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SEA ISLAND COTTON 


Strong Stapled, Heavy Bodied, Carefully Selected for Spinners’ Requirements 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO GORDON & COMPANY, Inc., SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
(Established 1856) 
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WRITE tor campes | SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 


or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 
mua n mm mm 


and prices for our Sewing 

and Splicing Threads in 
all colors. You cer- a 
ant know the 5 

cai 4 GLOBE DYE WORKS CO, hazeenen 

_ _ — Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Warps and Skein Yarrs 

FLORENCE | Also DEALERS in MERCERIZED YARNS 
FLORENCE, N. J. THREAD CO. 140 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA : 
é 
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Globe Bleach and Dye Works, Kinsey and Worth Sts., Frankford, Pa. 
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BOGER “» CRAWFORD } Amherst Manufacturing Co. 


Amherst, Mass. 
Main Office and Factory 


E. ONTARIO, JANNEY, WEIKEL & TULIP STS., PHILA.,?\. 2 2 Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns 
New York Office: 20 W. 22d St. in skein winding on cones 
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MERCERIZED YARNS | 


a : DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


; 5 Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
Mercerizing — Bleaching — prnitsied - ane and ee for trade = WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 
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The New Bedford Textile School 


This school ts located in New Bedford, Mass., an attractive residential city situated 
on Buzzard’s Bay, and the largest producer of fine cotton yarns and fancy woven 
fabrics in this country. 


Three year diploma courses in the following subjects: Cotton Manufacturing, Textile 
Designing; Textile Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing; Seamless Hosiery Knitting; 
Latch Needle Underwear Knitting, Textile Engineering. Mechanical drawing, ma- 
chine shop practice, steam and electrical engineering as applied to textile plants, 
given in connection with the above courses. 

Special shorter courses in the above subjects for which certificates are given, may be 
arranged by students desiring them. 


Every instructor is a man of special training and broad practical experience, 


Eighteenth year. Many graduates filling remunerative positions of trust and nes. 
sponsibility. euiiéa 


1 


pomimnrenns ry 
Cotton Yarns - Mercerizing - Dyeing 
Bleaching and Winding 


Mills at Coventry. RoI. Samples Submitted on Request F 
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SINCLAIR CONE COMPANY 


Graders and Packers of 


Second-Hand Paper Cones and Tubes 
for all purposes 
NORRISTOWN PENNSYLVANIA 
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CONSOLIDATED PAPER TUBE COMPANY : eae NATIONAL PAPER TUBE CO. | 
Parallel, Tapered Tubes and Paper Specialties of All Kin er P APER TUBES 


IUustrated catalogue sent free on application to the school. 


William E. Hatch, A.M., President and Manager 


YMMUSIANALAAN SALES AAS SAMY AA 2 


FD 


810 SANSOM STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. Lena and Armat Sts. Germantown, Phila., Pa. 
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4ercules 
Seamless 
Roving 
Cans 
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Seamless 
Roving 


Cans. 


Floor and = 
Mill Boxes. = 


Doffing 


Cars. 





FIBRE SPECIALTY MFG. CO 


“KENNETT SQUARE, PA, 


The Cronkhite Co. 
185 Devonshire St., 


LASTERN AGENTS, = 
Boston, Mass, = 
SOUTHERN BRANCH, = 


‘s Masonic Temple, Greenville, 8S. C 
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MILL and MACHINE BRUSHES 


For Woolen, Cotton 
and Silk 


MUSON BRUSH WORKS 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Brushes Repaired 
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Engineering corporation 


Specialists in humidity and 
temperature regulation 


39 Cortlandt St., New York 
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ESTABLISHED 1844 


BENJ. BUCHLEY’S SON 
(WM. J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, PATERSON, N.J. 


Meso facturer of all kinds of Spindles, Flyers, Rings, 
Tubes, Caps, ete., for Cotton, Silk, Flax, 
Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 
& Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings. 
REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 


R 


Seme of the offerings are real bar- 
gams. Some of the needs may be 
for just what you can supply. 
TEXTILE CLEARING HOUSE 


DEPARTMENT OF 
TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL. 
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Yarn Markets—Cont’d 


goods, that are relatively stronger. Al- 
though it is a fact that some spinners 
are quoting lower prices on yarns for 
Government goods, than on the same 
yarns for civilian goods, their action 
is not influenced entirely by patriotism, 
but is partially due to the seriousness 
of the freight situation and the belief 
that preference will be given to ship- 
ments of Government goods. 

The transportation situation is more 
feared by many buyers than is the pos- 
sibility of continued high prices for raw 
cotton, and it is questionable if it is 
not having greater influence in forcing 
higher yarn prices. Many buyers admit 
that they would not anticipate their 
needs so far ahead at present high 
prices if it were not for the fear that 
they may not be able to get the yarn 
when they want it later on. It is notable 
in this connection that most of the 
yarns, purchased in the South by a few 
large dealers early in November and 
that was reported to be purely specula- 
tive, have either been resold or were 
purchased on order orginally. In some 
quarters this statement is questioned, 
but if it proves true it must add greatly 
to the market’s strength. At all events, 
if the transportation situation grows 
worse, spot stocks of yarn must com- 
mand a premium. 

At the moment nearly all varieties of 
southern yarns are held relatively firmer 
than similar eastern yarns. This is par- 
tially due to the fact northern buyers 
have been anticipating needs of southern 
yarns farther ahead than in the case 
of eastern yarns. This has allowed 
southern spinners to raise their asking 
prices close to the eastern level. Of 
course, as soon as the freight situation 
becomes more serious eastern yarns 


ought to command a considerable pre 
mium over southern spinnings. 
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New Tteliatiens 
Centralized Dustless Card Strip- 
ping and Cleaning System 

The 
ping and cleaning system installed by 


Firth 


centralized dustless card strip- 
William Firth, 200 Devonshire street, 
Boston, in the Rotch Mills Department 
at New Bedford of the Passaic (N. J.) 
Cotton Mills, has been found so satis- 
factory that the concern has placed con- 
tracts to install similar equipment in its 


other mills. The Firth organization 
have also recently put in operation a 
complete system at the Holmes Manu- 


facturing Co., in New Bedford, and are 
now equipping the Gosnold Mills Co., 
of the same city. Plans and estimates 
are also being made for several other 
leading mills in the New Bedford and 
Fall River districts. Since the instal- 
lation at the Rotch Mill, referred to 
above, they have equipped the Everett 
Mills, at Lawrence, Mass., and have 
closed a large contract with the Amos- 


keag Manufacturing Co., Manchester, 
N. H. In addition they are getting out 
plans and estimates for the Pacific 
Mills, of Lawrence, Mass., and several 


other plants through that section. 

An illustrated description of the sys- 
tem was printed in the issue of Tex- 
TILE WorLp JouRNAL, of Aug. 25, 1917. 
It gives cleaner work, a cleaner atmo- 
sphere, and keeps the machinery in bet- 
ter condition. There is little to get out 
of order and installations are operated 
by ordinary mill help. 

New York, N. Y. The Star Fabric 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $10,000. 
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Make the War-Pressure 
Mean Something 


To you, the war-time pressure is real. 


You think of it 


in definite figures—in specific demands on production. 


It hasn't been brought home to your operatives that way. 


Your men haven't had any definite tasks to meet; 
haven’t had figures to show what was wanted; haven't held 
their machines to any standard output. 


Isn't it time now to assign definite tasks—offer the men a 
bonus for all work over—and give incentive for intelligent 


speeding-up ? 


It’s done continually with— 


COUNTERS 





Send for free booklet on textile counters; 
find what you want in it. 


The Loom Pick Counter 
shown on the left registers the out- 
put in picks 
1,000, as ordered. Shows in plain 


in units of 100 or 


figures the exact amount of work 
done; can be read by anyone even 
though unfamiliar with counters 
Enables you to “pay by the pick’ 
with absolute correctness, and to 


the satisfaction_of the“operator. 


you'll 


Special models for 


thread-winding, production and finishing machinery. 


The Veeder Mfg. Co., 


AAUANNUNNONSLLLEEUULONNUUG UEUUAREUUaLsevenertnaagasetc enc anegTey stat neta etartauenaeuaaacnreneservereraeevsaea avery resi nena 


into Rolls,— 


Equipped with Dinsmore or Singer head 
Measuring and inspecting board furnished 
desired 





No. 4 Opening and Winding Railway Sewing Machine 


if 


Dinsmore Manufacturing Co., 


36 Sargeant St. 
Hartford, Conn. 


If You Unwind, Sew and Rewind Cloth 


‘investigate 


this machinc 


It takes cloth from the 
loom, unwinds it into rolls 
of any size up to 3,000 yards, 
and easily handles from 500 
to 600 cuts or pieces of cloth 
a day. 


The cloth is kept clean 
and free from wrinkles, and 
wound into hard, straight 
rolls, ready for the shears, 
brushing machines, or for 
shipment. 


All parts are made of the 
best materials and carefully 
fitted. 

This machine can be ar- 
ranged for direct connected 
motor drive if desired. 

Ask for catalog of com- 
plete line. 

Our machines can be seen in 


almost any cotton or 
woolen mill. 


Salem, Mass., U. S. A. 


A full line of sewing machine supplies always on hand. 
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"THOS. WOLSTENHOLME, SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 


TOTAAL ATT UAE ETEEE 


COLORS 

OXFORDS 

FANCY MIXES 
French and English Spun Worsted E 
French Spun Worsted Merino E 


Boston Office: 
232 Summer Street 


Philadelphia Office: 
108 S. Front Street 


WM. H. GRUNDY & CO. 


Top Makers and 
Worsted Spinners 


for 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting Trade 
both in Grey and Mixtures 


TUNTTTUNOMUeTONU Ty eeTTH NTN ILENILAS 


— 


"MERION WORSTED MILLS | | | 


: aie a ag ‘ 


Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns | 


WHITE NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE 
wee ne FOR KNITTING _ veer 


Mill and Office 
_ West CONSOHOCEES, PA. 


(PORNO 60) ETE TEN seve reerenererer err 
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TAAL MLA OF. MILLS 
YARNS 


Ned) J KNITTING AND WEAVING 


In the Grey and in all colors 
and mixtures 


Mills and Offices, Bridgeport, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


Philadelphia Office, 627-29 Bourse Bldg. , 
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“BOTANY WORSTED MILLS "SS! 


FINE FRENCH SPUN WORSTED ae 
Of Every Pannen for Knitting and Weaving 


presented by 


I WALTER D. LARZELERE, 704 Commercial Trust ices re Pa. 


‘The Pitkin- Edith Worsted Co. 
PASSAIC, N. J. 
‘Spimer of Worsted Yarns in the Gray for Weaving and Knitting 


Represented by 


WALTER D. LARZELERE, 704 Commercial Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


UL uN im nu qin nk ru YQUUUNS ANATOLE TEAL UE MT MM NUN 


KF. ye STRAUS @ CO. 
451-453 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY | 
SPINNERS OF 


Worsted Yarns 


- Mills, 
Trenton, N. J. 


for Weaving 
and Knitting 


Thrown and Artificial Silks, 
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O | 
Bradford | 
A 
& System 


JAMES DOAK JR. GCOMPARNY 
WORSTED SPINNERS 
KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 


YATRA N ig ll 
ane Ss i 
ita ODELL WORSTED CO. 
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Worsted oF 
Yarns Qe 


ll 
Worsted Yarns 


_ Salamanca, N. Y. Selling Agents—A. N. BRIGGS CO., 185 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


—~ Philadelphia Representative 
H.R. SHIRLEY 


242 Chestnut Street 
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YARN MARKETS—Continued 


QUOTATIONS 


WORSTED YARNS. 
BRADFORD SYSTEM. 


s to 2-16s low common.1 75 — 1 80 
2-208 to 2-248 low &....... 1 85 — 190 
2-20s to 2-258 % blood..... 1 95 — 2 00 
2-268 to 2-30s %& blood..... 2 00 — 2 05 
9-328 % DBIOOE.......ccceee 2 05 — 210 
2-208 GH BIGOR... occ ccrees 215 — 2 20 
2-°68s % blood sossan OO — 2 25 
9-338 % BIOGE. 1. ccccesicss 2 25 — 2 30 

is % Dblood.............2 30 — 2 40 

2 Me DIOOR sce ccweccsas 2 65 — 270 

i we eee 2 70 — 2 80 

is Australian aks Nominal 

is Australian, 70s quality Nominal 

is Australian, 70s quality Nominal 

FRENCH SPUN. 

ie SPORE ne cic cetees es 2 00 — 210 

0s high quarter......... 210 — 2 20 
1-208 BROCE. cc ccvdcvececs 2 65 — 2 60 
1-308 % blood....... Sr — 270 

08: Mh BROOG se ceececs sees 2 76 — 2 80 
1-308 9% BIOOG. .ccvccrcccrs 2 85 — 290 
1-408 YH BIOORG. 2c. cescccses 2 85 — 290 
1~COM oe cov ockSnbeow'eces aa 2 90 — 3 00 

(Oe Australian, ..ssccsecs Nominal 
ie | eee Nominal 
is fine Australian...... Nominal 

’s fine Australian...... Nominal 


KNITTING YARNS IN OIL, BRADFORD 
SYSTEM. 


Dyed Prices nominal, 


to % blood....2 3 
3 10 2-3 % blood. 
is to ; 4 blood.. 


fs to £ % blood... 
2-188 to 2 . & blood.... 
2-26s to 2-308. % blood.... 





were nwnrrny 


WOOLEN YARNS. 
WEAVING. 


12 to 16 cut, % blood grade.1 32% — 1 35 
18 to 20 cut, 4% blood grade.1 37% — 1 40 
12 to 16 cut, % blood grade.1 45 — 1 60 
16 to 20 cut, %& blood grade.1 50 — 152% 
12 to 16 cut, % blood grade.1 57% — 1 62% 
16 to 20 cut, % blood grade.1 65 — 1 70 
20 to 28 cut, % blood grade.1 72% — 177% 
28 to 32 cut, &% blood grade.1 75 — 1 80 
30 to 32 cut, % blood car - 

a er eee meee 177% — 1 87% 
$2 to 40 cut, % blood and 

OHOTS sc ccccscrcsevevecs 1 82% — 1 87% 

KNITTING. 
Dyed prices nominal. 

I to BS«1GM Im Olle cs ctase's 137% — 140 
2-15s to 2-23s, in oll......... 142% — 147% 
Up to 2-15s for bleaching....150 — 655 
2-15s to 2-23s for bleaching. 155 — 157% 

Coarser numbers in 10s and 

lower, 2c. less, 

2-16s to 2-20s cut Oxford 

Oat: 65s Kae We wabw es. we he 122% — 125 
2-21s to 2-28s cut Oxford 

Pe. 6 Sis VERE SRNR e ae 125 — 127% 


CARPET YARNS. 


Prices are nominal. 


Pirat quality, GW...cwccsves 
Second quality, %......... 
60-yd. double reel, cotton 
RRR SOI caw ee scale 
(OM COPE) cccccssccccvcs 
COUMMAGE 2 acces anvcuseas 
Medium 
> ee Tee 
ao eee ee ee 
CHEE WOORTE 6c ckcaiaaean 
Super jute 42-yd........... 
Super jute (high), 42-yd... 
Velvet wool, sun, 150-yd. 
WIR caccsserces Steuee 
GNF sekkaes 
In worsteds: 
l6s 2-ply for ingrains, 
WEN, décencecavensesus 
16s 2-ply light gray...... 
l6s 2-ply dark gray...... 
las 2-8 tapestry.......... 
lés 2-3 Brussels, white... 
i6s 2-3 Brussels, light gray 
In wool carpet yarns: 
Vilton, 3-ply, 72-yd, white 
Wilton, 8-ply 72-yd, gray 
Velvet, 3-ply, 52-yd. white 
Velvet, 3-ply, 62-yd. gray 
Axminster, 2-ply, 56-yd. 
WED ch enaweweedcaeisie « 
Axminster, 2-ply, 65-yd. 
STAY .cccce Coccccececes 


11 
11 
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JUTE YARNS. 
Prices are nominal. 
r carpets and rugs: 


6-1b.....24 —25 Wath. << 40 17%—18% 
.22%—22% = 14 to 16-Ib.17%—18% 


8 20%—21% 17 to 18-lb.17%—18% 
9 ..19%—20% 19 to 24-lb.17%—18% 
10 -..-18%—19% 25 to 560-1b.17%—18% 
11 .. 18M%—19% 
i 18 —19 


piled yarns from 14 lbs. and upward, 
ind under 14 lbs., 1c. 

tian yarn, 11 to 12-lb.,2-ply, gray in 
black in skein; black in cops. 
Smyrna Rugs: 


n 


Uper jute, 42 yardS......sseces 
uper jute (high) 


20 
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WORSTED YARNS FIRM 
AND UNCHANGED 


Civilian Business Drags Hand Knitting 
Yarns Forcing Higher Prices for 
Other Buyers 
Trade conditions in the worsted yarn 
market continue generally without note- 
worthy features. More inquiry is re- 
ported in certain quarters from the 
weaving trade for yarns for next sea- 
son, with scattered increased business 
in yarns on Government work. Users 
of half-blood yarns in the weaving 
trade are said to be particularly inter- 
ested in conditions and prices of wools 
in South America. According to cable 
advices recently received prices are rul- 
ing there at $1.75 scoured basis, which 
is on a parity with domestic wools. 
This would seem to indicate, according 
to the opinions of many factors, there 
will be no lower prices here with the 
possibility of further stiffening in values 
for this class of wools. With this out 
look, and the possibility of firmer 
prices, manufacturers using these yarns 
are said to be seriously considering 
placing contracts where spinners can be 
found willing and able to sell ahead on 

the present market quotations. 

On the whole, however, spinners and 
yarn dealers state the situation on weay 
ing yarns shows very little appreciable 
increase in activity. The situation as 
regards prices to be paid by the Gov 
ernment on army fabrics shows no sign 
of recession on either side, and there- 
fore, the amount of business possible 
here is said to be limited. Just what 
will be the outcome of this deadlock, 
it is difficult to say, but as it stands 
to-day, the manufacturer is firmly main 
taining his position because of his in 
ability to secure the yarns at a price 
which will permit him to make the 
goods at the price stipulated by the 
Government. High costs also on civilian 
lines due to yarn values, also tend to 
restrict activities in this direction 
More inquiry is being reported from 
dress goods mills for single yarns for 
both warp and filling. There seems to 
be no radical change in the strike sit 
uation in Philadelphia, which continues 
to restrict the production of army goods 
here and also holds up yarn develop- 
ments because of the falling off of 
consumption. 

PRICES HOLD FIRM 

Prices for weaving yarns are show 
ing continued firmness, although there 
is occasional difference in prices due 
to conditions, the stock used, and also 
to stock lots. The latter are not so 
plentiful as they were, but here and 
there they appear and are offered cents 
a pound under the price for similar 
counts to be made. For example, with 
some spinners asking around $2.60 for 
2-36s three-eighths, others offer this 
yarn at $2.35 out of another stock, with 
stock lots offered at $2.20. On 2-32s 
quarter-blood stock lots are said to be 
had at $2.02% to $2.05, while quota- 
tions run from $2.10 to $2.30, accord- 
ing to circumstances. As a matter of 
fact, it would seem as if the influence 
of the hand knitting yarn demand and 
the consequently high premiums of- 
fered for deliveries of these yarns, had 
seriously affected the entire market. It 
has resulted according to many factors 
in forcing prices higher all along the 
line. For example, a weaver states his 
limit for a 2-24s quarter-blood is $2. A 
spinner finds that a machine knitter will 
pay $2.25 for the same yarn, while a 
premium of from 10 to 15c. will be paid 
for the hand-knitting yarns. It can 
easily be seen what effect this situa 
tion would have on prices generally. 
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Pocasset Worsted Company 


Worsted Yarns 


OFFICE 


‘Boston 


Su Miler = = 


70 Nigh St Cor. 


NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE 
WM. B. DUNN, 
623 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BLOG 


PROVIDENCE, R.!. 


PHILADELPHIA REPRESENTATIVE 
HAROLD R. SHIRLEY, 
242 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA 
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HIGHLAND WORSTED MILLS 


——— MANUFACTURERS OF ———— 
AUSTRALIAN FOR MENS WEAR 
DOMESTIC Tors anoWORSTED YARNS DRESS GOODS 
— CAMDEN, N.J.— 
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~ CONSISTENCY 


and 


STAPLE WOCL 


Are Both Essential in 


WORSTED YARN 


CLEVELAND 


USE BOTH 
WM. H. RICHARDSON, x cee ae npeNem 7 
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© WORSTED AND MERINO 


0) rrewnen SPUN VYVARWS 


FOR KNITTING ANDO WEAVING 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., WOONSOCKET, R. 1. 
THOMAS H. BALL, Selling Agent 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON NEW YORK MILWAUKEE 







PHILADELPHIA CLEAVELANO 
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FRANKLIN YARN MILLS 


J. Randall & Bro. 


INCORPORATED 


1864 WOOLEN and MERINO 
YARNS 


Philadelphia i 


we 





JONATHAN RING & SON, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Germantown 
aw 
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JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY | 
Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Spinners of 
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Star Worsted Company 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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for Weavers and Knitters 
and Woolen Carpet Yarns 
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“Tl eatheroid” Mill Products 


LEATHEROID” TAPER BOX 


Send for circular of all “LEATHEROID” Products 


LEATHEROID MFG. CO. LEATHEROID SALES CO. 


121 Beach St., Boston, Mass. 1024 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 
43 West 16th St., New York 


Roving Cans 
Round Taper Baskets 
Warehouse Cars 


Combination Doffing Cars 
Barrels 


“LEATHEROID” MILL BOX 


AMAA A Mad 
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The}RIGHT Kind of Soap 


The wide-awake mill man uses only 
that kind of Soap which will give his 
goods a finish in harmony with its 
quality. Be “ particular ”’—demand 


“STANDARD SOAP” PRODUCTS 


Made for every Textile use. Purity guar- 
anteed. Prices reasonable. We will gladly 
send you samples at your request. 


STANDARD SOAP MFG. COMPANY 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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NEW INTERLOCKING RUBBER RING 
FOR WOOL SCOURING ROLLS 
New construction causes rings to stay together long 
after the rubber is worn away next to the iron flanges 
giving longer service. 
Specialists for 25 years 
Guaranteed in Every Way 
Address Dept. A, THE AMERICAN WRINGER CO., 
Woonsocket, R. I. 
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SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. 
ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


Mills: Bethlehem, Pa., Philadelphia, Pa. Scranton, Pa. New York Representative, Wm. Ryle & Co., 225 Feurth Ave 
Chicago Offices, 206 So. Market St 
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SILK MILL SUPPLIES 


I. A. HALL & CO. 


INSULATING AND 
BRAIDING SILKS 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 


Philadelphia Offies, 4015 Clarism St., Nicetown 


Boston Representatives, Stelle and Sherman, 52 Chauncy St., Bestos 


Fe 


of Every Kind 
and Description 
Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 


Allentown Reed, Harness and 
PATERSON, N. J. Mill Supply Co., Allentown, Pa. 
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Yarn Markets—Cont’d. 


Manufacturers of knit goods are still 
showing a disposition to place contracts 
for yarns running into next year, with 
occasional orders booked on this basis. 
Prices are holding firmly to levels pre- 
viously established. Spinners say they 
could doubtless force these up even 
higher, but there is a general desire on 
their part to refrain from _ boosting 
prices to such a high point that they 
become top-heavy. Considerable busi- 
ness is also reported on yarns for the 
Government underwear, with the single 
30s French spun white yarn at around 
$2.68 to $2.75, and the silver yarn about 
3c. higher. Most of these orders placed 
will run well into 1918. Hand-knitting 
yarn demand continues to grow into 
such large proportions that many 
factors state that this practically domi- 
nates the market to-day. Mills through- 
out the country are reported still run- 
ning full on their proportionate ca- 
pacity of knitting yarns. It is difficult 
to estimate how large a volume this 
business will attain, although many ex- 
press the opinion that it will easily reach 
50,000,000 pounds a year, with present 
consumption maintained. As stated in 
a previous paragraph, this demand is 
believed to be largely responsible for 
the extreme prices now being asked 
for yarns of all classes, as the premiums 
offered for hand-knitting yarns natu- 
rally proved to be too attractive a 
proposition as compared with the weav- 
ing yarns. 


WORSTED YARNS DULL 


Spinners Reported Busy—Future Prices 
Uncertain 
Dec. 12, 1917.—An air of un- 
certainty hangs over the worsted yarn 
market as to prices of future deliveries. 
The spinners are quite especially 
the French spinners. Manufacturers on 
Government goods are 


» 
BOSTON, 


busy, 


as insistent as 
a slightly increased 
demand for yarns intended for civilians. 
There is a strong demand for knitting 
yarns for sweaters 

Conflicting influences are at work in 
the market. Yarns for immediate de- 
livery, in part owing to the 
spot lots by Philadelphia spinners af- 
fected by the weavers’ strike, are being 
shaded in price and in regard to future 
deliveries intended for Government use 
the manufacturers held down by the 
contract figure of $2.85 for O. D. cloth 
are strongly disinclined to pay any fancy 
price for yarns. And in addition to this, 
there is a feeling that the virtual gov- 
ernmental control of the wool’s situa- 
tion by the new system of import li- 
censes for all wool brought into the 
country will result in a lower price for 
this commodity. It would seem that 
the Government policy, as expressed 
through the Council for National De- 
will be to fix, at least within very 
narrow limits, the price of the raw ma- 
terial and also of the finished cloth al- 
lowing intermediate adjustments to be 
made by each particular branch of the 
industry. 

The sharp difference noticeable at 
time of writing between prices for some 
stock lots and prices for future delivery 
will probably tend to merge at 
mean price, which will 
move to a lower 
2-24s stock lots 
$2.00, and for 
to $2.10 is 
current prices are 
while futures range 


ever and there is 


release of 


fense, 


some 
itself probably 
figure. Prices for 

range from $1.80 to 
future deliveries, $2.00 

In 2-40s stock lots 
around $2.55 to $2.65, 
from $2.75 to $3.00. 


aske d 


PotrsviL_E, Pa. The employes of the 
Tilt Silk Mill on Dec. 8 received a ten 
per cent. voluntary their 
wages. 


increase in 


December 15, 1917 


242 emmnetin St., Phila., Pa. 
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THE BURTON COMPANY, Inc. 


WOOLEN YARNS for Dress Goods, Men’s 
Wear, Knitting and Carpet Manufacturers 
SPECIAL YARNS for piece Dye Mixture Effect 


4 Head Office:—170 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Mills:—Clinton, Mass. 
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_AMSTERDAM YARN MILLS” 


(Incorporated) 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


Commission Spinning 
WOOL, SILK and MERINO 
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Wacken wal Merino | 


SUNTAN 


YARNS 


Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills 
Eaton Rapids, Michigan 
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senD FOR GRATIS SAMPLE ano test 
U.S. ACID PROOF PAINT 


ABSOLUTELY PROOF AGAINST THE STRONGEST ACIDS 
AND ALKALIS—EVEN PROOF AGAINST CHLORINE— 
AIR DRIES IN 15 MINUTES—WILL STAND 350° FAHR 
CONTAINS NO OIL, ASPHALT, COAL TAR OR PIGMENT 


U.S. VARNISH CO., 41 PARK ROW, N. Y. 


TUTTI SUEUR occeciiiemale 1 


The Only Bobbin Holder 
2 that cannot be 
improved on 
Send for samples 


—- & Geb Co, "S™ 
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A.P. Villa & Bros. 


NEW YORK 


95 MADISON AVENUE 


2 
5 
= 
: 
2 
= 
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Canton 
Turin 


Yokohama Shanghai 


Lyons 


= 
5 


Raw, Thrown 


AND 


Dyed Silks 


Silk on Quills or Beams 
Hosiery Silk on Cones 


aS ESL TS SPRL TPS UMMA | OES VY 


Telephone 10080 Madison Sq. 
Mills: Passaic, N. J. 


‘ns 
TIMI AULLUUILL 










Textile 


Wire 


Garments. 


an staples, can- 


oa Send 
ie gy 
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WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
Newton Mills 
225 Fourth Ave. 


Thrown and Spun 


New York 


Silk Yarns 


‘Silk, Woolen, Worsted, Cotton 
and Knitting Mills 


The Berry Wheel 


is the most effective agent on , 

the market for drying and for @ 

eliminating steam and other 
impurities from the air 


A. HUN BERRY FAN CO. 2°x7;Eicst st. 


for = 
Catalogue e 
A L Shoemaker & Ca, “PLADELPH 
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New Jersey : 


a : z 
t-Stitcher 
Highest Grade — 
Machine for=> 
rapid and Eco-= 
nomical Method = 
of Attaching Ri- = 
der tickets to= 
Hosiery or other = 


Uses pointed = 


\ not tear the : 
: , finest fabric = 
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SPUN SILK QUIET 


Acute Scarcity of Stock Permits Little 
Trading 

Spun silks show little or no change 
either in trading or prices, but changes 
in prices could hardly be noted in the 
existing wide variance of quotations. 

Demand is somewhat insistent from 
manufacturers in positive need of stocks, 
but others realizing the apparent hope- 
lessness of placing new business are 
not in the market. Spinners continue 
confining their production to the needs 
of customers, and it is evident that 
these allotments will have to be further 
cut to meet war requirements of the 
Government. 

The price situation is hardly quotable. 
Those spinners confining production ab- 
solutely to their customers’ needs re- 
port no changes, but buyers who have 
no established connections are finding 
prices from 75c. to $1 above the former 
levels. The quotations of one large 
spinner for his customers’ needs are 
given below, and have been standing 
for a long period, but it must be re- 
membered that spun silks cannot be ob- 
tained in the open market at these 
levels. 

Artificial lines show no new develop- 
ments from a week ago, and values are 
largely normal. 





GOnE sc cicns cones 5.50 90-2... ccccccees 5.15 
BO-8. wc vccccecns 5.40 20-2. cecvececee 6.05 
40-8. cececcese 80 10-2. wc ecccsccce 4.95 


Normal prices on artificial silk are 


as follows: 





150 Deniers Domestic A, Bleached...... 4.50 
150 Deniers Domestic B, Bleached...... 4.30 
150 Deniers Domestic C, Bleached...... 4.10 
300 Deniers Domestic A, Bleached...... 4.25 
300 Deniers Domestic B, Bleached...... 4.15 
3800 Deniers Domestic C, Bleached...... 3.95 
Tr ~~ T T ~ T w8° 
TOPS AND NOILS QUIET 
Mohair in Demand— Contract Prices 
Weaker 


Boston, Dec. 12.—Tops and noils con- 
tinue to move along in fairly large 
quantities, but there is no indication of 
any definite change in the trend of the 
market either as to aggregate demand or 
average price. Few dealers, however, 
look for any special strengthening in 
prices, indeed the impression seems to 
be gaining ground that prices all around 
are near the top, and that any marked 
change will be downward. 

A slightly increased demand is noted 
in three-eighths, one-half-blood and fine 
tops, and in one-quarter a fairly large 
amount of business was transacted in spot 
goods at prevailing figures. Contracts 
were also made for future delivery on the 
prices accepted for the stock lots trans- 
ferred. This seems to be in the nature 
of tangible evidence that lower prices 
may prevail in the spring and that the 
disposal of stock lots at around current 
quotations and the selling forward at 
today’s figures is a piece of good busi- 
ness. Whether this be so or not, it 
seems evident to the dealers that, so 
far as tops for Government yarns are 
concerned, the play of price for these 
is limited by the fixed price for cloth 
at the top and the high price for wool 
at the bottom. 

The combing mills are all very busy. 
No let-up is anticipated. A large lot of 
fine noils passed hands at $1.00. There 
is a larger demand for carpet yarns. 
One lot of 25,000 pounds of first comb- 
ing mohair was transferred at 45c. This 
is probably going into ammunition bags. 
No import license is required for mo- 
hair, but the British Government, so it 
is said, has prohibited any further ex- 


ports. 

Prices for tops on to-day’s market are 
as follows: Fine territory, $2.15 to 
$2.20; half-blood, $2.10 to $2.15; high 


three-eighths, $1.90 to $1.95; average, 
three-eighths, $1.85 to $1.90; high quar- 
ter-blood, $1.60 to $1.65 
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GENERAL 
SILK IMPORTING 
COMPANY, Inc. 


(Formerly VILLA, STEARNS CO.) 


Raw & Thrown Silk 


25 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


PROVIDENCE: 
HOWARD BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA: 
THE BOURSE 


BRANCHES: 
YOKOHAMA SHANGHAI CANTON MILAN LYONS 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN CO. 


Manufacturers of 


DEPENDABLE 


THROWN SILKS 


Furnished in any form ready for the manufacturer’s use 


CTT 


2701-2745 Armitage Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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ABEECO MILLS 


MANUFACTURERS 


SPUN ARTIFICIAL SILK YARNS 


FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF 


All Kinds Pile Fabrics and Upholstery 
Artificial Silk and Worsted Mixture 
Knitting Yarns 
Artificial Silk Tops and Noils 


Emerald and Adams Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 
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1045-107 East 29th St., near 4th Ave., « New York 
Mills and Dye Works, Long Island City 


avy 4M400 MRS AMGAA AMBER NAMMA AAA AMADONAAL DOAN CSUSAU ULL LO ADEE AMMMMUATUO SAL AASAAL ADU SAAASAOAADO URED GMEQOU EAST AOT LS U01 TDR ACUA NAA TGMAD AOU GETGAAMON AU EEETA OTOH TENSES MUU TEEN 


AR RRA REL ERTL LL USD AALLEA EASA LRAT NED TAR PPAGT SA COE UTHER ETTEY RT TAP 
“MINDLIN @ ROSENMAN freecter.sn4 | 
= Artificial Silk, Mercerized and Cotton Yarns 3 
= Raw, Thrown and Dyed Silk forthe Hnitting Trade ; 
3 Silk on Spools, Cones, Tubes and Quills. Hosiery Silks a Specialty | 
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am  VIPERI A # EXTR A CTS e-— Omati eeS 
: Jmeucan Made A 


A Aetually Available’! 
ALPHA NAPHTHYLAMIN 


99% 


ORTHO TOLUIDIN 


98% 


TOLIDIN 


98% 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


ORTHO NITRO TOLUOL 
PARA NITRO TOLUOL 


100% 


PARA TOLUIDIN 


| 


Are of Guaranteed Strength, Purity 
and Uniformity. 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY We Offer: 
(Extracts and Crystals) 


LOGWOOD HEMATINE 
HYPERNIC FUSTIC 


Imperial Dyewood Company, Inc. 


AFFILIATED WITH 


John H. Heald & Co., Inc., Lynchburg, Va. 
Imperial Color Works, Inc., Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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Newport CHEMICAL Works, INC 
(FORMERLY COKE PRODUCTS COMPANY) 
WORKS: ~ . CARROLVILLE, WISCONSIN 
NEW YORK OFFICE—120 BROADWAY 
Phone Rector 7335-6 
Plant of John H. Heald & Co., Inc 


2 
il 


GENERAL OFFICES 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, MILWAUKEE, 
WISCONSIN 


Mn ce 


NEW YORK OFFICE G < ee - 
914-916-918 MaRBRix iE By a heen ae - ; Hpac a LENS FALLS as 
BROADWAY AND 34T! ‘Lyxcunu RG Fa. 
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DRAKE & CO. 


EUGENE L. E. DRAKE 


Dyestuffs *° Chemicals 


SLUM NNUNNANNAUUTT A 


PEN ETROL 


FOR 


FULLING 
SCOURING 


AND 


BLEACHING 


IMPROVES THE FINISH 


Dyestuffs has been 
our business for 
25 years. We can 
handle your interests 
intelligently and to 
your satisfaction. 


HIULULINLINLAL LSU cc 


Quote and submit samples of Dye- 


stuffs you have for sale or exchange 
| DUNKER AND PERKINS | 
287 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


TURKS HEAD BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 











QUOTATIONS 


Prices quoted below were corrected this 
week on the New York market, and we 
believe them to be accurate, though largely 
nominal. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS. 


ACOTORG 02 cess cevecetecoses 35 _— 37 
Alumina-sulphate Com..... 2 _ 2% 
Alum-ammonia, lump...... 4% — 4% 
GOIN is pe crew nee oases 4%— 5% 
Ammoniac, Sal, white, gran 15 —— 17 
Antimony OX1G6... sccccccce 15 — 16 
Salts, patent, 65%........ 60 —_— —- 
MIE. al ascws 6sedeakansets 1¢€ mo 18 
Arsenic—white ............ 1464%— 17 
Re ee Ese 65 —- 76 
Barium chloride........... 4 —_— dty 
Bleaching powder, Domestic 2 — 4 
ERED War tOh. eth cowes eee cuwe 9% — 11 
Do., in carload lots...... 9 me 9% 
Chrome—aAcetate, 20 deg.. 9 _ 11 
Crystals ..csss eocerccsees == _ — 
OMMEO co svesccs eecvcccess _ _— _ 
COPDOPOS. 66 cg» se seccuscrvecs 1 _— 1% 
Epsom salt, 100 lb........ 3 75 — 4 00 
Formaldehyde ...cscccsece 18% — 19 
Glauber Salts, 100 lbs...... 12 — 1 36 
Glycerine (C. P.) bbls, 

GUAR, GRE cvcccccvess — _— 70 
| Pre Cee ee oe — 71% 
Distilled, yellow, crude... 69 —_— 70 
Light, yellow, crude..... = ~- 62 

lron—liquor, per gal....... 28 — 30 
PACRMRD, CEUO secescotvncs 7% — 8 
CE eck cdansicwes tees see 1% — 2% 

Lead—brown sugar........ 15% — - 
White sugar (crystals)... 17 _ 19 

Magnesium chloride ....... —_ _— _— 

Potash—Bichromate ...... 45 =_ 46 
Chlorate crystals ........ 50 _ 55 
POFIGREAMAIO .cccscccne 4 00 — 410 
POUMSSIRTS TOE cccsecvccus 2 90 — 3 26 

BO tig abies aese ean 1 27 — 1 30 

SOGR GOGtHLE acccdvsciscess 11% — 13% 
DIGMPOMBOTO: 2 ices ccccienss _ —_— 18 
Bisulphite, 32 degs.,100lbs — —_ 

40 degrees, 10 lbs...... _-_ — _— 

POWGROE si csccccavace 564% — 6 
CRUE. a kek ede Caantnsee 23 — 24% 

WOPTERBAEG cicwivccussvessanes 30 —_ 2 
Hyposulphite, in bbls..... 1 75 — 2 26 
Nitrate, tech., 100 lbs.... — _ _ 

OT eee 6% — _ 
TIRE? casts Sos 000 us suis 40 —_ 43 
Phosphate (Commercial). 4% — 6 
POG. Seavtsewerouwse 35 — 36 
Sulphide, 30% crystals.... 3 —- 4% 

Tartar emetic, tech. pow- 

GO én welse sas anon 61 -— 63 
Do., tech. crystals...... 60 — 62 
i. Ee ena caGb haw eee Cece 2 —_ 67 
Cream of tartar—Crystals 55 — 56 
POU 505 abd excences 58 _ 59 

Tin—Muriate, 54 deg...... —— — 28 

OP GS ese cwcvccsctecs _ — 20% 
COPIERS. swiiv does Rede eee 50 -= 53 
Bichloride, 50 deg........ 204% — 21% 
CORRE DUE Sidhe cee vnses 66 _ 68 

BiG GROTTO nc a'nc cvs iviivs 104% — 12 
GE mc Neu w awa wedie dd 16%— 17% 
ACIDS. 

Acetic, 28% bbls........... 5% — 7 

CORSG, . COVGREIE, «bk brs 0b be eR _ _— 76 

VOTH, TOU: sasvesccdewdae 36 -_ _— 

ee ee 5% — 6% 

Muriatic, 18 @ 22 deg...... 1% — 

Nitric, according to strength s — 9% 

Oxele GO se cvnsccashass 46 _ 47 
OWWONENE bec eb acceneece 50 —_— —_ 

Sulphuric, 66 degs.......... z2- 3 

ce ee ee eee 1 30 — 1 35 

COEOEE bi ban cess cueees 60 —_ 75 

Tartaric, crystals ......... 78% — 79% 
POUNCE F6ebtenecreeuen i7*— 78% 





DYES FEATURELESS 


Few New Important Developments in 
Demand or Prices 

here were practically no new devel- 
ents in the color end of the indus- 
within the week, and the market, as 
iole, was practically featureless. De- 
d appears to be both good and bad; 
is, it is spotty, and while some sell- 
report a fair trade, there are others 
find but nominal inquiry. Prices 
showing some changes, and in a 
‘rity of instances the tendency is 
ard. In chemicals, however, sales by 
nd-hands are going far toward keep- 
prices from appreciating, and in a 
instances appear to have a weaken- 
effect. Aniline color production con- 
s largely confined to war needs, 
manufacturers are approaching a 
t where they can give more atten- 


Tapioca flour ......+s+0++6- 


=. ©: 
ALEKALIES 
Ammonia aqua, 26 deg.... 16% — 17 
Borax, refined crystals and 
powdered, bbis. ....... ™%— 8 
Potash, carbonate, 80-85%.. 65 —_ 7 
Cee, TOs oc kevdesntns 65 _— 70 
Soda Ash, 58%, light, 100 Ib. 3 _ 3% 
Bicarbonate, 100 Ib....... 2 76 — 3 00 
Caustic, 76%, 100 Ib..... 7 96 — 8 25 
Bel, TOS WR cccceccccwers 1 10 — 1 26 
NATURAL DYES AND TANNINS 
Archil extract conc......... 26 — 30 
Camwood, ground.......... 18 — 20 
CUtGR i cowecce Ba Sac. Seale th . se — 15 
Fustic: Solid.. ; ‘ ee ~ ae —- 40 
BaGuia .... aa « - 17 
Gambier (in store)......... 16 -- 17 
eo err —_ — — 
No. 2 cube (to arrive)... — _ _ 
No. 1 cube (to arrive)... — _ — 
FROMAtING PANIES .cccccscces 11 _— 16 
NN gt crack at ace a 'e wwe 21 —_ 26 
Hypernic chipped ......... 7 —e 8 
Indigo—Bengal ..........- 3 00 — 3 25 
GUBTAINSIE. ceciccccvivcced a6 — 2 50 
ED ean cccksvesnnecees 1 10 _ _ 
MIEN. G/ahnus a a's b eletwae ecoxe 2 80 — 2 90 
Indigo extract & ow . 26 _ 30 
Logwood chips Seas e 2%— 3% 
| POE EET TI ee ete 8 —— 13 
bade kacasdeeence 20 — 26 
Nutgalls, blue Aleppo..... — — — 
CD 5 vnccesencacecnss 30 — 33 
Quercitron, per ton........ 75 _ 80 
p iT SPrererer ere re 5 o 7 
Sumac, basis 28%.......... —_ —90 00 
REEENG S46 See Ve ox ves cusbe 5 _ 11 


DYBSTUFF INTERMEDIATES 


Alpha Naphthylamine ..... 65 co 70 
AMBUIRS O88 coceecvvevecsese 27 _ 28 

Pe re eee Tee 34 -= 38 
Beta Naphthol, sublimed... 86 — 90 
Dimethylaniline .......... 60 os 62 
Metaphenylene Diamine....1 90 — 2 00 
Paranitraniline ............ 1 10 — 116 


BARTHS, PIGMENTS AND ABRASIVES 
Barytes domestic, prime 


WHIGG, GOR cccsvioveces 30 00 —35 00 
China Clay, domestic, ton.15 00 —20 00 
Chrome Yellow........... _ oe —_ 
Fuller’s Earth, powd., 100 

i. SavaSetnastewhoekees 1 00 — 1 50 
ERIGBRORG 260 kes se eset uss 6 _ . 
BNO wccccaseccsccvvacess 20 00 —35 00 
Ultramarine Blue ........ 20 —_ 50 
White Lead (basic sulphate) $y — 10 
Zine oxide, Amer. process. 10% — 10% 


OILS AND SOAPS 


Lard oil, prime burning, gal.2 00 — 2 05 
Matra Ne. 2; GOs. cc cwuss 1 45 — 1 50 
OOs 35 WOR cack ccernane 1 38 — 1 40 

Olive oil, denatured, gal....2 35 — 2 40 

Olive oil, Foots, gal........ 28 — 39 

Red oil, saponified, lb...... 14%— 16 

Soap, green olive, imp..... oa = — 
Domestic olive ........+.. _ -- —_— 
CI. ne taaeewnadees abso “= — 

Soluble oil, 50% castor, lb.. 12 _ 14 


ADHESIVES AND SIZING MATERIALS 


Pt ae —_ — 

ME 5 deen ewes naeonned ess 1 90 — 1410 
CONG 6 cicdas. odes deevesvas 22 oo 30 
Dextrine—Potato (Domestic) — _— 14% 

Do., corn, carload lots, 

DABS scccccsvccecscceces —_ _ 7 
De., BBIG cccccccssccsess — 6 88 
Do., spec, dark canary, 

DABE wcccccsccccccccces _ — 6 90 
Do.. BOIS cecccccccceces — — 7 03 

Glue, Fish, per gal........ 1 00 — 1 8@ 
Gum, Arabic, amber sorts.. 34 —_ 35 
Gum, Br., carload lots bags — — 7 66 

Do., BDIB. ccccccscccscces _— — 7 64 
Sago flour, spot ........++. 4y%— 5 
Starch, corn, pearl, bags, 

COPIONE .ccccscncssecee 6 30 — 6 48 
Do., bbls., carload lots... — — 6 58 
POTRRS oo cece cnevenedse 12% — 13 
BRIGG cccccccccccesccceee 8& _ 10 
WED pc a.cc env ¥en.vew'sece 6 —- 6 





tion to civilian demands. Coal tar pro- 
ducers are not as much concerned over 
the coal shortage as at first predicted, 
for it is felt that the benefit of this pro- 
duction to the Government will influence 
the latter to capably care for coal tar 
products. The production of heavy acids 
continues largely subordinated to war 
demands, and likely will be for the du- 
ration of war at least. 

The chemical market appears to be 
experiencing the usual December quiet- 
ness, and no large trade is reported by 
any dealer. Chloride of soda continues 
in fair demand by textile interests 
around 20c. for futures, but spot stock 
ranges from 23 to 24%4c. While many 
producers are holding bichromate pot- 
ash at 45 to 46c, there are reported sales 
at as low as 43c. In bleaching powder 
it seems evident that the bulk of cur- 
rent business is being placed at 2c., but 
1918 contracts in many instances are be- 
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DYES AND CHEMICALS 
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MADE IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Fast Chrome Red 


Fast Chrome Green 
Fast Chrome Yellow | 


ALLIANCE CHEMICAL CO. 


ALAN A. CLAFLIN, President 
176 Federal St. 
BOSTON 
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TUMORI OSAMA AA YK 


THE H. R. ACKERMAN CO. 


INCORPORATED 


ACID WOOL BLACK 4BX 
“SILK “PX 
DIRECT GREEN Gx 


Offices and Laboratories 5 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Hill 


MILL SUPPLIES 


Caustic Potash Caustic Soda 
Soda Ash Bichromate of Soda 
Chloride of Lime 


SPOT AND ON CONTRACT 


JUL 





FREDERICK H. CONE, 176 Front St., New York 
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“FRANK A. HARTWICK | 


3476 Boulevard Methyl Violet 99% 
Jersey City, N. J. Red Oil 99% 
Primuline Conc. 
Diamine Developer C Crystals 





STEIN, HIRSH & CO. 


61 Broadway, New York 


Starch, Dextrine, Gum, Tapioca, Sago 


PROVIDENCE Boston 
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PHILADELPHIA 
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ZOBEL COLOR WORKS, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 
ANILINE COLORS, DYE STUFFS, ETC. 


38 Water Street, New York Factory, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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United States Color | 
and Chemical Co. 


3 
a 
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Quality Products for Prompt Delivery 


Office and Laboratories 
13-15 Custom House Street 


Dyes BOSTON, MASS. 
Intermediates 

Dry and Pulp Colors 
Fancy Lake Colors 


Chemicals 


Factories and Laboratories 


ASHLAND, MASS. 
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SELLING AGENTS 


New England and 
Canada for American 
Aniline Products, Inc. 


Manufactured by 


In SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co 


DYE.CHEMICAL AND COLOR SALES DEPTJ 
| SAMPLES AND PRICES KS NEW YORK 


ON REQUEST ’ CHICAGO 
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Passaic, New Jerse 
FACTORIES { Harrison, New Joneee 
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STANDARD Special Water Soluble 
COLOR CO. NIGROSINE 


Offer a Regular Supply of 
For Dyeing Silk the following Shades 


Violet Blue 
Deep Blue 
Jet Black 


Radcliffe Color & Chemical Works © 


(INCORPORATED) 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 


1 


i 


Imported 
Sulphur The best on the market. 


Can be after-treated with- 


Brown R out changing shade. 


Chrome Brown tom chrome, or 
M Paste tana. 


104 BROAD STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE OFFICE: 
77 WASHINGTON STRELT 


UTNE 


Phone 3613 
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ANAL ing taken at 2%c. for 35 to 37 per cent. 
chlorine at the works, and some business 
is noted at 2% and 234c. 
: Delayed coal shipments have not as : 
= yet materially interfered with the pro- = 
1ve t duction of coal tar bases, and it is con- . 
fidently expected that the importance 
of this industry will influence Govern- 
in I t ment officials to accord all preference 
; possible. Only a quiet demand is noted 
for alpha naphthylamine, but spot prices 
are holding firm. Second sales of ani- 
line oil are said to be under ruling quo- 
tations, or down to 25c. per pound; first 
I! ~=o hands, however, are holding firmly for 
27 to 28c. Paranitraline can be bought 
HNN NINN «= sim Small quantities at $1.05, but for large 
= lots all the way from $1.10 to $1.15 is 


2A 


I 


IHN 








Wh E demanded. 
en you E So keen and large is demand for the 
want a heavy acids that but a small proportion 


of it is being filled. War demands have 
been heavy on this branch of the mar- 
ket, and give every evidence of continu- 
ing; consequently civilian business must 


roving can 
that will 





stand hard be secondary. The smaller demand for 
wsage— | tas had no weakening influence oa | ayes 
as hi reakening ence on 
retaining : prices. Nitric acid is, perhaps, in the +f) SIZINGS AND aaaale GUMS 
¢ : smallest supply, and even the most care- ” 
its smooth, = 


ful shopping tours of buyers bring out SOFTENERS FINISHES 

but small lots; prices are fi at 8 t N CO 0 

ce ose, according to aa . The A ILINE L RS 
stringent supply of rz aterials for C 

then order sertenla ae aa. pradiciions HEMICALS 

z among producers of the latter of sharp 


price advances. No advances are re- 
ported as yet, and crystals are held at 


the famous 








“NO-WASTE ” 78% to 79'4c., with powdered one cent 
‘ 1 - lower. 
Seamless Hard Fibre pais 
Roving Can smaentne 
e make all kinds of fibre, bores and TO “*hemic: Lote 
rote nde Epa Dye and Chemical Notes 


STANDARD FIBRE CO. Charles E. Peakes, tormer treasurer 


of the F. E. Atteaux Co., dyestuffs, of 
25 Miller diesen arn ® Mass. Boston, has been found guilty of for 


gery and larceny. The vacant treasure- 


UODUULNULAULU LULU 


iN 


cio | : way HHNAUQWUTANOUAAULLOUTUAHEAL as 
= 3 Ship oOo 1e com yany las een 1iie¢ »\ 
Ts D AYLIGH' rm! L. L. McLean. = HAL 
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ay The American Cellon Co., Newark, N. 
Here’s The All-Mighty Window lass J» has been incorporated to ee m= 
Cleaner! Rub off with old newspapers; no chemicals and allied products. Ae Cap- lelephone: Cortlandt 1392-1393 25 Church Street 
rags or waste necessary. No dust, no cake to ital is $1,000,000. Incorporators: Charles 
break, no waste in labor, not even necessary B. Copeland, Frederick N. Canfield, East 
to wait till it dries. Orange; Charles Hollander, Bronx, 
WINDOW GLASS! New York; John Heiss, Jr., Belleville; 


Swiss Products 


Trading Co. 


NEW YORK S 


Anthony Rolleri, and Joseph A. Weiss, 
Newark. 

The Walker Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, 
has increased its capital from $10,000 to 
$100,000, to provide for extensions. 

The Blue Ridge Chemical Corpora- 
tion, recently incorporated with a cap- 
ital of $150,000, is planning for the con- 
struction of a new three-story brick 
plant at Rocky Mount, Va. W. C. Men- 
efee is president. 

The Federal Aniline Corporation, 
Brooklyn, has filed notice of an increase 
in its capitalization from $10,000 to $25,- 
000 for expansion. 

The Warner Chemical Co., Carteret, 
N. J., has filed notice of an increase in 
its capital from $750,000 to $1,000,000 
for expansion. 


= 


AHHH 


Headquarters for imported and domestic 
Aniline Dyes for all purposes. 
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OFFERS THE FOLLOWING: 


IMPORTED DOMESTIC 
Fast Light Yellow 2G. 


Fast Cry stal Violet 6B.0. substitute for Chinol. yellow 
Benzo Purpurine 4B. Cone. 


According to the Boston News Bu- 
reau, default in interest on $2,000,000 
Federal Dyestuff and Chemical Corpor- 
ation 6 per cent. notes on Dec. 1 allows 





Auromine 0.0. Cone. ; 
Congo Red Cone. 





30 days’ grace for the two note holders’ Chinolline Yellow fae : 
commi ing 85 alachite Green Crystals = 
committees, controlling 85 per cent. o1 Malachite Greet ysti = 
notes, to accept offer of representatives Malachite Green Crystals Fuchsine Crystals = 
of Canadian Munitions Commission to - 


ler this for your plant at once. Sent sub- operate Kingsport plant on rental basis 
t ) approval—you like it or you don’t pay. of $20,000 monthly. Canadians demand 
DAYLIGHT CLEAN-ALL co. | that 51 per cent. of Federal Dyestuff 
17 West 32nd St., New York, U.S. A. stock be held in escrow for stated | 
period of years, title to revert to them 


TANKS ON TOWERS if successful in operating Kingsport 





3 bbls. Victoria Blue B Conc. imp. in sicck 


SPECIALITY 
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lant. SULPHUR COLORS = 
r : " T a = 
‘anks of all Sizes The National Aniline & Chemical Co. = BLACKS BROWNS BLUES = 
RAILS, MACHINERY in a letter to the trade, signed by Secre- Sa mF -REENS 2 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT tary William T. Miller, emphatically YELLOWS GREEN‘ = 


Zz LNICKER w ST. LOUIS denies rumors that the company is con- oe | = 
trolled by German interests. A part of | Emma Nniisinn haiti aia HN AR = 
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TEXTILEEMANUFACTURERS 


_ LUMMUS 


DISSOLVER 


(For Caustic Soda) 


METROLIFT 
(Automatic Liquid Lifting Device) 
LIFTING —— 

(For Lump Chemicals 
Shown in Operation 
TEXTILE EXPOSITION 


S. C., December 10-15, 1917 


AT THE SOUTHERN ; 
at Greenville, 


The Walter E. Lummus Co., 173 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


CUETO PRED LDA O00 EEA ERE RAN YD AL P= 


HERMAN & HERMAN 


INC. 

New York 
MANUFACTURERS and EXPORTERS 
COLORS FOR THE DYER 
INTERMEDIATES FOR THE COLOR MAKER 
H ACID ALWAYS ON HAND 
PHARMACEUTICALS FOR THE DRUG TRADE 
SYNTHETIC OILS FOR THE PERFUME, SOAP, 
EXTRACT AND ESSENCE TRADE 
The More Difficult It Is To Procure The More 
Likely We Are To Have It 
Our Research Laboratories Are At The Disposal 
Of Our Friends 


WE SOLICIT INQUIRIES ON EVERY VARIETY 
OF COAL TAR PRODUCT 


Lonpon Orrice—M. ProcHASKA, VICE-PRESIDENT... .. 


6 Church Street 


.. SAvoy Hore 
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SOLUBLE PRUSSIAN BLUE 
INSOLUBLE PRUSSIAN BLUE 
CHINESE BLUE. 


We are manufacturers of all of the above either in dry or pulp form 


i. KOHNSTAMM & CO. ({:;) 83-91 Park Place, now me 


PUUTEATETYTETNA IT 


HULTUVEPUNTTETUN LOT A ETL A SETETEETTRTTED SETA CAPETONALT A EVEL TUTY THE OTEDEOVLSTOUTUETOD EEO UEOUOVENOOVOOEOVONUOUOOU| 611 {1 cot 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Direct Brown R 
Direct Blue 2 B Bismark Browns 
Direct Orange R | Napthol Green 


REPUBLIC TRADING CO. 
80 South St. New York 


Nigrosine 


DOD eee 
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The Oldest PROD UCT. 


and Best 


for Sizing, Finishing, Stripping and the 
Making of Pastes. 


Manufactured and sold in the United 
States and Canada only by 


THE AMERICAN DIAMALT COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
1182 Broadway 
Factory and Laboratory, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


TR TNADANOET NNT NS 


3 
wn 


Emus egn eng ANNALARA YM TTL. 
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IF IT IS 
DYESTUFFS, INTERMEDIATES 
OR CHEMICALS 


ask for our quotations 


LARGE STOCK in 
German and American Dyestuffs 


DELTA CHEMICAL COMPANY, New York 
258 Broadway 


OLLI PONLL EVUSMDUUUEEEH ESAT VALS CE PATON CREED LED ATEN UMAR TYTN TY 


LU UUAUUAALS SANNA CNAU ANANTH 


FRED WETZEL & & CO, 1 Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY 


CLIFTON, N. J. 21 Park Row 


REGULAR DELIVERY 
Malachite Green i Bias te 
Crystals | 2 ine acts Sin R 


FUCHSINE CRYSTALS’ 
2 CARLOADS GREEN OLIVE OIL SOAP 


TUDEANN NENT EE TNA ETTTT 


IN STOCK: 
100 Ibs. Patent Blue 


SUMAN LUALAS UAL OATES AE 


WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 


MALACHITE GREEN 
SULPHUR BLACK 
AURAMINE 


Samples and prices gladly supplied upon: request 


e a7 * 
Williamsburg Chemical Co., Ine. 
230 Morgan Avenue 
BRANCH OFFICES—NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
MONTREAL, CANADA. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
PROVIDENCE, R. IL 
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Brooklyn, New York 
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A Continuous Process 
Dyeing 
Machine 

_i] of 

- | Established 

Merit 








Dye Sulphur 
Vat Colors 
Cutch or Fustic 
in this ‘‘ Hustler’’ 
Dyeing Machine 
Long or Short Chain, any 


number of warps. Piece 
Goods, any width, 


5 NN TL TE au. 


Fam 


Bleach in continuous proc- 
ess, Boil-out, or Boil-out and 
Dye. 
; Cypress tanks of size to 


© suit. Rolls rubber covered, 
iron, or brass. 


Send for Bulletin No. 95 


SALEM IRON WORKS 
315 S. Liberty Street 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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Cotton Year Book 
Wool Year Book 


Both ready now. Contain 
latest statistical information, 
many tables and facts regard- 
ing both industries. Latest 
machinery and process devel- 
opments. Review of all re- 
cent progress with many side- 
lichts on war’s’ influence. 
Indispensable to mill men. 
Send for copy on approval. 


—— $1 each-— 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
461 Eighth Ave., New York 
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the letter follows: “The fact is, this 
company is American owned, is under 
American control, is operated by Ameri- 
can chemists, and makes American dyes 
from American raw materials. It has 
brought together an aggregation of pro- 
ducing units under exclusively Ameri- 
can control adequate to safeguard Amer- 
ican consumers from the disastrous con- 
ditions forced upon the country at the 
inception of the war in 1914.” 

The Nevin Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
$200,000, to engage in a general chem- 
ical business. The incorporators are 
James V. Nevin, Paul Fahle, Vincent 
Dempsey, Michael J. and Richard C. 
Hart. 

Dr. M. C. Kahn, well known in the 
chemical trade of this city and Chicago, 
is now manager of the heavy chemical 
department recently opened by the W. 
K. John Co., this city. 

In a letter sent to the industry by H. 
G. McKerrow regarding the coming 
organization meeting, which, as previ- 
ously noted, will be held at the Chemists’ 
Club on Jan. 22 and 23, it is stated that 
those attending will be expected to dis- 
cuss vital subjects affecting the indus- 
try, such as the tariff, arbitration of dis- 
putes, standardization of colors, etc. No 
preliminary organization has been at- 
tempted, and the ultimate developments 
will be entirely at the disposal of the 
conferees. 

The value of American chemicals, 
drugs, bark extract, etc., exported to 
Russia in 1916, while smaller than that 
of 1915, is about six times the value 
of similar exports in 1914. According 
to a compilation of the National City 
Bank of this city, the 1916 exports 
totalled in value, $44,215; 1915, $51,092; 
1914, $7,844. 


CHEMICAL TARIFF 





Tariff Commission Will Probably Suggest 
Revision 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 12.—In its 
first annual report submitted to Con- 
gress, the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion makes some interesting observa- 
tions on the chemical and dyestuff in- 
dustry. In part, the Commission says: 

“Among the most important prob- 
lems both in times of war and of peace 
are those which relate to the chemical 
industry. The European war has caused 
revolutionary changes in this industry. 
Nearly all branches of chemical manu- 
facture which at the beginning of the 
war were already well established in the 
United States, including such staple in- 
dustries as the manufacture of soda ash, 
caustic soda ash, bleaching powder, have 
greatly expanded. Many articles not 
made at all before the war, or made 
only on a small scale, are now being 
produced in substantial amounts. 

“The Commission is undertaking an 
extended survey of the chemical indus- 
try, and expects to present to Congress a 
detailed report showing the development 
of the various branches of the industry. 
The report will contain also a discussion 
of the industrial consequences of the 
provisions of the act of 1916 bearing on 
coal tar products, and of the adminis- 
trative problems arising under this act. 
The attention of Congress may be called 
further to the need for some changes in 
the chemical schedule at large such as 
will make it clearer, more consistent, and 
more easily administered. This sched- 
ule, like others in the existing tariff sys- 
tem, has been little changed in its gen- 
eral plan and construction during the 
last thirty-five years, although during 
that period great changes have taken 
place in the chemical industries. Many 
provisions in the legislative phraseology 
and in the classification are now obso- 
lete and call for revision.” 
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SULPHUR BLACK 


Powdered— 100°, 
also 


SODIUM SULPHIDE 


Chemicals 
for 


Textile Manufacturers 


Manufactured and For Sale by 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL Co. 


New York, N. Y.—BrirMINGHAM, ALA.—CLEVELAND, O.—Cuicaco, ILL. 






CINCINNATI, O., AND ELSEWHERE 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL Co., LIMITED 


ToroNTO 





HAMILTON MONTREAL 


Stocks Carricd at Principal Points 





WE MANUFACTURE : 


Sulphur Khaki, Sulphur Olive — 

Drab, Benzi Brown RHB, 

Benzi Fast Yellow A, 

- Benzi Sky Blue, Benzi 
Green FFG. 


American-made products equal in every respect to 
pre-war types. Also 
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lt 


HUNTS 


vital 


Sulphur, Direct, Acid, Top-Chrome, — 
Bottom Chrome, Basic, Spirit, 
and Oil Colors = 


Southern Office: Danville, Va. 
N. H. BENEFIELD, Manager 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS — 


(Inc.) = 
80 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


See our exhibit at the Southern Textile Exposition, Greenville, S. C. 
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TEXTILE 


Cotton Mill Waste 
Low Grade Cotton 


Pickings 
Bagging and Ties 


| 1 
WN 


Will 


PHONMNLANVHUAAALL 


CHESTER M. GOODYEAR 


Greenville, S. C. 


The Largest Waste Selling Agency in 
the World 


Representing Over Three Milhon Spindles 
in South Carolina : 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


. mn , ' . PT TT 
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DODGE 


or Shoddy Picker 


With Improved Non-Clogging Condenser 





and reduces 
removed 
Imported 
uniforn 


room unnecessary 
stock always 1 ght, and easily 


Saves space, 


or COarse W 
hment insure 


uipped with 


Pickers, Bagging Machines 
| 


in ( vlindet Coverings a 


C.S.DODGE - LOWELL, MASS. 


BALING PRESSES 


AtL STEEL FOR ALL PURPOSES 


CONOM Largest Line in the U. S. Write 


away CONOMY BALER CO., Dept. J., Ann Arbor, Mich, 


UALR. AU Nang PT ENT ALN TT | 


ULLAL 
We are completing our modern plant 
with large facilities for the purpose 


Atlantic Woolen Mills, Inc. of making a fine woolen shoddy for 


DRYDEN, N. Y. the trade. 


SHORTLY WHEN READY TO ENTERTAIN 
MEANWHILE COMMUNICATE WITH US. 


WILL ANNOUNCE 
ORDERS IN THAT LINE. 


Te 
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RAGS, SHODDY AND WASTE 
Aa 


QUOTATIONS WOMEN’S WEAR CLIPS. 
WOOL WASTE. 
Fine white Australian lap wastel35 
Fine white lap waste 
Fine colored lap waste.. oie 
Medium colored lap waste 80 
Fin white Australian ring 
waste . Xs oe are ee 
Fine white ring waste . 90 . 

Fine white Australian thread Light blue 
waste ; es Mixed dark 
Hard Ends— OLD WOOLEN 
Fine white 

Medium white 
Coarse white 
Fine colored 
Medium colored 
White spinners’ 
Colored spinners’ 
Australian white 
clean ° . ceeeeves 
Fine white card waste, clean.. 
Medium white card waste, Blue 
een bess : Black 
Colored card waste, fine clean. Red 
Colored card waste, medium 
Colored card waste, olw... 


Serges— 
White — 
Blue 38 
Black : 
Brown 
Green 
Maroon 
Light 
Tan 


Merinos— 
Coarse light 
Fine light 
Coarse dark 
Fine black 
Fine dark 
Small 

Serges 
Light 
Brown 


waste, greasy. 
waste, greasy 
cards waste, 


to te + fo bo 
ae IAI 


Green 
Flannels— 

Fine white 

Coarse white 

White No. 


_ 


SHODDIES. 
ALL WOOL STOCK, 

White knit stock 
Red flannel ag 
Red knit stock... 
Thibets 
Merinos— 

Fine light 

Fine dark 

Fine black 

Coarse light 

Coarse dark ... 
Delaines— 

Light 

Dark 


DELAINES AND LINSEYS. 
Skirted 
Red flannel 
Best plaids 
Best brown 
Best blue 
Common gray 
Knit— 
White .. 
Blue, dark 
Worsteds— Blue, light 
Light as : se Blue, mixed 
No an 29 Black, trimmed 
slack old ; errr. Black, untrimmed 
Blue old eee eee Red 
Brown old Brown 
Serges- Light gray 
Black old Hoods— 
Blue old Light 
Mixed Hoods 
Silver gray knit 
SKIRTED CLOTHS. 
Skirted worsteds— 
Light 
Black 
Blue 16 
Dark 10% 
Brown 16% 


Blue clips 
Fine blue ° 
Fine black worsted clips...... 
Light yarn, extra fine 
Dark mixed, extra fine yarn... 
Dark yarn, med. to coarse 
ark blue hosiery clips, N 

Skirted cloth— 


NEW WOOLEN CLIPS. Fine light sae 
Fine clips .. d 10 
Ordinary d 7% 
MEN’S WEAR CLIPS. g 6 
° Plain black ... 7% 
Skirted, tan kersey 17 
Skirted, tan covers 18 

COTTON WASTE—MILL RUN. 


(See Note.) 


Worsteds— 
Dark 
Fine dark 
Light as 
Black and white 
Brown 
Ne wines ° 

Rea No. 1 
Black .... Lib Wip aba ee Seem a Short 


peeler comber 
peeler comber 
No. 1 Egyptian comber 
Short Egyptian comber. 
White card strip 

No. 2 white card strip 


Edges 


HEAVY CLIPS. 
Mixed Mackinaws 
Mixed 
Brown 


overcoatings 


chinchillas and 


Dirty card fly 


cheviots . . . 
Dirty picker motes 


Blue ine as ¢ »~hev- 
1e chinchilla and chev Card and spinning sweep..... 3% 


Weave sweeps ‘ . 8% 
Soft white threads 14% 
Hard white threads... . 12% 
Soft colored threads... oo. ae — 
Hard colored threads......... 11 — 


COTTON WASTE-—~GRADED STOCK 
(See Note.) 


lots 
Black 


cheviots 


chinchillas 


Oxfords 

Black and white 
Mixed lights 
White chinchillas 


Brown lights 


Per cer 
COMMER v6.5 6k oo ee — 
90 —1 
Egyptian comber . 70 _— 
. Egyptian strips ... 80 — § 
and white : No. 1 white peeler comber..... 77% — & 
Peeler strips i. — 7 


Shawls pe ee 
Sakelarides 


COTTON 


Dark unions 


WARP CLIPS Sakelarides strips 
Light unions 
Serges, black 
Serges, light 


Palm Beach .. at Siar No. 1 white strips 70 — 7 


mixed colored ‘s No. 2 white 
Black astrachans 3 No. 1 
Mixed 

Black cloakings 
Blue 


Deleines SN 5 ite Sees Seem 60 


white spinners 


No soiled card 


cloakings . ‘ E No. oily card 

oily card : 
white willowed fly 

GOVERNMENT CLIPS. No. 2 white willowed fly 

No. 1 cleaned white picker 


1 
1 
Brown cloakings ; - No. 2 
Mixed cloakings ... ‘ s No. 1 


Indigo 
Khaki 


Cadets 


wo 
So 


No. 2 cleaned white picker.. 
Soft white threads 


- 
ow 


Hard white threads. 
Soft colored threads 
Hard colored 


FLANNELS. 
Blue 
Black threads 
lack 


Greer LINTERS 
Light 
Tan 

Mixed 


Scarlet 


Texas, clean mill run. 
Texas A 


Eastern, clean mill run 


ae eas 


Staple linters 
NOTE.——Percentages 

New York Middling 

for day of shipment. 


to & bo 0 Gro b> tS 


o - 


Steel gray 
Dark 


Fancy 


based on 
Uplands 


price of 
spot cotion 


wo 


to t 
~1 
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_ 
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PPE 


cent 


P1ddt 


price 
jt cot 
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SPECIALIZES YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


SHERWIN WOOL CO. | 
E 


Woolen Rags 


213 A Street BOSTON E E 
nanan 
ULAR SRUUASAEEecU T N= 





(American Wool Stock Co. 


(R. Goldstein & Son, Proprietors) 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Advise grades you require. 
Packing Plant New York Office 
Highlandtown, Baltimore, Md. 200 Fifth Avenue 
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3 DANIEL J. REILLY : 
“SILK COTTON =& 
— WAST WOOL = 
ey WORSTED - 
ae Srnes Sit, Bewchiyes, 1 YE 
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Fi FRANKEL BROS. & CO. 
= 42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N.Y. & 
: We grade new and old woolen and = 


cotton rags ready for the picker. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
ld COETTTUETTTEVSTTOOAECDER TOAST TATTOO Ae TE aTNTt AN 
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= GORDON BROS., Inc. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Wool Shoddy, Wool Extracts, 2 
Wool Waste, Woolen Rags ; 
6 
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Telephone Connection 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 
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S. RAWITSER & CO 
WOOLEN RAGS 


WOOL WASTE, SHODDIES, 
FLOCKS, NOILS AND EXTRACTS. 
283-285-287 West Broadway New Yo 
a= Our specialty is to grade woolen Rags = 
of every description ready for the picker. : 
MUL aneevererreeneennne een Dene 
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WOOLEN RAGS 
Our specialty is to grade woolen rags 
of every description ready for the 
picker. Write for samples and prices. 
Correspondence solicited. 


CHELSEA, MASS. 
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MACUNGIE SILK COMPAN Y| 


3 : Macungie, Pa. 


: Bindings and Ribbons 
: For binding Cotton and Woolen Bed Blankets. 

= Go-Cart Covers, Kimonas, Bath Robes, etc. 

- Special Colors or Shades made to order 
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SAVE YOUR = 
WASTE 


You can 
pack it easily 
and quickly, 
and store it 
safely with 


Sullivan 
Hand 
Baler 


Booklet 164A 


Sullivan Machinery Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Solve Your Piling Problems 


with a 


REVOLVATOR 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


If you haven't enough storage 
space, the Revolvator will enable 
you to pilecompactly clear up t 
the ceiling. Bales, Cases, Barrels, 
Rolis, Crates or Hogsheads—the 
Rev >lvator handles them all equal- 
ly well. Short of labor—the Revol- 
vator will take the place of several 
men. White for Bulletin TW38 


N. Y. REVOLVING 
PORTABLE ELEVATOR CO. 


340 Garfield Avenue 
Jersey City, N 
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TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL 


QUIETER CONDITIONS 
IN SUBSTITUTE MARKET 


Light Grades in New Clips and Old Rags 





Principally in Demand—Reduced 
Supply of Shoddy 
General conditions in the substitute 


market approximate those of a week 
ago and little change is expected for the 
next few days. Factors in the trade 
have exhibited to purchase 
than for several weeks heretofore, ow- 
ing to the fact that many of them are 
busily engaged in taking stock. Aside 
from this it may be stated that business 
is progressing in a manner calculated to 
make dealers feel secure with respect 
to the future. Demand is abnormal 
with respect to all goods, both old and 
new, adaptable to military purposes. 
Prices on a number of grades are slight- 
ly in advance of those in effect a week 
ago and it is reported that maximum 
prices have been attained in the ma- 
jority of grades in which maxima have 
been established. 


less desire 


LIGHT CLIPS SOUGHT. 

In the new clip field there is a decided 
preference manifested for the lighter 
grades. Blue, brown and light worsteds 
are sought while in women’s wear clips 
black, green, maroon and light blue have 
increased in price owing to demand. In 
old rags light goods are mostly in de- 


mand. Light serges and blue serges 
have sold well while fine and coarse 
white flannels have been disposed of 
readily. White knit, light blue knit, 


mixed hoods and brown skirted worst- 
eds are also selling well. 
SHODDY AND WASTE. 


Slight falling off in demand is report- 
ed in the shoddy market, but in spite of 


this prices remain firm, khaki, white 
and oxford being mostly in demand. 
Supply is becoming somewhat limited 


and considerable difficulty is being en- 
countered in making early deliveries. 
Waste is greatly sought at present, 
but a marked scarcity of stock is also 
felt in this field. 


SUBSTITUTES 
0. D. Clips Now Being 
Released 
Dec. 12.—Little or 
is observable in the 
substitutes. All the 
busy, some of them 
the night. Stocks available for 
intended for army and navy use con- 
tinue scarce and there seems to be little 
relief in sight. The difficulty, 
if not impossibility, of shoddy men get- 
ting at the present time any share of the 
O. D. clips has lead to great ingenuity 
and technical skill being 
ducing O. D. shoddies from the blend 
ing of stocks. manufacturers 
claim that they are producing such shod- 
dies that are if anything superior to 
those obtained by picking clips. There 
seems to be nothing irrational in this 
claim either from the standpoint of 
color or fibre 

The Government policy of retaining 


STRONG 
Worsteds Firm 


Boston, no change 
market for wool 
shoddy mills are 
running well into 


goods 


extreme 


shown in pro 


Some 


for the present the bulk of O. D. clips, 
releasing them only for mills who in 
taking new contracts are willing to 


make concessions in price or to expedite 
shipments, or both, is disturbing the 
rag dealers and mills who prepare their 
own shoddy from great deal 
more than the shoddy manu- 
facturer. 

Estimates differ as to the amount of 
O. D. clips being released. Up to Oct 
19, however, it is stated that only 25,000 
Ibs. had been released. Rumor has it 
that in the early part of November, 300 

(Continued on page 141) 
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actual 
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“Crystal” 
SHEAR-OIL 


A PERFECT LUBRICANT FOR TEXTILE 
SHEARS 


Scours out quickly and completely 


Recommended by 


The Largest Manufacturers of Textile 


Shears in this Country 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 


80 South Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA 
Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 


BOSTON 


Morris Duck 
Mill Basket 


This square style of basket 


UMM 


WOAALLLLAST 


11! Mull 


is very handy where space 
between machines is limited 


STEEL 
SEND 


OR WOOD RUNNERS 
FOR CATALOGUE 


- MORRIS & CO. INC., Sines N.J. 
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HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


BROADWAY, 32d STREET, NEW YORK 


The House of 
Taylor 







One Block from Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion—Equally Convenient for Amus« 
ments, Shopping or Business. 


157 Pleasant Rooms, with 
Private Bath. 


$2.50 PER DAY 


257 Excellent Rooms, with Private 
Bath, facing street, southern 
exposure. 


$3.00 PER DAY 


ALSO ATTRACTIVE ROOMS FROM $1.50. 
The Restaurant Prices Are Most Moderate. 


400 BATHS 
600 ROOMS 








ASHWORTH BROS 


Manufacturers of 


Card Clothing of Every Description 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 











CONTROL BOARD COVERS 
IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 


Raw Stocks Larger Than Supposed—No 
Reason for Cutting Spinners’ 
Allocations 

rrespondent) 
22 The meet- 
the 
and it is 1 


11 
tackling 


time th: 
ns clearly under 
pindles and looms 


supplies 


to the 
nstance 
re dis 


a 3] 
i aval 


orthcoming 
inclusive 
the very 
and in the 
report not a word is said regard 
This is 
with the frank 
regarding these very same 
they affect the Australian, 
African and American wool in 
dustries, where nothing is kept back 
On this side the utmost secrecy is ob- 
served and why line of action is 
pursued is beyond the comprehension 
of our competitors abroad. Such infor 
mation would not be a scrap of use to 
the enemy, and in order to allay the 
feeling of which is running 
throughout the trade, especially in re 
gard to forthcoming supplies, the whole 
matter should be cleared up 


ing the conclusions arrived at 


tice abl 


ments 


a mm contrast 


cts as 


South 


this 


concer 


THE QUES 
writer could 


TION OF STOCKS 
The have 
very interesting and important informa- 
tion regarding the subject that is upper- 
most in the wool world to-day, but the 
authorities have requested the press to 
let the subject alone. The work 
at the meeting last Tuesday and the im- 
portant resolutions passed are regarded 
for the being as private, but the 
time will when what is known in 
secret will be proclaimed from the house 
tops. We desire to take a most rational 
view of the whole situation and without 
too dogmatic we think there is 
official evidence to show that stocks at 
the present time of both wool and its 
allied products are by no means on the 
short sidk It is all right 


Piven some 


done 


time 
come 


issuing in- 
trying to lead the 
that an actual 
but those in the know discredit 
all such views, though nothing more 
than that can be said. The consumptive 
capacity of both the woolen and worsted 
spindles of this country is well known 
1 if the Board of Trade returns are 


spired statements, 


trade to believe there is 


shortage, 


an 
to be taken as reliable there is no short- 
age, unless unusually big stocks have 
been put on one side to create big re- 
serves. We are in full accord with the 
authorities making provision for the 
future and all possible military require- 
ments, but to let machinery stand and 
pay operatives a full working week’s 
wage is a gospel that will not go down 
with those owning mills. All the trade 


FOREIGN MARKETS 


asks for is that whatever decision is 
arrived at it should meet with the ap- 
proval of the elected representatives of 
t and if in their opinion it is 
to run fewer hours per week 
trade to 
verdict 


he trade 
necessary 
ration, the 
that 


or to cut down the 


a man will loyally accept 
SAVING WOOL SUPPLIES 

A very resolution 
passed at the meeting of the 
of Control, the being to 
mize wool supplies. The writer en- 
tirely approves the idea of the board. 
Spinners and manufacturers are urged 
their customers to spin finer 
counts and make lighter weight goods 
in order to absorb labor and machinery 
to the fullest extent say 2-40s 
instead of 2-24s means the full employ- 
ment of hands, while raw materials are 
being made to go almost twice as far. 
This point was urged on the trade three 


was 
Board 


econo 


important 


obit ct 


to induce 


Spinning 


mths ago, 


with a view of 
conserving A spinner said to 
the writer only last week that he found 
if his customers could not thing 
they were quite prepared to take the next 
best, and there should be little difficulty 
placing before wholesale 
piece merchants to induce them to take 
lighter weight It has been fre- 
quently commented upon that the tre- 
mendous volume of thick counts which 
is being spun both for military as well 


or tour m 


stocks 


get one 


when tacts 


fabrics. 


as civilian purposes has shifted wool at 
a more rapid rate than ever before and 
if finer counts are spun it is bound to 
have an appreciable effect upon the sup- 
plies of raw materials 

There is still a good deal of unneces- 
sary delay in the noil section of the 
department. At least things have not 
been pushed ahead as they might have 
been and if the quantity of merino noils 
in stock is anything like the weight men- 
tioned in leading circles of the trade 
larger weights should be available for 
being handled by the noil merchants. 
\ definite statement has now been made 
in regard to obtaining noils for export 
and France is still a keen buyer. We 
understand the department is offering 
rood average 64s noils at 344d. to 35d.; 
38d. is quoted for carbonized 64s and 
10d. for carbonized 70s noils. 


AMERICAN MATTERS 

The question of khaki cloths came up 
for discussion at a little group of large 
Huddersfield 
when there was general agreement that 
every firm alike was as full as they well 
nigh could be. <A record quantity of 
military orders was placed throughout 
Great Britain last month, compared with 
any month since the war broke out. 
American orders for khaki do not seem 
‘forrader.” It is well 
known that some are to be_ placed, 
chiefly in better it being 
reliably stated that they are to be made 
from 2-40s warp out of 64s quality and 
about 2-30s out of 58s tops. No shal- 
loon orders have been placed as was at 


It is now recognized that 


manufacturers yesterday, 


to have got any 


class serges, 


first reported 
this was a very erroneous statement to 
make. Manufacturers here can see the 
wisdom of making regular lines of fab- 
rics required by American troops for 
renewals, although everyone knows that 
American troops arrive in this country 
with full fighting kit. That is as it 
should be but if stocks can be 
imported into this country and the ma- 
chinery can be found to make renewals, 


wool 


freight can be occupied in bringing to 
this country more important materials. 
First CoMBING. 


AMERICAN COTTON 
IN LARGER SUPPLY 


Government to Provide Increased Ship- 
ping Facilities—Markets Quiet 
Heavy Inquiry for Cloth 
By Frederick W. Tattersall 

MANCHESTER, EncG., Nov. 22.— The 
tone in some quarters of the market this 
week seems to have been a little quieter. 
This has not been due to any lack of 
demand, but has been the result of 
spinners and manufacturers being so 
deeply sold that fresh contracts have 
been more difficult to arrange. Numer- 
ous producers are now trying to avoid 
the booking of fresh orders. Although 
there are no indications of lower prices 
in the near future there is a fear of a 
change in the level of values by the mid- 
dle of next year and some of the con- 
tracts now being negotiated will not be 
completed until that time. A welcome 
improvement has shown itself in the 
prospects for supplies of American cot- 
ton on this side. The authorities have 
pressed the Government to provide in- 
creased shipping facilities and their ac- 
tion has been successful, there being a 
probability of much larger imports dur- 
ing December than in the current month. 
Spinners of American cotton, except 
those engaged on Government contracts, 
are now only running 60 per cent. of 
their machinery. It is expected that at 
the beginning of the week after next 
the running of looms will be restricted 
to 65 per cent of the total. It is re- 
ported that the Cotton Control Board 
is about to have an interview with 
Colonel House, the United States Rep- 
resentative, on the raw cotton situation. 
In yarn and cloth there has been an 
active demand for prompt delivery and 
it is doubtful whether ever before in 
the history of the trade producers have 
been in a better position to dictate terms 
of fresh contracts to buyers. The mar- 
gin of profit is very wide and the stock- 
taking results at the end of the year 
should show big gains. 


OPERATIVES’ WAGES. 

Certain developments are now taking 
place in connection with the application 
of the operatives in all sections of the 
industry for an increase in wages. Last 
Friday the workpeople in the weaving 
branch had a joint meeting with the em- 
ployers to discuss their demand for an 
advance of 40 per cent. The masters 
said they would consult their members 
and give a definite reply next Tuesday. 
Last Tuesday at a joint meeting between 
operative spinners and the employers, 
in reply to a request for an increase of 
30 per cent., the masters offered 10 per 
cent. from the middle of December and 
a further 10 per cent. in March, but the 
proposal was refused by the trade-union 
officials. A representative meeting of 
the workpeople is to be held on Satur- 
day to decide upon the further course of 
action. It has been arranged that to- 
morrow the Masters’ Federation and 
the cardroom operatives shall hold a 
joint meeting to consider the application 
for a 25 per cent. advance in wages. It 
is expected that the employers will make 
the same offer as to the operative spin- 
ners and it will be declined. In trade 
circles it is believed that these matters 
will not be settled without arbitration 
proceedings. 


YARNS STRONGLY HELD. 


Spinners of all kinds of yarn have 


continued to strengthen their position. 
There has been much pressure for the 
delivery of certain counts and qualities. 
In American kinds for home use there 
has been an active demand and record 
prices have been paid, especially for 
favorite marks. Some producers are 
now selling their production up to May 
next year. Ring beams continue very 
scarce. There is not a weak spot in the 
market at the moment. The shortage of 
supplies in American descriptions has 
resulted in a run on the lower numbers 
of Egyptian yarns and producers of 
counts about 60s have met with a large 
turnover. Mills in Bolton and district 
are now extremely busy. Operations in 
yarns suitable for France have contin- 
ued on a free scale, and it is quite evi- 
dent some of the buying has been of a 
speculative character. Some _ spinners 
have tried to dissuade buyers from pur- 
chasing so far ahead. In small lots 
rather more activity has shown itself in 
bundle yarns for India. 


HEALTHY CLOTH INQUIRY. 


Perhaps there has been some falling 
off in the turnover in cloth compared 
with recent previous weeks, but inquiry 
has been of considerable dimensions. A 
feature of interest has been the contin- 
ued activity in finishing goods of vari- 
ous kinds. Burnley and Cheshire pro- 
ducers of printing cloths have secured a 
large trade at advancing rates. A good 
deal of this buying has been for India, 
but several minor markets have given 
very encouraging support. The dull- 
ness of China demand has not been re- 
lieved and dealers in Shanghai must 
now realize that they will have to go 
without supplies as Lancashire manu- 
facturers are fully sold for several 
months ahead and cannot entertain con- 
tracts for early delivery. The outlook 
for shipping to Egypt is said to be 
rather better. Many cloth salesmen are 
now not attending ’Change regularly as 
they wish to avoid their customers, it be- 
ing not advisable to extend order lists be- 
yond a certain time. Some big contracts 
have been reported in heavy materials 
for the British and French governments. 


Business Literature 


Devine PATENTED VACUUM DRYING AND 
IMPREGNATING APPARATUS; The J. P. 
Devine Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

This publication, known as Bulletin 
No. 104, covers the Devine patented 
vacuum drying and impregnating ap- 
paratus, and gives complete dgtailed in- 
formation of the equipment they have 
developed and which is used very ex- 
tensively for the impregnation of all 
materials with waterproofing or fire- 
proofing solutions. The bulletin de- 
scribes in detail the operation of this 
unit, giving data as to its exact use, 
comparing the old method of impreg- 
nating by the baking oven means as 
aganist their process of vacuum and 
pressure impregnation. 

The bulletin also described in detail 
the equipment used for this purpose 
and is profusely illustrated with pic- 
tures covering installations that they 
have made. They also briefly describe 
and illustrate their special cable dryers 
and combined cable dryers and vulcan- 
izers. They advise us that they will 
be glad to send, free of charge, to any 
interested party, a copy of their bul- 
letin upon application. 
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COTTON ADVANCED ON 
GOVERNMENT REPORT 


utures Made New High Records, but 
Met Increased Offerings—Trade Buy- 
ing on Declines—South Selling 
on Advances 

The feature in the cotton market was 

e publication of the Government’s an- 

ial crop estimate on Tuesday. The fig- 

res were almost exactly in line with 

e average expectation, but they were 

lowed by a very sharp advance in 

rices, all deliveries making new high 
cords for the season, with December 

lling at 30.65 and January at 29.85. 
\t this level the market met increased 
offerings, showing considerable nerv- 
ousness and irregularity toward the 

se Of the week. 

The publication of the Government 
report had been preceded by a period 
of liquidation and a decline of about 175 
points from the high levels touched on 
the bull movement of last month. This 
incline had been checked by the relative 
steadiness of southern spot markets and 
buying by trade interests. In conse- 
quence rather a bullish view of the mar- 
ket had developed before the Govern- 
ment’s estimate was published, but buy- 
ing had been held in check by a possi- 
bility that the estimate might exceed ex- 
pectations. The publication of the ac- 
tual figures eliminated this possibility, 

d it seemed that a good many buying 
orders had been placed around the ring 
for execution if the estimate proved 
under 11 million bales. Trading on 
the advance of nearly a cent a pound 
which followed was excited, but as 
prices reached a level which had en- 
countered increased spot offerings late 
in November, the volume of business 
tapered off and fluctuations since then 
have reflected the liquidations of over- 
enthusiastic buyers. 

On the whole it does not seem that 
the general situation has undergone any 
material change during the week. It is 
still almost impossible to secure ocean 
freight room and the export movement 
is much restricted. Domestic mills, 
however, still seem able to sell goods 
for forward delivery at prices permit- 
ting purchases of raw material at very 
high levels and every decline in futures 
seems to bring in buying contracts as a 
hedge against such business. This gives 
the market a very steady undertone, the 
continuance of which is of course de- 
pendent upon the south. This is the 
season of the year when it sometimes 


1 
I 


happens that spot offerings increase in 


al 


order to provide funds for the holidays 
or first of the year obligations. If such 
a need exists this season it would seem 
that the present price is centainly high 


enough to attract sellers. But there was 
ng in the Government’s estimate to 
dis urage holders; the delay in export 
“istribution has not had that effect even 
uring the height of the ginning season, 
and speculation is little disposed to sell 
aggicssively until there is some sign of 
re from actual. 

R-ports that embargo had been placed 
on <ipments of cotton to New York 


Wins to congestion in warehouses here 
hel to strengthen the near months 
Owerd the end of the week. The 





Weaiver in the south has been unfavor- 

e luring the past few days, both for 
ay late cotton and for the move- 
but both these factors are more 
‘cal and temporary in their bearing 


than of importance from a_ broader 
standpoint. Ocean freight brokers are 
hopeful that increased tonnage will be- 
come available during January and 
February, but the present situation as 
to space is indicated by the fact that $11 
per hundred has been bid for a small 
amount of room from New York to 
Liverpool within the last few days. 
Differences between grades in the south 
show a continued tendency to widen and 
it appears that the weather this autumn 
has led to an unusually large percentage 
of tinges. The following table will 
show Thursday’s closing prices in the 
leading spot markets of the country, 
with the usual comparisons: 





Last 

Market. Dec. 6 year. Sales 
Galveston ..28.25 18.25 4,83 
N. Orleans. .28.38 18.00 14,577 
Mobile y 18.00 239 
Savannah 168% 5,174 
Norfolk 17.75 1,577 
New York...29.95 18.30 Emig 
Augusta ....28.75 18.38 4,174 
Memphis ...29.50 18.50 2,625 
St. Lounis....29.50 5 eke 638 
Houston ....28.00 2 5 18.15 20,806 


In addition to the quotations above, 
the following quotations for middling 
cotton and the difference on and off are 
given as compiled from the reports re- 
ceived by the New York Stock Ex- 
change late on Wednesday: 

WHITE GRADES. 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas. phis. gomery. gusta, age. 








i 88t 1.10 1.10f 1.007 -97F 
S.-G. Been sO .63f .75t .75Tf -T1f 
: Dicwscaes -50f .50Ff .50t .50t -49F 
ed Oe « 36 .25t 25 -25t .24t 
Middling ...28.26 29.50 29.38 29.38 isms 
ee ee 25* 25° .50* .34* 
ais aha aa ao ae 62° -75® .87® 
a, Gh Riseca Ree TS. 1.25" 1.43° 
Seah ss 2.75° 1.62* 1.769% 1.95° 
YELLOW TINGED. 
a eee -25f -25t -28t 
G. M........ .10¢ Even. Even. -12° 01° 
M Biesecsee 13° 26° 25° -50* .24° 
Middling .. .38* .37® .50* 1.00% .51* 
Dy a Bowes tee .50* -75° 1.38° 87° 
oS ae 87° 1.138° 1.75° 1.38° 
YELLOW STAINED. 
Oy Bivsaves a star 62° -38° 1.00° .56* 
i rae kes 1.00° -87° 63° 1.60° 82° 
Middling .. 1.25* 1.00% -88* 1.88° 1.16° 
BLUE STAINS. 
ie Macs 75° .57* .50* 1.00* -61° 
Wk NS Wide awed 1.00° 1.12 -75* 1.50% .93° 
Middling .. 1.25% 1.25* 1.00% 2.00% 1.25% 


* Off. + On. 

THE GOVERNMENT'S CROP ESTIMATE 

The Government’s crop estimate was 
very close to the average expectation. 
Private estimates published before the 
official figures were issued averaged 
10,902,000 bales or within 47,000 bales 
of the Government forecast. 

In connection with the estimate, the 
expert of the department said that the 
early frost had damaged the crop ap- 
proximately a million bales and had 
lowered the grades on much more of 
the cotton. Many immatured bolls not 
sufficiently large to open were left in 
northern Texas, Oklahoma and in parts 
of Arkansas, Missouri and Tennessee 
These bolles are being gathered and 
will add to the yield in these sections, 
but in other states few of the immatured 
bolls will be picked. 

The production of Sea Island cotton 
was estimated at 93,000 bales, compared 
with 117,000 ginned last year. 

The production of Egyptian cotton in 
Arizona and California was estimated at 
17,000 running bales. 


Cotton Trade Notes 
A local freight broker says he has 
hopes of increased tonnage for cotton 
from Government sources—not only for 
shipment from New York, but from 
Charleston, Savannah, New Orleans and 
Galveston. He thinks that plans are 


RAW MATERIALS 


now being worked out to that end. 

A prominent Memphis cotton man, 
who earlier in the season estimated the 
crop at 10,561,000 bales, has recently 
raised his figures several hundred thou 
sand bales because of the large outturn 
ot “ bolles.” 

A conference relative to planting a 
longer staple cotton in Dallas County, 
Texas., was held Thursday afternoon in 
Dallas. It was estimated that between 
2,000 and 3,000 bushels of seed will be 
needed next year by Dallas County 
farmers. Cotton having an inch and a 
sixteenth or an inch and a eighth staple 
has been successfully planted in the 
county. 

According to a Cuero (Texas) de 
spatch dated December 6, the Cuero 
cotton mill is so crowded with orders 
that none of its customers will wait for 
a carload, but want the first considerabl« 
lot that can be gotten together rushed 
right out. Much of its goods are used 
for tents, awnings, etc., and are being 
sold from Maine to Mexico 

Augusta, Ga., Dec. 8.—Allen Phillips 
of Columbia County, one of the most 
prominent planters in this section of 
the state, drove into Augusta yesterday 
at the head of a procession of thirty 
wagons loaded with cotton. Altogether 
there were 110 bales, of the 1917 crop, 
the value of which was about $16,000 
He is holding for 30 cents and stored 
the cotton in a warehous« 

S. M. Weld & Co.’s Texas traveler 
wires from Austin: “ Farmers saving 
every lock of open cotton, also gather- 
ing unopened bolls. Believe now final 
ginning for Texas will be about 3,000,- 
000 running bales. Weather has been 
so dry that nothing has been lost. Be- 
lieve total ginning will be about 11,- 
000,000.” 

COTTON STATISTICAL DATA 
FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES 
Closed, —For week.—,Closed 


Option. Dec. 5. High. Low. Dec. 12. Chge 
Dec ...--29.05 30.21 28.80 29.81 + .76 
Jan 28.30 29.53 27.98 29.06 +~ .76 
Feb. 28.10 . 29.39 ° 28.90 +- .80 
Mar |. 28.03 @29.43 27.88 28.88 + .86 
Apr. wenentete mavae 28.75 t+ .98 
May ~-27.72 29.16 27.67 28.71 t 99 
June 27.48 28.82 28.48 +-1.00 
July 27.41 28.81 27.35 28.43 -+1.02 
AUB. csc 27.10 28.45 27.26 28.10 +-1.00 
Oct 26.35 28.48 26 26.45 + .64 


SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 
(MIDDLING) 











New New Liver- 

York, Orleans pool 
Friday, Dec. 7 29.95c. 28.19c 22.10d 
Saturday, Dec. 8.....29.95c. 28.19c Hidy. 
Monday, Dec. 10.....30.25c. 28.50c. 22.00d. 
Tuesday, Dec. 11....31.00c 28.75c. 22.05d 
Wednesday, Dec. 12..30.35c. 29.25c. 22.16d 
Thursday, Dec. 12...30.70c 29.25¢ 22.31d 


SPOT QUOTATIONS AND STOCKS 


—Stocks.——. 
Spot prices. This Last 
Dec. 12. week year 


New York 
Galveston ° 
New Orleans...... 


30.35c. 117,000 138,348 
..29.00c. 277,127 437,496 
-29.25c. 336,773 468,149 


Mobile ees 29.00c. 18,631 13,385 
Savannah ....... .29%c 256,873 
Charleston oe 29.00C 58,094 
Wilmington ,.......28%c. 46,732 
Norfolk . -29.265c. 77,070 114,946 
Baltimore . .30.00c. 29.908 5,415 
Augusta oseeee 29.88c. 151,935 148,314 
REGRRDES (hess nsened 29.50c. 242,859 288,020 
a ae 29.75c 10,616 30,512 
HIOUSBTON cccccaccons 28.60¢c 223,428 286,856 
Little Rock,........29.50c. 51,251 55,729 
COMPARATIVE CROP STATISTICS 
1917 1916 
Receipts for week 112,637 153,186 
Exports for week 
To Great Britain...... 37,871 82,861 
To France oie Rane tawaes 3,026 
TO COMTEGNE as ccceses 13,294 11,673 
et POE edad ndenoeeuis ‘ 10,575 
TO. BEGRIOD csicascdrcices 60 


Visible supply: U. S. and 


RE Sev cavdheseacs 4,362,300 4,595,265 
Receipts for season.....3,157,072 4,491,454 
Exports for season: 

To Great Britain......1,116,381 1,387,041 
2 ec ctneces -».+ 250,428 393,875 
To Continent ......... 381,284 699,099 
Ee MEER» eaeeetcelenses 52,157 238,513 
ce Pee 3,675 350 
Total stock, all U. S. ports.1,813,935 2,718,878 





RAW SILK 
REMAINS QUIET 


Yokohama Stock Larger, But Reelers 
Closing Should Relieve Situation 
Prices Unchanged 


» ' : 
Raw silks remain bare of new 


velopments, so far as trading in the k 
market is concerned, and cables trom 
abroad note no appreciable changes 


Prices are all holding firm at previous) 
established levels, and there are no in 
dications that dealers are trying to force 
the market. 

Monday’s cables from Yokahama re 
ported 30,000 bale 
increase from 28,500 bales the previous 
week. However, last Monday the soft 
reelers closed their establishments and 


accumulation, an 


today similar action is being taken 
the hard reelers. With 
branches remaining closed until Janu 


both the 


ary 25, it is confidently expected that 
the large accumulation will be heavily 
dissipated on the reopening dat 
Prices in Japan remain firm at_ the 
agreed levels, and previous reports of 
the forming of a syndicate to buy up 


stock offered at under these levels 


would seem disproved by the steadiness 

of the latte1 
Nothing new I 

Italian or the China situation, but silk 


features either the 


of the former origin remains at prac 
tically prohibitive prices for American 
consumption. China is not looked to 
for any appreciable imports until the 
new crop of Tussahs reach the market 
Forecasts of prices on the latter remain 
on a basis of $2.60 for best chop 1-2 
filature 

Buying in the local market has not 
exceeded a hand-to-mouth volume, and 
probably will not until a better idea 
of the trend of coming spring business 
is available for manufacturers 
uncertainty as to what disposition will 
be made of the industry in the Govern- 
ment’s control of essential and non- 


Some 


essential industries is also serving to 
check development. 

Prices are unchanged at the follow 
ing figures: 


EUROPEAN. 
Grand Extra Classified Piedmont....nom. 


Extra Classical Italian 12/14 to 12/18.nom. 

Best Classical Italian 13/15 to 24/26.nom. 

Clamateel TEOMA cc ccccwccsvvccceces nom. 
60 days basis. 


JAPAN. 
Filature Kansai Double Extra Cracks.6.00 


Filature Kansai extra 13/15.......... 6.75 
Filature Best No. 1 Extra 13 /15......65.67% 
Filature Best No. 1..... 4cenaeneenweee 
Filature Kansai No. 1, 13/15......... 5.55 
Filature Shinshu No. 1, 13/15........5.50 
6 months basis 
CHINA 
Canton XXA Crack 14/16 5.50 
Canton XXB Crack 14/16.. 5.40 
Canton ZAAB 22/26. ....s00- ae 6.15 
Tsatlee Blue Dragon Flying Horse .5.95 
Tsatlee Black Lion........... anaes gee 
Tussah Filature 8 cocoon, No. 1-2 . 3.60 


6 months basis. 


FirtHcuiFFe, N. Y. The Firth Carpet 
Co., manufacturer of velvet and tapes- 
try Brussels rugs and carpets, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $1,800,000 
to $2,000,000. For what purpose this in 
crease has been made could not be 
learned. 


RuTHERFORDTON, N. C. The erection 
of the 52 x 72-foot addition to the plant 
of the Cleghorn Mills is nearing com- 
pletion. All the winding and finishing 
machinery is to be transferred to this 
addition about January 1. The card- 
room is being rearranged and the old 
cards are to be thrown out and replaced 
with new Saco Lowell cards, it is under- 
stood 
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same lines as prevailed before the meet- 


ng of Congré it close relationship 

evidently to be established between 
| ommercial a official committees 
ind other organizations working fot 


definite ly an 


nounced that Ja F. Brown, of Brown 
& Adams, has been appointed a mem 
ber of the Committee on Supplies of 
the War Industries Board of the Cour 
cil of National Defense Nathaniel 
Stevens of the Manufacturers’ Com- 
mittee, and Lincoln Cromwell of the 
Knit Goods Commitece, have also re- 

ived appointments to this new Com 
mittee on Supplies From this it may 
fairly be inferred that there 1s no pur 
pose at Washington to dispense with 
the valuable volunteer service which has 
been so freely viven by leading busi 
ness men since the country entered th 
war. Nothing has yet been done in re 
gard to the disposal of the wool bought 
during the summer for the use of th 
War Department, and therefore it may 
be considered that the report of th 
special committee of the Boston wool 
trade has fallen on deaf ears. It is an 


nounced that shipment of the 200,000 


bales that is coming to Boston from 
Australia will begin at Sydney this 
month and at Melbourne in January 
The Boston wool trade has been very 
much stirred up over the possibility that 
deliveries of imported wools, the direct 
importations by local dealers, might be 


held up through lack of the requisite 
permit Washington. In order to 
settle this question and eas¢ the minds 
of the trade, President Koshland, of 


the Boston Wool Trade Association, has 


trom 


been in correspondence with Fred B. 
Peterson, Director of the Bureau of 
Imports, at Washington, and_ has 
brought out the following clear cut 
statement from that official: “It is the 
desire and intention of this Bureau to 
interfere to the least possible degre: 


with the ordinary commercial transac 


tions and to cause as little inconve 
nience to importers as possible It is 
therefore suggested that applications 


for import license be made out and for 
warded to Washington, as long before 


the expected arrival of th 
possible It is realized that in many 
full details of the transaction 


arrival, 


goods as 


instances 


cannot be given befor but in 


most cases the applicant can fill out the 


application blank to an extent which 
will sufficiently enable this Bureau to 
pass upon the applicatior Where this 
is not the case, applicant will be re 
quested to furnish further information 
Special consideration will be given ap 
plications for license covering shipments 
afloat, and you are requested t o1 
ward your applications for such ship 
ments at the earliest possible moment.” 
WOOL TRADING INCREASES 
It must not be inferred from th 


stress laid upon the various dey 
ments in the importers’ special field, that 
lacking in interest 


the wool trade 1s 


As a matter of fact, the opposite is 
truc Even though manufacturers are 
taking a seasonable view of the situa 


stocks at 


with stock 


and 
a time when they ar 
taking, the 
schedules, to say nothing of 
they 
the m 


hesitate to increas¢ 
} 


t1on, 
MSY 


rnment 


ot Gove 
the daily 


showing 





completion 
routine of business, ATC 
interest in irket, 
many of them are to be seen in 
various wool houses. Most mills have 
wool in stock to <« 


and consequently 


constant 
the 


enoug h 
into next year, 


are disposed to follow 


hey 


unless some unexpected buying dé 
velops suddenly Recent buying for 
mill account has shown tendency 


toward the fine side of .the 
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market, 
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been 
wool 


which has hitherto 
stocks of territory 


lacking. As 


remaining in 


the lofts are mainly of this character, 
this is particularly pleasing to dealers 
At the same time there has been no 
lack of demand from manufacturers 
needing medium and crossbred grades. 
Fine and fine medium Idaho, Arizona 


and similar wools have sold fairly well 
during the week, such clips bringing 
easily 58 to 62 cents in the grease, or 
$1.65 to $1.75 clean. There was a re- 
port on the street yesterday to the ef- 
fect that fine showing some 
weakness, but this 
seemed to be mainly confined to the 
poorer offerings of baled scoured Capes 
which have been in rather oversupply, 
with only a moderate amount of interest 
the part of 
fine staple and half-blood wool is re 
ported to have changed hands on _ the 
clean basis of $1.78, choice fine staple 
quotable at $1.80 to $1.85 
MEDIUM TERRITORIES QUIET 

Medium territory wools appear to be 
rather quiet for the moment, but most 
dealers are showing no anxiety, as their 
are running low. Good-styled 
three-eighth-blood and  quarter-blood 
wools are firmly held, the former show 
a clean cost of $1.45 to $1.50, and 


wools wert 
when investigated 


manufacturers. Some 


on 


1 
StOCKS 


ing 
the latter $1.30 to $1.35. Very little ter- 
ritory wool is left in the country, except 
in Oregon, where some small scatter- 


ing clips are held on consignment by 
Choice fine scoured ter- 
are said to be very 
dealers have been able to work off most 
of their wools in the grease, and more- 
over the have slow 
that it has been difficult to get any lots 
through. : 

Ohio fleece 
very strong tone, with sales on the out- 
side edge of recent quotations. Sales 
are noted of half-blood combing at 78 
cents, three-eighths-blood at 77 cents, 
fine unwashed clothing at 68 cents, and 
XX and above at 78 cents. Most of the 
above are above anything previously re 
ported. Something is being done in 
Ohio at 73 cents flat, f. o. b. cars, which 
means that the buyer must take all the 
fine, medium or rejections in the clips as 
they 


local partic S. 


ritories scarce, as 


scourers been SO 


wools have developed a 


run. 
SOUTH AMERICA FIRM 
Greater firmness is reported 
South America, though not enough to 
cover the decline in exchange, which 


has latterly been strongly against the 


irom 


seller in the River Plate markets. At 
one time it was as low as 93 cents to 
the dollar. Importers report that bids 


that were readily accepted a fortnight 
being turned down. Ac 


ago are now 
cording to some of these cablegrams it 
is no longer possible to quote Buenos 
Aires crossbreds in round lots at 70 to 
71 cents cost and freight here, and it 
is doubtful if 72 cents would be ac 
cepted Some cablegrams quote 62 

cents Comparatively little is being 
done in standard Buenos Aires wools 
in River Plate markets Most of the 


hali-bk od, 
quarters, 


said to be in 


high 


trading is 


three-eighths-blood and 


wlth Punta Arenas and Montevideo fine 
wools being moved to some extent 
Second clip and low wools are said to 
be scarce in River Plate markets, and 
the same is true of the situation here 
One house reports sales of 750,000 
pounds foreign during the week, mainly 


South American. There have also been 
sales of fine scoure d Cape Ss, al 

prices all the $1.40 
to $1.65, the wools that will bring $1.60 
and hardly 
Much of 


South 
di- 


moderate 


ranging wav from 


being choice 
typical of the real situation 
the wool that has 
Africa of late is 


to $1.65 very 


from 
have 


arrived 


said to gone 
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rect to the mills, but there appears to 
be an ample supply for clothing wools 
on the market to-day. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
The receipts of domestic wools this 
week aggregate 2,326,285 pounds, and 
foreign 9,512,758 pounds, as compared 
with 3,149,537. pounds of domestic, 
2,632,238 pounds of foreign for the cor- 


responding week of last year. The 
total receipts of domestic wool since 
Jan. 1 have been 205,544,646 pounds, 


and foreign 262,348,027, making a total 
of 467,892,673 as compared with 415, 
618,899 pounds last year. 

The statistics of shipments follow: 


1,552,609 





Boston & Maine.......csscsessecs 

Mystic Wharf ......cccccccesecs 425,167 

Grand Junction .....cceeeseces owen 

Boston & Albany........... ale 603,511 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 1,207,200 

ee DO oc mb ties Nw o 268 eee 4 eRe Se 379,500 
BOE acta stsavcasrtstowd ade 4,167,938) 

Laat Week .ccvccccsec 

BMG POOP 220s ccveve 

Since Jan. 1.....0¢- 





Same period of 1916. 


Wool Trade Notes 

F. Nathaniel Perkins, — secretary 
treasurer of the Boston Wool Trade 
Association, was in New York City and 
Philadelphia this week visiting the 
many institutions in those cities estab 
lished for the aid and comfort of men 
in the service. These duties devolve 
upon Mr. Perkins in his new capacity 
as chairman and executive manager oj 
a club house, to be opened around th 
first of the new year in the old City 


Club on Beacon street by the Naval 
Service Club of Boston. The latte: 
is a new diocesan project, being fos 
tered by Bishop William Lawrence oi 
this city, Episcopal bishop of New 
England. The use of the club hous 


will be confined to enlisted men in the 
naval service, and besides having loung 
ing, reading and recreation rooms will 
have a large dormitory with approxi 
mately 150 As active manager 
of this project, Mr. Perkins is on 

tour of inspection to learn of the best 
employed in other cities i 


beds. 


methods 


the conduct of such club houses 
LIMITED TRADING 
Wools Move in Scattered Fashion with 


End of Year Quiet 

PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 11.—There is onl 
a scattered inquiry reported on wool 
this week. Dealers state this time 
the year is usually dull, and apparent! 
this year is no exception, as manufa 
turers prefer to wait until after tl 
new year before taking up any add 


tional purchases. Then too it is b¢ 
lieved the average manufacturer h 
sufficient wool on hand to meet | 


needs, and under present conditions 
is not anxious to buy any more wo 
as a speculation on future needs, 
prevailing high prices. There are c 
tain factors who also incline to the vic 
that the expectation of some form 
government control or regulation 
wool prices, has also tended to restr: 
buyers from showing any excessi 
amount of interest. However, m¢ 
dealers state they do not think this h 
had much effect other than to supp! 
certain buyers with an argument w! 
which to meet wool salesmen. Und 
existing conditions, therefore, the m 
ket has not shown any great amot 
of interest in wools with a consequer 
limited activity 
This market from all accounts 

not a great deal to offer because 
the depleted condition of the stocks 
the average house. Prices are hold 
firmly, with scoured costs showing vé 
little if from establis! 


any change 
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levels. Scattered shipments of con- 
signed wools are reported coming in 
from time to time from country oper- 
ators, although as a rule these are only 
of small size. Reports from South 
American markets seem to indicate that 
the situation there is holding more 
steadily, although it is admitted to be 
a hard market to size up accurately. 
From the Cape comes reports of the 
Japanese buying merino wools freely for 
fear of a shortage, with American oper- 
ators also in the market taking up 
wools. There seems to be little indi- 
cation from these outside sources of 
any chance for a decline in values, while 
the question of transportation is another 
vexing problem. 
SCATTERED SALES 

Most of the scattered sales reported 
this week are in the territory wools. 
Fleece wools are in such limited vol- 
ume here that necessarily sales are small 
and scattered. For choice quarter and 
three-eighths, 75c is considered the low 
side of the market. Among the sales 
noted are 25,000 Ibs. of fine medium 
territory at 6lc; 15,000 lbs. of medium 
at 66c; 30,000 Ibs. of quarter and three- 
eighths territory at 70c; 125,000 Ibs. of 
original territory at -55c for fine and 
fine medium, heavier wool, to 67c for 
the fine side; 25,000 Ibs. of semi-fine 
medium at 62c; 50,000 Ibs. of semi-bright 
half blood at 67c; 25,000 Ibs. of Wyom- 
ing fine medium half blood and three- 
eighths at 66c. Other sales included 
odds and ends in cleaning up lots, with 
a number of sample bag transactions on 
which sales are pending. 

PULLED AND SCOURED FIRM 

Pulled and scoured wools show only 
a limited amount of trading this week. 
Inquiry is said to be scattered, and while 
many dealers say they could sell more 
wools if they desired, there is not much 
dispasition to push sales because of the 
difficulty experienced in replacing their 
wools at anything like a _ reasonable 
price. The situation among scouring 
plants shows little improvement so that 
the trade is still handicapped consider- 
ably by this condition of limited ma 
chinery at their disposal. Prices con 
tinue to hold strongly with nothing 
pointing to any decline because of the 
limited supplies offered and the strong 
position of the holders. Among the 
sales nated are B supers in the grease 
it $1.30, for a white light shrinking 
wool, at an estimated scoured cost of 
$1.60; stained B in the grease sold at 
$1.22: scoured fine, a short AA, sold 
it $1.65; South American 44s and 46s 
old at $1.15; black pulled sold at 82¢ 


SCATTERED NOIL TRADING 

Noils continue to hold firmly to levels 
ireviously reached, with a fair demand 
eported, especially for quarter blood 
rades. Here prices still rule strong at 
5 to 80c, with three-eighths from 78 
» 83c: half-blood at 95 to 98c, and fine 
$1.00 and upward, according to con- 
tion. Processed noils are also still 
ported in good demand with difficulty 
wwever in securing this work done be- 
iuse of the active condition of the 
lants equipped for this work. A sale 
f carbonized high three-eighths was 
iade at 84c. Stocks of noils are not 
ry large, and further purchases are 
iid to be difficult because of high ask- 
x prices by the holders. 
,OOL MARKET UNCHANGED 





ight Demand and Firm Prices Reported 
in Trade—Carpet Wool Dormant 

New York, Dec. 14.—Business in the 
al wool market has shown a slight in- 
ease during the week and sales are re- 
rted as having been more plentiful 
in for some time past. Activity, how- 
er, is by no means general and there 
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are no indications that it will become so. 
Demand for fine wools has been strong- 
er than last week and a number of 
transactions have been recorded. Cross- 
breds have also been sought, demand 
being particularly strong for half, three- 
eighths and quarter bloods, scoured and 
in the grease. Inquiries have also been 
received for pulled wool, but there is 
but little of this to be had. Supply in 
general is limited while prices remain 
firm, the only changes noted being of 
an upward nature. 
CARPET WOOLS INACTIVE. 

Carpet wools remain much the same 
as they were a week ago and no change 
in their condition is expected for some 
time to come. Outer-edge wools for 
better than carpet purposes find buyers, 
but this is the only kind of wool of this 
kind that sems to be sought to any ex 
tent. Prices remain stationary and at 
high level while supply is reported as 
being scant. 

Substitute Market 
(Continued from page 137) 


bales were shipped to one mill. There 
is a belief in some quarters that certain 
preferential shipments are being made, 
but the particular whys and wherefores 
are hid in obscufity. It is officially 
stated that the demand is much larger 
than the supply, but, on the other hand, 
it is stated by good authority that clips 
have accumulated and that old O. D. 
stocks are increasing. This latter is 
most likely to be true as the wear and 
tear incident to military preparation is 
now beginning to show itself. 

There is a strong demand for wor- 
steds, black, blue, light and tan. Fine 
dark goods are moving slowly. Some 
sampling is going on in heavy weight 
goods and it is expected before long 
a demand for stocks suitable for civilian 
wear will show itself. Blue serge clips 
are scarce and held at a high price. 
Rough cloth and mixed softs are in de- 
mand at maximum prices. Light card 
wastes find a ready market. 
COTTON WASTES APATHETIC 
Prices Unchanged —Two Important Prop- 

ositions* Before the Trade 

Boston, Dec. 12.—Very little life is 
being manifested by the cotton waste 
market. In the market as a whole the« 
supply seems in excess of the demand 
The most active part of the market is 
perhaps in threads, both colored and 
white The latter seem to be in in 
creasing demand for wiping waste 

The two most absorbing questions b« 
fore the trade relate to the percentage 
prices to be obtained on new contracts 
and to the opening of a larger market 
for certain grades of waste. The mar 
ket lies becalmed, but it is hoped that 
before long a breeze will arise in one 
of these quarters sufficient to move 
things forward. 

The usual secrecy envelops the con- 
tract proposition. Dealers are moving 
independently, seeking to obtain con 
tracts at a low figure, and the producing 
mills natugally view the advance in the 
price of cofton as an argument in favor 
of their obtaining higher price for their 
goods. The consensus of opinion 
among dealers is that distinctly lower 
prices will prevail in percentage stocks 

As to a larger market for cotton 
waste, so necessary 1n view ot cessation 
of exports, the dealers hope to convince 
Government officials responsible for the 
preparation of specifications that certain 
classes of cotton waste are in no sense 
inferior to carded cotton It is con 
tended that good comber waste, gar 
getted cop waste and garnetted hosiery 
clips are, as a matter of fact, superior 
to carded cotton of some grades 












Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. RR. 
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WOOL MERCHANTS 
Wools and Nolls of all descriptions 
bought and sold on commission. Con- 
signments solicited. 
116-122 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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Sutcliffe & Go., 
263 Summer St., 
Boston, 
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South American Wools E 
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29 Broadway New York : 
Representing 

ALEJANDRO & JOSE MAUTONE, E 

Montevideo, Uruguay, 5 
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Highest Grade 
Best Value 
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JACQUARD CARDS 


For All Purposes 
Inquiries 
Solicited 

Address 


Rainbow.conn, 1 HIE re PAPER CO. 15..8325°Gonn. 
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e Hunter “Model D” 
Wool Washer 


insures a product that is 


clean, white, elastic, 
open and 


No matter how efficient your dyeing, carding 
and spinning machines may be, the wool must 
be in the proper condition before entering those 
processes. It must be clean and soft—not roped, 
felty or stringy. The users of the HUNTER 
“MODEL D” Washer are getting the benefit 
of this superior prepared material. 


In constructing this Hunter Machine our en- 
gineers have spared no efforts to make it the 
“last word” in design and efficiency; every 
practical improvement for increasing the qual- 
ity and quantity of output at the lowest possible 
operating cost has been employed. 


The machine measures up to the well known 
Hunter Standard, the same high grade material 
and workmanship being embodied as in the 
many other Hunter Machines. 


Our business is the manufacture of machin- 
ery for preparing and finishing Woolens and 
W orsteds. 
can supply them. 


No matter what your needs are, we 
The same engineers who 
have designed these machines will gladly co- 
operate with you and give you the benefit of 
their knowledge. Write for descriptive Catalog. 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE Co. 
NORTH ADAMS MASS. 
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TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL 


December 15, I917 


A 100 per cent. Bleach 


Each of these cylinders contains 


100 Ibs. of LIQUID CHLORINE 


Our representative will gladly 


demonstrate its use at your mill 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
18 East 41st St., New York City 
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POTASH HEADQUARTERS 


CAUSTIC POTASH 


Caustic Soda 
Bleaching Powder 


NIAGARA ALKALI CO., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Situations Wanted 


Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
intendents or overseers for any department 
of mill work may learn of suitable men upon 
application by mail or telephone to C. T. 
DONLEVY, care Textile World Journal, 144 
Congress St., Boston. 


DYER AND CHEMIST, A-1 man on cot- 
ton piece goods. Made a study to eliminate 
waste in dye house. May save you his 
salary many times over. 

O.B.5930,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 

OVERSEER OF WEAVING OR DESIGN- 
ER, experienced on unions, cotton goods, 
chinchillas, kerseys, meltons, cheviot, all 
woolen and worsted goods. Familiar with 
Crompton, and Crompton & Knowles ma- 
chires, Davies & Furber, etc. 

O.B.6946, Teatile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 

TREASURER, AGENT, or some position 
of that nature, wanted by young man, 35 
yoars of age, married, Scotch. Prefers a 
Jute, Hemp, Linen or Cotton Mill. Will go 
anywhere, if the right opportunity presents 
itself. First class recommendations. 
O.B.6947, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass 

OVERSEER OF SPINNING, experienced 
on all kinds of wool and shoddy yarn, and 
familiar with Davis & Furber and Johnsor 
& Bassett mules. Will not go West, South 
or Canada. Good recommendations. 
O.B.6948,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 

EXECUTIVE POSITION OR ASSISTANT, 
Young man desires position where he can 
show his executive ability, 25 years of age, 
single, American. Experienced on full-fash- 
ioned ladies’ stockings, scarfs, golf stockings 
and mufflers Will not go to Canada, 
O.B.6949,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 

OVERSEER OF WEAVING, or good sec- 
ond hand position, on woolens and worsteds, 
on the Knowles looms. Prefers the New 
England States. Good references. 
O.B.6950,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 

ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OR 
OVERSEER RING SPINNING, 36 years of 
age, married, English. First-class man on 
Thread Yarns, familiar with Lowell, Fales 
& Jenckes and Howard & Bullough ma- 
chines. Good recommendations. 
O.B.6952,Textile World Journal, Boston,Mass. 

BOSS WEAVER, on fancy woolens, would 


a 
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like a position, but does not care to go West, 
South or Canada. Is familiar with Knowles 
looms. Good man, and can furnish first- 
class recommendations. 
O.B.6953,Textiie World Journal, Boston, Mars. 
SUPERINTENDENT of a cotton mill de- 
sires position, 35 years of age, married, 
American. Is a first-class man on hosiery 
yarns, weaving yarns, ducks, drills, sheet- 
ings, prints and fancies. Good recommenda- 
tions. 
O. B. 6954,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 
AGENT OR SUPERINTENDENT of a large 
mill cotton, finest to coarsest yarns and 
cloth. Familiar with all makes of ma- 
chinery. Good experience, and can furnish 
first-class references. 
O.B. 6955,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 
BOSS DYER, position wanted by young 
man, experienced on cotton, and worsted, 
yarns, piece dyes, sulphur colors, hosiery, 
etc., familiar with Hussong, Klauder-Wel- 
don and hosiery dyeing machines. Good 
recommendations. 
O.B.6956,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 
DESIGNER in a small mill or assistant 
designer in a large mill. Young man, grad- 
uate of Textile School, looking for position. 
Has worked on Velour Cloth, Hammocks, 
Top Dusters, Turkish Towels, woolens, and 
cotton worsteds, Familiar with Crompton 
& Knowles machines, and good knowledge 
of textile mill methods, 


O.B.6957, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 
BOSS WEAVER, familiar with fancy cass, 
suitings, cloakings, cotton warps, mack- 
inaws, coverts and broadcloth. Experience 
on Knowles, Crompton & Thayer and Cam 
looms. Good references. 
O.B.6958, Textile World Journal, Boston,Mass 
FIRST CLASS MAN, looking for position 
as superintendent woolen mill, 20 years’ ex- 
perience on all classes of worsted yarns. 
Good experience in clothing yarns, such as 
mixtures and fancy twist, hosiery and knit- 
ting yarns, carpet yarns and mohair. Good 
references as to character and ability. 
O.B.6959, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 
OVERSEER OF WEAVING, on plain or 
fancy, wool or worsted, familiar with 
Knowles looms. Will not go South or Can- 
ada, First-class references furnished. 
O.B.6960,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 
MASTER MECHANIC, looking for posl- 
tion, has worked on silk, cotton and woolen, 
familiar with Boyle, Draper, Crompton & 
Knowles and Eastwood Machine Company 
machines, Prefers New England. Good ref- 
erences. 
O0.B.6961,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 





